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SCHAICK’S ADDRESS ON 
TE VIOLATIONS FEATURES 
COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


used at Executive Session as 
York May Act on Com- 
panies Outside State 


ON COMPANY CONTROL 


(ua ie of Utah Calls It Dan- 
rous for President or Direc- 
tors to Own Stock Control 


otland, Ore., Sept. 16—One of the 
nts of the convention of the Insurance 
missioners being held here this week 
was much discussed was the ad- 
ss of Superintendent George S. Van 
aick, New York, in which he declared 
hin the public interest there should 
no unfairness or discrimination in 
fs nor excessive acquisition cost and 
the interest of New York extended 
practices by companies outside of the 
eif those practices threatened solv- 
and the companies also did busi- 
inNew York. He regarded the con- 
tance of such practices as hazardous 
New York policyholders and the De- 
tment would act accordingly. 
he other commissioners listened in- 
tly and gave him an ovation when he 
cluded. Dropping his manuscript, he 
d that the Commissioners’ Convention 
sa school for the departments, that 
New York Department had come to 
school to learn and to get advice as 
New York Department knew the 
ket departments were just as anxious 
New York to have rates and acauisi- 
ncost practices fair and decent. There- 
t, the New Yorkers hoped that they 
buld have the advice and co-operation 
the states in attempts to stop com- 
Sion and rate abuses. 
Van Schaick’s Paper Discussed in 
Executive Session 
Hhe paper was discussed later in ex- 
itive session. The fact that the New 
tk Superintendent served notice that 
state would act to correct abuses 
tmutted by companies in other states 
sid companies do business also in 
York interested the convention 
omously, 
CQuarrie Sees Threat in Company 
{ Control 
‘cussing departmental rulings Com- 
‘ioner J. G. McQuarrie, Utah, said 
Ht the most dangerous activity which 
N threaten the stability and security 
listrance investments is to get con- 
Hof the twenty-odd billion dollars 
"held as a trust fund by insurance 
“utives. The insurance executive must 
‘man who senses trusteeship. He 
stso handle this trust fund that the 
ty due the depositors may be. avail- 
‘ther now or at any time within a 
He of seventy-five years. He must 
mand actuarial liability and the 
"nt of reserve which must be as- 
med to mect ‘tern. | 
“peculators, such as Toombs of Chi- 
(Continued on, Page 18) 
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PHOENIX ° 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


Established apte 
INSURANCE 









































A Life of 
Vivid Colors 


The all-around life underwriter is constantly making 
contacts and forming acquaintances of the most interest- 
ing and profitable kind. If he uses the chain system— 
that is, obtaining names of relatives and friends from 
those whom he serves—these contacts and acquaint- 
ances will be prodigal in number. He nmteets all social 
types, business types, professional types, wage-earning 
types. There is scarcely an aspect of life that does not 
come under his notice. His own horizon is broadened, 
his sympathies are made more keen, his mentality is 
developed and enriched, and he leads a life that is every 
day painted with vivid colors, and is thrilling in its 
interest. He learns from life, and supplements what he 
learns from books. It is difficult for the enthusiasm of 
such a man to become dull, or for his work to become 
monotonous. Like preacher, or lawyer, or physician, he 
is in the inner circle, where hearts are uncovered. 


And, furthermore, life insurance recognizes that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
This Edition 50c. per Copy 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE OF 
U. §. CHAMBER 10 TAKE UP 
MANY IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


Body Appointed by Pres. Strawn 
of Chamber Holds First Meet- 
ing October 1 


MANY LEADERS IN GROUP 


Unemployment Insurance, Pensions, 
As Well As Subjects In Other 
Branches Scheduled 


A distinguished group of insurance 
leaders from all branches of the business 
were selected recently by Silas H. 
Strawn, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, to serve as the insurance 
department committee. This commit- 
tee will hold its first meeting at the 
Chamber headquarters in Washington 
October 1 and a number of the most 
pressing matters before the insurance 
business will be taken up at that time 
by this group. 

The U. S. Chamber insurance commit- 
tee will prepare its insurance program 
for the year at that time and will cover 
a wide range of subjects in its schedule. 

Subjects to Come Before Committee 

This program includes studies with ref- 
erence to unemployment insurance in this 
country and abroad, carried on in co- 
operation with the Chamber’s special 
committee on Continuity of Business and 
Employment ; the results of financial re- 
sponsibility measures for motorists, and 
insurance aspects of annuities and pen- 
sions. The program also includes pro- 
motion of the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest and the Inter-Chamber 
Health Conservation Contest, a survey of 
insurance taxation and tendencies in 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

In addition, during the year, the com- 
mittee, through the Chamber’s Insur- 
ance Department, will promote the adopt- 
tion of the principles of the Model Ma- 
rine Insurance Law, as enacted in the 
District of Columbia and several states, 
the Model Arson Law and the Anti-Theft 
Act of the Uniform Vehicle Code. It 
likewise plans to assist member organi- 
zations in industrial and community ac- 
cident prevention programs. Other sur- 
veys of such special insurance subjects 
as inland transportation insurance and 
social insurance legislation, as well as of 
insurance subjects of general interest to 
the Chamber’s membership, may also be 
made. 





Who Are on the Committee 


Members of the committee were se- 
lected to include not only men conversan: 
with all fields of insurance and having a 
specialized knowledge of the subjects be- 
fore the committee for study, but also 
representatives of policyholders as well. 

The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Charles W. Gold, chairman 
president, Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C.; 
George D. Markham, vice-chairman, W. 
H. Markham & Co., St. Louis; Guy E. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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“Poverty Is Healthy,” is, in Popular Phrase, the 
Way the Writer of This Article Tersely Describes 
the Significance of the Trend of Mortality With 
Reference to the Economic Conditions Over a 


Long Period. 


It may be a profanity to cite the bless- 
ings of a national tragedy such as the 
current depression—and its kind of the 
past and future—but there is, neverthe- 
less, a deal of satisfaction for the fol- 
lowers of kindly Pollyanna in one ap- 
parently overlooked phase of such times 
as the present. 

This is, bluntly stated, the paradox 
that poverty is healthy. It is true that 
much is said, and truly so, of cases 
where sickness and death abound in pov- 
erty-stricken sections. And figures are 
cited to show that dollar-maddened citi- 
zens take their own lives in increasing 
numbers during the days of deflation, 
when fortunes vanish overnight. Never- 
theless, the cold statistical truth is that 
in years of panic and depression, mor- 
tality, country-wide, decreases rapidly, 
while in years of plenty and rising for- 
tune, precisely the reverse is true. 

This is not merely hypothesis from 
rumors and reports. It is the record of 
over a quarter century. It is a com- 
parison of the rise and fall in mortality 
and the rise and fall in prosperity over 
the ten major depressions and ten peaks 
of prosperity of this century. The two 
are parallel over the thirty years, not- 
withstanding wars, pestilence or wild- 
eyed inflation. There is a constant re- 
lationship, more basic than temporary 
conditions. 

aking no less reliable a measure of 
public health than the United States 
census figures on mortality in the reg- 
istration area of the United States, and 
the Annalist” chart of business activity 
as a guide to prosperity, the story of 
Poverty and health is amazing. For every 
Peak in business activity, with conse- 
quent prosperity, there is a mortality 
peak. Over the thirty vears there is 
a persistent downward trend in the 
deathrate, of course, chiefly due to in- 
fant mortality, but also to advances in 
medical science and health conservation, 
but the variations above and below the 
Normal trend are true to the picture. 
7 even the great “flu” epidemic of 

918 or such events as the 1907 panic and 
the 1929 crazy boom break the persist- 
ence of this relationship. 

Experience During Other Depressions 

Beginning with the opening of the 
century, we find the country in the throes 
: Its first recession after recovery from 
pf sweep of the great depression 
+ lon ~and we find mortality swinging 
- n sharply from the higher levels of 
had Previous years. By 1903 business 
ad resumed its full pace—and the death 
ed had turned up slightly, going more 
en upward the following year. It 
that in the mid-year of 1903, however, 
lhe fairly severe recession swept the 
pee try, carrying through 1904—and as 
th a waned and prosperity vanished, 

e deathrate again fell. 
engbain, by 1907, the new peak of Am- 
; Pa. eee was reached—and_ in 
as no downward trend in mortality 
bo < ecked by a rather sharp rise in 
ic Pye cas But when the great pan- 
4 07 swept business into the dol- 

ums the deathrate turned sharply 


Periops 


By C. C. Nash, Jr. 
Advertising Manager, Home Life of New York 


down, continuing downward through 1909. 
In the latter year, business again re- 
covered, 1910 being practically back to 
normal—while the deathrate for 1910 
jumped 4%. The old story was repeated 
in 1911, when depression and reduced 
deathrate were both reported—and in 
1912-13, when recovery and increased 
deathrate went hand in hand. 


Trend Held True During War Years 


In 1914 the great war broke out and 
it would assuredly be expected that the 
years to follow would see a violation of 
this parallel. But not so. In 1914, as 
business fell away at the first war scare 
the deathrate dropped, but as war or- 
ders swept the United States into activ- 
ity during the next three years, mor- 
tality jumped up to and above the 1912 
level. Then the greatest paradox of all. 
The world was swept by the great in- 
fluenza epidemic, the death toll reaching 
record peaks. But a glance at the chart 
of business activity and prosperity shows 
this sharp upturn in deathrate fully jus- 
tified by the greatest and longest period 
of sustained activity without recession— 
and consequent prosperity—in the his- 
tory of the country. The country was 
either weary from war effort or bur- 
dened with prolonged prosperity—what- 
ever the cause, the deaths were the 
answer. 

To evidence continuance of the rela- 
tion, the early post-war ease found its 
drop in mortality to a new low mark 
but the quick renewal of activity in 1919 
and 1920 saw a quick upturn, even though 
slight, in deaths. Then, when the 1920 


depression again swept away prosperity 
mortality went to a new low mark and 
the years that followed saw the death- 
rate wavering above and below that 
mark, always accounting for variations 
in business. In 1923, 1926 and 1929 there 
were mortality peaks—just as there were 
business activity peaks. And in 1924, 
1927 and 1930 there were the parallel 
troughs, bad business and improved 
health being jointly experienced. Even 
though the mortality increases in 1924 
and 1929 came chiefly from influenza, 
the long time relationship held firm. In 
fact, influenza statistics of themselves 
show an even closer and more sharply 
defined parallel throughout. The rise 
and fall in “flu” and pneumonia deaths 
is almost as good as a chart in busi- 
ness activity. 

These are dry statistics, but they. tell 
a story which might possibly be of sreat 
value to the people of the country. They 
indicate that there is some profit in de- 
pressions and that the billions lost in 
property values are more than offset by 
the billions saved in lives. They indicate. 
perhaps, that we humans, heedless of 
our own frailties, need some such safety 
valve as an economic recession to force 
us into better care of our bodies. And 
they seem to prove that we are not 
physically as strong as our ambitions, 
for the periods of excessively spent en- 
ergy without fail take their toll in lives. 
There is also the thought that the truth 
or a part of the truth may lie in thé 
spending of the prosperity dollars. It 
mav be that reckless living and excessive 
eating bring about the deaths and that 





Charles E. Ives A Gomposer 


Charles E. Ives, formerly of Ives & 
Myrick, managers of the Mutual Life, 
has had quite a reputation as a com- 
poser and recently some of his composi- 
tions have been heard in Paris. In dis- 
cussing him Henry Cowell says in a re- 
cent issue of The New Freeman: 

The early environment of Charles Ives 
was a small backwoods Connecticut vil- 
lage. His father was a musician, an ex- 
perimental one. Ives heard much music 
performed by country fiddlers, and no- 
ticed the way it was actually played, 
not the way it was written. For it is 
unnotable differences that create an Am- 
erican idiom in folk-music. The Colonia! 
Americans sang tunes brought from Eng- 
land, but they changed the way of sing- 
ing them, until they became our own. 
If one tries to write down such changes, 
one finds that they lie in very delicate 
distinctions, hard if not impossible to 
notate. These were called mistakes bv 
the early trained musicians, and weeded 


out. 
Style Described 


Ives knew better than to weed out 
these subtleties, and following a fine con- 
ventional training, he developed his style, 
in which these “mistakes” were incorpo- 
rated into the body of the music; the 
slight off-beats in the rhythm, the way 


the country fiddlers would never come 
in exactly on the beat, and would be a 
bit out of tune; all these things and 
the homely style of singing church-hymns 
have been preserved in Ives’ music and 
he will go to great lengths to try to no- 
tate the exact shades desired, and the 
exact tone-quality to be sought for. Not 
that this is all there is of his style; he 
has proceeded far along a complex de- 
velopment of his own, but it has a foun- 
dation in these things, which are a key 
to understanding of his music and his 
viewpoint, which is so different from the 
current European one that he is mis- 
understood by many. His largesse in the 
use of many parts, abundant harmonies, 


‘constantly changing rhythms and many 


rhythms together, his delight in an im- 
provisitory style, his written requests to 
players of his music to use their judg- 
ment in the playing of certain passages, 
his eagerness that they should add some- 
thing to the spirit of his music (as folk 
music grows); all these things have been 
misunderstood by musicians in general. 
He dotes on the spirit of freedom, as 
opposed to the great strictness of form 
applied by such men as Schoenberg; he 
believes that the’ performer should play 
the music according to the feeling of the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


| Morraurry Lower Durine Depression 





CHESTER C. NASH, JR. 


Mr. Nash is a former daily newspaper- 
man who once edited a paper of his own. 
He is well known in the imsurance field 
by reason of his years in insurance jour- 
nalism. He is a keen student of eco- 
nomics and the general business situa- 
tion and is a talented writer. Some of 
his articles on conditions with special 
reference to insurance have been widely 
quoted. 


enforced privation is of value. As the 
four million in the war army know, army 
diet, with its frugality and simplicity, 
proved a healthy diet—and thus it may 
be that, from this standpoint alone, pov- 
erty is to be found healthy. 

There are many ideas provoked by 
these figures. Not the least is the thought 
that the mysterious “flu” may have its 
source somewhere more nearly in the 
personal realm than believed. It is well 
to cite it as an epidemic disease—but 
it is strange that each “flu” epidemic 
has been in a prosperity and high busi- 
ness activity year and each trough of 
low “flu” mortality has been in a year 
of recession. Perhaps the medicos can 
start with this and tell us something 
more of “flu” and national preparedness 
in the fight against it. 

Another thought for casual reference 
is possibly directed to economists. They 
might, in the future, look to mortality 
trends for a more basic guide in fore- 
casting. Had they done so in recent years 
they might have prevented the woes of 
1930, instead of openly inviting these 
troubles which are still with us. When 
they see the deathrate turn up they 
could with profit check and re-check 
their other factors before pronouncing a 
brilliant future and the abandonment of 
old formulae of public welfare. For 
without failure every upturn in mortality 
in the past thirty years has been fol- 
lowed within a year by a recession in 
business. That, however, is because they 
have biased experience. A few suicides 
greatly weight the figures of most com- 
panies, especially where large amounts 
are written—and 1930 was a record year 
for “high-priced suicides.” Industrial in- 
surance, however, dealing in the masses, 
did show this experience of reduced 
deathrate, and it is likely a safe venture 
that the 1930 census figures will verify 
them. For the years 1900 to 1928 the 
census figures do give this story. And 
those figures do not lie very strenu- 
ously. 
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HELPING THE MEN 
WHO SELL 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, effective 
ways to help its field men. We recognize the fact that our 
own success is dependent upon the success of the men on 
the firing line—the men who sell. The Company’s remark- 
able growth and vitality is largely the result of this high 


conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life 
makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking 
Agents. It’s the kind of Company they like to represent. 
Its multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, Group and Sal- 


ary Savings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opportunities 








for success. Its new, liberal policy forms offer unusually 


/ attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 


with the Missouri State Life — The Progressive Company. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life 








Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Urges Life Companies 
To Drop Disability 


GARFIELD W. BROWN’S OPINION 








Minnesota Commissioner Says Feature 
Should Be Elimimated Since It 
Hasn’t Paid Its Way 





Life companies should cease writing 
disability coverage except in so far as 
waiver of premium is concerned. Such 
was in effect the opinion expressed by 
Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of insurance, in his address on 
“Permanent & Total Disability Coverage 
in Life Policies,” given at the Portland 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners this week. 

“This proposal,” said the speaker, “in- 
volves a major operation which, if per- 
formed, will remove the source of infec- 
tion and relieve the patient of the nu- 
merous minor operations suggested by 
various consultants. Personally, I favor 
the operation. In my judgment the only 
way this can be accomplished is through 
the concerted action of all, or at least the 
larger proportion of life companies. 
Whether this is feasible is not for me to 
say. Certainly this convention has no 
power, nor have individual commission- 
ers, to take such drastic action. But we 
can consider the merits of the proposal 
and make recommendations one way or 
the other.” 

After reviewing the discussions of dis- 
ability and resolutions on the subject 
which had featured other national con- 
ventions of the commissioners, Mr. 
Brown said: 


Results Unfavorable 


_ “Results to date have utterly failed to 
justify the optimistic prophesies of two 
years ago. Underwriting losses have con- 
tinued, the class of undesirable ‘pension- 
ers’ has increased enormously, while con- 
troversies between companies and as- 
sureds as to the interpretation of the 
disability contract have not subsided to 
any appreciable extent if at all. Insur- 
ance commissioners are still compelled 
to explain to disgruntled policvholders 
the difference between total and perma- 
nent disability on the one hand and ac- 
cident and health insurance on the other; 
to listen to the oft-repeated wail that 
the agent who sold the contrcct repre- 
sented it as the latter; and to admonish 
assureds to do—what all know is seldom 
done even by the insurance intelligencia 
—viz., to read their policies before filing 
them away for safekeeping. That life 
insurance suffers by reason of such con- 
troversies may be accepted as axiomatic. 

“Some of the losses of the last two 
years may be attributed to a rather 
startling sales policy adopted bv many 
of the carriers during the first six months 
of 1930. It was generally assumed—at 
least by the uninitiated—that the first 
six months of 1930 would show a marked 
decline in disability underwriting, that 
agents would receive specific instructions 
to stress life insurance during that pe- 
riod and forget disability, particularly as 
the companies were then promulgating 
rates effective as of July 1 which would 
Presumably prove adequate. 


Disability Overstressed 


‘But again the prognostications of the 
unsophisticated miscarried. Disability 
Was universally stressed as never before, 
and insurance prospects were urged to 
get in under the wire,’ to load up with 
disability coverages before the rates went 
lp, thereby gorging the companies with 
the unprofitable business complained of. 
; ‘T can’t help but feel that the compara- 
ive reduction in new business written 
during the last six months of 1930 was 
due not entirely to the depression as 
claimed by some nor to the fact—-if itisa 
act—that the first six months of everv 
year are better from a production stand- 
ag than the last. but largely to the 
i that producers in general had prac- 
ically exhausted their list of prosnects 
y loading them up with disability insur- 
ance—with life insurance thrown in. 
Owever that may be the fact re- 
S that disability insurance as now 









main 


written is a thorn in the flesh of most 
life companies and that a real effort is 
being made to remove it, even though a 
major operation may be required. 


Proposals For Remedy 


“Some of the proposals most common- 
ly offered to remedy this situation are as 
follows: 

“1. To exercise more care in under- 
writing. 

“2. To cut monthly benefits from $10 
to $5 per thousand of insurance. 

“3. To stop disability payments at age 
60 or 65. 

“4. To lengthen the waiting period 
from four to six months. 

“5. To limit coverage to cases where 
disability occurs before a certain age— 
say 55. 

“6. To adopt a pro rating clause aimed 
to prevent an insured from obtaining 
benefits in excess of his average income 
over a period of two or three years next 
preceding disability. 

“7. To cease writing disability cover- 
age except in so far as waiver of premium 
is concerned. 

“The universal adoption of any one of 
these proposals would undoubtedly re- 
duce underwriting losses in some de- 
gree.” 

After weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various proposals, Mr. 
Brown said: “If disability is to continue 
to be written as a part of life contracts, 
and if a committee of this body is to give 
further consideration to the matter of 
standard disability provisions, I recom- 
mend that serious thought be given to 
the incorporation therein of a standard 
pro rate clause. 


Recommends Proposal No. 7 


“Proposal No. 7 involves a major op- 
eration which, if performed, will remove 
the source of infection and relieve the 
patient of the numerous minor operations 
suggested by various consultants. Per- 
sonally, I favor the operation. 

“In my judgment the only way this 
can be accomplished (dropping now the 
medica! similie) is through the concerted 











Iowa Governor Seeks 
Interest Rate Cut 


Governor Tucker of Iowa invited 
life insurance company executives of 
that state to a conference several 
days ago to consider a means of les- 
sening the burden of the farmers of 
the state by reducing the interest 
rate on mortgage loans and discour- 
aging foreclosure. No conclusion was 
reached at the conference and the 
question of a moratorium on farm 
mortgage loans was not discussed. 











COMMISSIONERS’ BANQUET 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 15—At the ban- 
quet tonight the speakers were Commis- 
sioners Davis, Warner and Dunham. W. 
C. Schuppel, vice-president of the Ore- 
gon Mutual Life introduced Tarver of 
Texas to be toastmaster. William L. 
Finley, naturalist, gave colored slides in 
a talk on Oregon wild life. James Vic- 
tor Barry was called upon for a bright, 
impromptu speech. 





action of all, or at least the larger pro- 
portion of life companies. Whether this 
is feasible is not for me to say. Certainly 
this convention has no power, nor have 
individual commissioners, to take such 
drastic action. We can consider the 
merits of the proposal, open up our 
meetings as a forum for discussion, and 
make recommendations one way or. the 
other, but that is all. 


“Tt is for the companies to say whether 
they are willing to forego a certain por- 
tion of their business, carrying a sub- 
stantial premium incom e—business 
which, however, up to the present time 
has not paid its own way—in order to 
stop unnecessary losses, reduce contro- 
versies, misunderstandings, litigation, and 
in order to re-establish life insurance in 
the minds of the public as the most stable 
and the most dependable of American in- 
stitutions.” 
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Provident Mutual policies. 





PROVIDENT TOOLS 
(No. 9) 


SALES HELPS 


The Provident Mutual offers its representatives an 
extensive choice of fine booklets, leaflets, blotters, news- 
paper electrotypes, magazine reprints and other sales 


helps. All are additional sharp tools to use in selling 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 










































































Commissioners Hear Of 
Pitfalls In Co. Lending 


POOR CONSTRUCTION A FACTOR 


Commissioner H. L. Davis Sees Need 
for Protection Against Loss in 
Mortgages 





Portland, Ore. Sept. 15—Large and 
avoidable losses caused by loans made 
by life companies on improved realty 
where there have been fraudulent ap- 
praisals, poor construction and other pit- 
falls, were discussed today by Commis- 
sioner Herbert L. Davis of the District 
of Columbia. He thought that frequent- 
ly loans were made on the size of a 
building rather than upon quality. Com- 
panies have often taken over shoddy 
buildings where there is constant need 
of repairs and costly upkeep. Buildings 
constructed of low cost materials are ex- 
pensive to maintain and rapidly lose 
value. 

He criticized buildings put up by spec- 
ulators. He recommended that life com- 
panies take leadership in demanding new 
standards in mortgage loan practices so 
that there shall be structural assurance. 
He called attention to classification of 
buildings advocated by such men as Wal- 
ter Stabler, former real estate chief of 
~ Metropolitan Life. Continuing he 
said: 

“Today there is momentum in the well- 
matured program of Clyde A. Mann, di- 
rector of Certified Building Registry, 
New York, to whom the speaker is deep- 
ly indebted for technical advice incident 
to the solution of many problems con- 
fronting the speaker relative to financ- 
ing and managing extensive building op- 
erations in his capacity as Federal re- 
ceiver. The results accomplished by Wal- 
ter Stabler in demanding honest work- 
manship and sound building materials 
are worthy of special mention. Stabler 
has safeguarded the loans of his com- 
pany and materially contributed to less- 
ening waste, distress, substitutions and 
frauds formerly rampant. Home buyers 
by many thousands have been made vic- 
tims of poor construction of houses and 
have been disillusioned by speculative 
builders including realtors.” 





APPOINTED COAST MANAGER 





J. J. Stegge Named General Agent- 
Manager at San Francisco; Active 
On Coast 
J. J. Stegge, who has been an out- 
standing life insurance organizer and 
producer in Oakland, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed general agent-manager for the 
Lincoln National Life, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. Mr. Stegge will con- 
tinue to make his home in Oakland but 

maintain his office in San Francisco. 

The Lincoln National appointee has had 
eighteen years of life insurance experi- 
ence. He entered the business in Fargo, 
N. D., where he was in the real estate 
business with his father. Later he moved 
to California and joined the Shields 
Agency of the Equitable Society, later 
the Ben Shapro Agency and then the 
Peter Nurman Agency. He later became 
assistant manager at Oakland in charge 
of a unit which became one of the most 
successful in the Bay district. ° 

Mr. Stegge was last year president of 
the East Bay Underwriters’ Association ; 
the year before he was colonel of the 
Life Underwriters regiment in the Com- 
munity Chest drive. He is active in civic 
affairs and widely known in Oakland and 
San Francisco. 





N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSES 


A schedule of insurance courses pri- 
marily designed to meet the needs of 
those who are engaged in the business 
has been announced by New York Uni- 
versity. These will be given in the build- 
ings at Washington Square and at Trin- 
ity Place in the evening, beginning Sep- 
tember 21. Registration closes Septem- 
ber 26. There are courses covering all 
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PRUDENTIAL OUTBIDS BANKERS 


Newark Company Buys the State of New 
Jersey’s Issue of $20,000,000 of 
Highway Bonds 


Financial circles were treated to some- 
what of a surprise last week when the 
State of New Jersey’s issue of $20,000,- 
000 of 334% highway bonds was awarded 
to the Prudential, bidding directly. The 
insurance company topped a list of sixty- 
five offers submitted by banks and bank- 
ing syndicates, with a tender of 103.01, 
representing an interest cost of 3.52% to 
the state. 

The capture of the issue by the Pru- 
dential caused a flurry in view of so 
much competitive bidding by numerous 
banking groups. 
of bonds by the state was in June when 
$3,000,000 of serial 314% bonds were sold 
to two Newark banks and a Newark 
dealer at a small premium above par, 
yielding the state the record low inter- 
est cost of 3.45%. 


The last previous sale: 


DINE STUART B. ROTE 


Members of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey gave 
a testimonial dinner last week at the 
Newark Athletic Club to Stuart B. Rote, 
who has resigned as general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Newark. Mr. 
Rote was one of the founders of the 
association. Several of the guests 
praised Mr. Rote for his untiring efforts 
in building up the organization. On be- 
half of the members he was presented 
with a handsome desk set. 





GEORGE M. BRASIER’S DEATH 


George M. Brasier, for more than elev- 
en years assistant secretary of the New 
York Life, died at his home, West Hemp- 
stead, L. IL, last week of heart disease 
after a long illness. Mr. Brasier began 
his business career as a clerk in the New 
York Life home office in 1885, and ad- 
vanced, step by step, to the position he 
held when death called him. 


JUDEA LIFE INNOVATION 


Introduces “Educational Income Agree- 
ment” Which Can Be Added to 
Company Policies 

A new “Educational Income Agree- 
ment” has been introduced by the Judea 
Life. This agreement can be added, with- 
out any additional cost to the policyhold- 
er, to any company policy where the face 
amount is payable at death. 

The main features of the agreement 
are as follows: (1) Interest at not less 
than 334% on the face amount of the 
policy, payable to the beneficiary up to 
age 18; (2) commencing at age 18 and 
payable in quarterly instalments for a 
period of four years, the full face amount 
of the policy; (3) in addition to the 
above, a fully paid-up life policy to the 
beneficiary up to age 30, granted without 
evidence of insurability and convertible 
to any plan of insurance up to age 25. 


LIFE COURSE AT COLUMBIA 

An evening course in life insurance 
will be given at Columbia University be- 
ginning September 29, the instructor be- 
ing James R. Trimble, assistant mathe- 
matician of the Mutual Benefit Life. The 
course aims to provide a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of the business 


and of the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. It is designed especially to meet 
the needs of employes of home offices, 
of agents, and of others who desire to 
gain a general knowledge of the conduct 
of the business. 





BRAGG IN LOS ANGELES 
James Elton Bragg, director of the life 
insurance training course at New York 


University, was the guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Los Angeles held last 
Friday. 











and other semi-public places. 
ences at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 
than 500 times to audiences totalling more than a million. 


Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an insurance problem 


HE insurance companies have played an impor- 
tant part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. Preventing losses as well as paying them 
is a part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, “Control, The Golden Rule for 
Motorists,” giving the rules for safe driving; and a moving picture film, “Why Be Careless,”’ realistically 
portraying the hazards of the highway. 


The booklet, “Control,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has been distributed throughout the 
country since its publication in 1926, through Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs and Safety Coun- 
cils and other organizations. 


The film, ““Why Be Careless” is usually shown by health officers to small groups in health centers 
It is also shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audi- 
Since it was made at the close of 1929, it has been shown more 


—ertyat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any members of the underwriting fraternity interested, 


or to arrange for the showing of the film. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sees Examination Cost 
Burdensome to Co’s 


HOWARD P. DUNHAM’S ADDRESS 





Connecticut Commissioner Thinks It Un- 
fair for Companies to Reimburse 
States for Examination Costs 





Insurance companies should be spared 
needless expense in conducting exami- 
nations by insurance departments, Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut declared in his address Monday 
before the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Dunham feels that the conduct of 
examinations is probably the most ith- 
portant of the multiple duties of a state 
insurance commissioner. 

He pointed out that such examinations 
are made by the insurance departments 





HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


of the various states for the purpose 
of discovering any element which may be 
prejudicial of an insurance company to 
meet its obligations. “They are a check 
on the accuracy of a company’s annual 
report,” he said. “From information I 
have collected there were 1,605 of these 
examinations made last year in the 
United States which rather shows the 
magnitude of the work. 

“It is fundamental that the insurance 
commissioner’s prime function is the »ro- 
tection of policyholders,” Mr. Dunham 
said. “To secure this protection he must 
take care that only sound and reputable 
companies are permitted to sell insurance 
in his state. From an audit of a com- 
pany’s statement he can tell if it is in 
a sound condition, provided he is sure 
that the statement as rendered is cor- 
rect; that the assets are properly val- 
ued; that the reserves are adequate. He 
can be sure of this only if the company 
is examined frequently enough to satisfy 

im that it is accurately preparing the 
Statement rendered.” 

Powers of Officials 

While asserting that “manifestly an 
examination into the affairs of these com- 
Panies at periodic intervals is necessary 
if the public good is to be conserved,” 
Commissioner Dunham made it clear that 
the “powers delegated to supervising of- 
ficials are only those of supervision and 
regulation and emphatically not of man- 
agement and administration” and that 
with “regulation obtruding itself into the 
Place of management, the skillful opéra- 
tion of any branch of business which is 
affected with a public interest will in a 
reat measure be removed.” 

Viscussing the cost of examinations, 
the commissioner said: 
. the presence and activity of exam- 
>a add materially to the expense of 
he company examined and also interfere 
bs the orderly and ordinary conduct 
pla business and while examinations 
oth mandatory and necessary the 
commissioners should exercise the de- 
Sree of latitude given to them under their 
dws to the end that prolonged and un- 


warranted examinations may be avoided. 
“From the amount of taxes paid by 
the insurance companies, $609,396,950 for 
the last ten years, of which $99,991,472 
was paid last year, it would seem that 
no further charges should be made for 
examinations, but states generally don’t 
reason this way and heavy additional 
charges are imposed for the work re- 
quired to be done by statute. The 
charges and expenses for convention ex- 
aminations last year alone by ten states 
reporting to our secretary amounted to 
$54,480 and the amounts paid by the 
companies to their home states probably 
amounted to considerable sums. 


Reimbursing Unfair 


“Speaking of the tremendous costs to 
the companies for examinations, I think 
it unfair for the companies to reimburse 
the states for the costs of examination. 
It tends to encourage needless exami- 
nations and also prolongs them. The 
expense of periodic examinations should 
be met by the states to avoid waste and 
extravagance and for special examina- 
tions we should charge actual expenses 
only. 

“When it is necessary to examine a 
company, either by reason of a well- 
founded belief that such an examination 
is warranted by the facts and circum- 
stances or by the mandatory provisions 
of the law, such examination should be 
conducted in a manner to give as little 
inconvenience to the examined unit as 
possible, and expedited in every way so 
that inconvenience and expense may be 
minimized. 

“In discussing the commissioner’s duty 
in regard to examinations it is well to 
make some distinction between compa- 
nies incorporated in his home state and 
companies incorporated in other states.” 
Commissioner Dunham said, “but it is 
also well to remember that there is no 
fundamental difference in principle. It 
is his duty to satisfy himself as to the 
soundness of all companies which he 
permits to take money from policyhold- 
ers in his state. 

“There is no iustification for a multi- 
plicity of examinations by the several 
states, if an examination by the home 
states or by any one of the states is in 
competent hands and can be relied upon 
with a reasonable degree of confidence 
by other states in which the company 
is transacting business. 


Why They Are Necessary 


“Thorough and efficient examinations 
are necessary to protect the insuring 
public generally. For example: 

“1, The life insurance policyholder 
should know that the reserves, out of 
which a claim on his policy must be paid, 
are wisely and conservatively invested. 

“2. The annuitant wants to know that 
he will not outlive the company’s ca- 
pacity to pay him a regular income. 

“3. The employer taking out work- 
men’s compensation insurance wants to 
know that liability will not come back 
on him due to the company’s failure. 

“4. The principal under a suretv bond 
wants assurance that the company’s bond 
is good under all circumstances. 

“5. The personal accident and health 
policyholder wants to feel sure that the 
company insuring him is not only sound 
but fair in dealing with his type of claim. 

“6. The man who insures his property 
against fire wants to feel secure in pay- 
ment of a claim even against the worst 
conflagration hazard. 

“7, The man who insures his liability 
as an automobile driver wants to feel 
sure that his liability is fully protected. 

“8. The store owner who takes out 
plate glass insurance wants to be as- 
sured of prompt replacement after break- 
age, that his business may continue un- 
interrupted, etc.” 





JOHN T. WILLIAMS INJURED 


John T. Williams, brother of Charles 
F. Williams, president of the Western 
& Southern Life, was injured severely 
last week in an automobile accident near 
his home in Oakland, Cal. Mr. Williams 
is vice-president of the Union Lumber 
Co. at Oakland. He is seventy years 
of age. 











A Vigorous 
Membership... 


Although the New England Mu- 
tual has been underwriting lives 
continuously since 1843, the 
vigor of its membership is main- 
tained by the influx of healthy 
young lives. 


More than half of the new Poli- 
cyholders last year were between 
the ages of 22 and 37. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 











GUNTHER PORTRAIT PRESENTED 

As a mark of the esteem in which he 
was held, the staff and field force of 
the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., re- 
cently presented to the company a large, 
handsomely framed portrait of the late 
Herbert B. Gunther, vice-president and 
secretary. 


1) 





N. J. ASSOCIATION MEET 
The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey held a luncheon meeting at 


the Newark Athletic Club last week to 
lay plans for the association’s develop- 
ment this year. 





by his family physician. 


college graduate. 


of equality. 


problems. 


Address: 


CLOSER 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, New York 





xtraordinary CPirostiuiity 


for an 


xtraordinary Man --- 


This is an opportunity to act as a professional life underwriter 

in every sense of the term—to counsel and advise a clientele of 

* highly successful men whose confidence and respect you have as 
completely as a medical specialist to whom a patient has been sent 


We are a well-known firm in the Grand Central district. We 

require a life insurance man who is more than a salesman—one 

who knows policy forms, costs, etc., for all companies, who has a 
complete knowledge of life insurance trusts and policy instalment 
options, and who is familiar with inheritance and estate taxes. A 

o: degree in law or accounting, or home office experience, will be an 
advantage in his work. He should be over thirty years old and a 

He must have a good knowledge of investments 
and general business, and be able to meet men of affairs on a basis 


We will so introduce such a man to our clients as to enable him 
impartially, disinterestedly and effectively to advise about their estate 
His time will be fully occupied by such conferences and 
the research which they necessitate. 

® and never be called upon to do an undignified or unethical thing. 
He will, however, be subjected to all of the discipline of an organi- 
zation, and he will be required to work under constant pressure and 
at high speed for long hours. 


Compensation will be on a straight salary basis with unlimited 
& opportunity to advance. 
one man and therefore request you to make 
your letter a complete picture of your quali- 
fications. 
your application will be treated in the strict- 
est confidence. 


1} 


He will never lack prospects 


We require only 


Every letter will be answered and 
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Conventions 





Atlantic City Meeting 
Draws Big Attendance 


FIRST REGIONAL CONVENTION 





President Clark Gets Ovation on Occa- 
sion of Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
With Company 





ovation was accorded 
Clark, Jr., of the 
Central when he ascended the 
platform to welcome the fieldmen at 
the company’s regional convention held 
at the-Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, 
September 8 and 9. Representatives 
were there from New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Middle 
Coast states. The reason of the unusual 
demonstration was that the agents were 
aware that the Union Central president 
had just completed twenty-five years of 
service with the company. 

The Atlantic City meeting was the first 
of three regional conventions that the 
company is sponsoring this season. A 
convention was held at French Lick 
Springs September 11 and 12; and a third 
conference will be held at Biloxi, Miss., 
October 5 with representatives 


A. tremendous 
President Jesse R. 
Union 


5 and 6, 
of the company’s Southern agencies at- 
tending. 

President Clark, in his opening address, 
surveyed the present business situation 
and expressed his deep-seated confidence 
in the general soundness of the country’s 
business structure. He pointed out that 
180 agents of the Union Central had 
increased their production in 1931 over 
1930 and that a number of general agen- 
cies of the company were substantially 
ahead of their last year’s record. Mr. 
Clark expressed a thorough confidence 
that business will take a turn for the 
better in the fall. 


Honor Memory of Dead 


Following President Clark’s address, 
the convention paused for a moment of 
silence in memory of members of the 
Union Central field force who have died 
since the last convention. General Agent 
Edward S. Brashears of Washington, 
General Agent W. Gray Harris of Wor- 
cester, Mass. and Manager Frank J. 
Dunn comprised a memorial committee 
which read resolutions honoring Ernest 
E. Decker, former manager of the Port- 
land, Me., agency; Walter E. Tougas, 
long-time member of the Boston agency 
who always led the company singing at 
conventions; Lloyd K. Allen, former as- 
sistant manager of the Boston agency, 
and V. B. Greeley, formerly of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., agency. 

The remainder of the first morning’s 
session was taken up with talks by Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Jerome Clark, 
George L. Williams, vice-president and 
chairman of the board; Assistant Actu- 
ary Arthur J. Koeppe and Joseph P. De- 
vine, general manager of the home office 
agency in Cincinnati. President Clark 
presided at the meeting. 

Vice-President Williams presided at the 
afternoon session. Manager James M. 
Woodhouse of the Boston agency was 
first on the program with a rousing talk 
urging agents to specialize. The next 
event was a demonstration of an income 
sales talk given by Manager J. Henry 
Hooper, head of the Baltimore and 
Richmond, Va., agencies, and George 
Hebner, Jr., a member of the Baltimore 
agency. Herbert J. Atkinson of the Bos- 
ton agency then explained his systematic 
plan of selling the company’s Personal 
Life Income Plan which has enabled him 
to place almost $300,000 of paid-for busi- 
ness on the books already this year. He 
was followed by Ernest W. Culberson of 
the Charles B. Knight Agency in New 
York, who told of his experiences dur- 
ing the last two months selling the com- 
pany’s Education Policy. 

Dr. William Muhlberg, medical direc- 
tor, then gave an interesting talk about 
the work of the medical department of 
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25 Years with Co. | 








JESSE R. CLARK, JR. 


the company and discussed some recent 
interesting cases. 
Knight Talk Inspiring 

The closing talk of the Tuesday after- 
noon session by General Manager Charles 
B. Knight, New York, was generally con- 
ceded one of the most inspiring ever 
listened to by a Union Central audience. 
Mr. Knight told some of his experiences 
during a third of a century in the life 
insurance business. He wound up by 
pledging the company the New York 
agency would close 1931 ahead of 1930. 

Secretary W. Howard Cox presided at 
the Wednesday morning session which 
was opened with an address by Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies Mark S. 
Trueblood. Mr. Trueblood was followed 
by a talk on “Policyholders’ Service 
Month” by Louis Guberman, $500,000 
Club member of the New York agency, 
who has been always among the leaders 
of this annual event. 

Diederich H. Ward, outstanding mem- 
ber of the New York agency and char- 
ter member of the company’s $500,000 
Club, then gave a talk entitled “Don’t 
Use a Driver for a Putt,” comparing life 
underwriting wtih the game of golf. A 
demonstration of selling the Family In- 
come Policy was then given by Asso- 
ciate Manager Leo J. Burns and Super- 
visor Edward S. Diem of the Buffalo 
agency. 

A high point of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session was the address by Assistant 
Secretary Richard S. Rust regarding the 
work of the underwriting department of 
the home office. J. Mitchel Thorsen of 
New York gave a talk called “Selling 
Yourself to the Public and to Your Pros- 
pect” in which he told of his very suc- 
cessful experience in advertising. Miss 
L. Evelyne Grieve of the New York 
agency told the assembled representa- 
tives how to use the company’s Personal 
Life Income policy and their own renew- 
al commissions to build up retirement 
funds for their own old age. The Wed- 
nesday morning meeting was closed with 
a rousing talk by Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Agencies Wendell F. Hanselman 
which brought the meeting to a close. 

Burlesque Skit a Hit 

A side-splitting interruption of the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting was the bur- 
lesque skit given by members of the 
New York agency under the direction 
of Hubert E. Davis. The skit was a 
comic parody of present day radio ad- 
vertising and kept the convention in an 
uproar for fifteen minutes while Mr. 
Davis and his happy Life Melody Bovs 
endeavored to motivate a policyholder 
to buy more insurance. Other members 


Second Meet Held At 
French Lick Springs 


MIDDLE - WESTERN FIELDMEN 
Eleven $500,000 Club Producers Intro- 
duced; Russell S. King, Indianapolis 
Manager, Makes Hit 








Attending the Union Central’s French 
Lick Springs meeting on September 11 
and 12 were representatives from the 
Middle-Western agencies and several of 
the Pacific Coast agencies. 

The convention was opened by Presi- 
dent Clark, who welcomed the fieldmen, 
following which the representatives heard 
addresses by Superintendent of Agencies 
Clark, Vice-President Williams, Assist- 
ant Actuary A. J. Koeppe and Joseph 
P. Devine, general manager of the home 
office agency. 

During the course of the morning pro- 
gram Superintendent Clark introduced 
two managers who have been appointed 
since the home office convention last 
September. They are Lee T. Hemmel- 
garn, St. Paul, Minn., and Thomas B. 
Hull, Fargo, N. D. Mid-western mem- 
bers of the company’s $500,000 Club, 
highest production organization, were in- 
troduced. They are: Charles Romer, Roy 
Green, Mary Bates, Mrs. M. F. Hoff- 
man, Theodore Bumiller, John Sebastian, 
Sidney G. Marean, Cincinnati; Earl V. 
Reed, MacPherson, Kan.; John A. Doyle, 
Cleveland; M. H. Bronner, Chicago, and 
Lloyd S. Wright, Indianapolis. 

William L. McPheeters, manager of the 
Cleveland agency and chairman of the 
resolutions committee, read a short tri- 
bute to agents who have died during the 
last year. 

The Friday afternoon session was pre- 
sided over by Vice-President Williams 
and opened with an address by Paul 
Hommeyer, district supervisor for the 
Southern agencies. Following Mr. Hom- 
meyer was a discussion of the Family 
Income policy by Zeno C. Yates, sales 
supervisor of the Chicago agency. Mr. 
Reed discussed the Personal Life Income 
policy, a contract with which he has 
had an unusually large degree of suc- 
cess. Two younger members of the field 
force representatives of the Cincinnati 
agency, presented a sales demonstration 





of the cast were Charles Mansfield, H. 
Sheridan Baketel, Jack Knight, JT. Mitch- 
el Thorsen, Walter Leon and Edgar Jo- 


seph. Vice-President Williams was 
pressed into service before the skit 
ended. 


A feature of the meeting was the in- 
troduction of two new Union Central 
managers who have joined the company 
since the last convention held at the 
home office in September, 1930. They 
are Fred J. Street of the Buffalo agen- 
cy whose organization has shown a tre- 
mendous gain in the ten months since he 
took charge there. and Richard Sprague 
of the Portland. Me., agency who suc- 
ceeded Ernest E. Decker, who died last 
winter. 

At the convention Superintendent 
Clark introduced the members of the 
Union Central $500,000 Club who ‘were 
in attendance. They were: Robert A. 
Sasseen, leader of the company last vear 
with more than $2,000,000 of paid-for 
business and president of the club (New 
York); Richard J. Conheim of New 
York, who is leading the company this 
year with more than $1,000,000 naid-for 
already; Henry Penn Burke of Philadel- 
vhia, who produced almost $2,000,000 of 
naid-for business last year; Charles A. 
Blatchley of New Rochelle, N. Y., who 
last year sold more than a million; Jo- 
seph Gross of New York. another mil- 
lionaire producer of 1930; Hubert E. 
Davis of the New York agency; Merton 
G. Gordon, New York; Frank R. Kelly, 
New York; J. Mitchel Thorsen, New 
York; Herman Stark, New York; Died- 
erich H. Ward. New York; Stacy K. 
Beebe. New York, and Louis Guberman, 
New York. 
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GEORGE L. WILLIAMS 


of the Educational Policy. They were 
John F. Clyde and Douglas A. Warner. 
They were followed by Dr. Muhlberg 
with a description of medical department 
procedure and suggestions on how best 
to use the facilities offered. 


King Telis Experiences 

Russell S. King, manager at Indianapo- 
lis, then closed the meeting with a typ- 
ically rapid-fire address describing his 
entrance into life insurance and the ex- 
periences he has encountered through- 
out the course of his progress. 

With Vice-President Hommeyer pre- 
siding, the Saturday morning session 
opened with an address by Mark S. True- 
blood. He was followed by Mr. Doyle, 
who discussed his methods of prospect- 
ing in a manner that made his address 
one of the high spots of the meeting. 
In addition to membership in the 1930 
$500,000 Club, Mr. Doyle already has 
paid for more than a_ half-million so 
far this year to qualify for the 1931 club. 

Mr. Romer, producer of over $1,250,000 
in 1931, then talked on the subject of 
“Selling a Depression Policy,” inter- 
spersed with actual cases which he_has 
closed successfully. Secretary W. How- 
ard Cox spoke on the salesman’s rela- 
tions with home office underwriters and 
offered helpful suggestions in increasing 
the mutual esteem that already exists. 

Dr. Stephenson W. McGill, Ft. Wayne, 
described a series of cases explaining 
“My Best Sales Plan” and Floyde H 
Eldredge told how he advertises the 
company and himself in his home city 
of Hastings, Neb. A. B. Falkner, Jr, 
Louisville, talked on the possibilities © 
Policyholders’ Month for which service 
compaign October has been set aside, 
and George W. Riley, Minneapolis, 
talked on “Loyalty.” : 

The final session of the French Lick 
Springs meeting was brought to 2 close 
by Herman A. Zischke, general managet 
of the Chicago agency, in his most dy- 
namic manner. Mr. Zischke emphasized 
the need for better prospect selection 


and the desirability of studying those § 


contracts that best fit present day de- 
sires. 





LIFE COURSE IN ST. LOUIS 

The Life Underwriters Association 0 
St. Louis has endorsed an education@ 
course in insurance which will be givet 
by the St. Louis Young Men’s Christian 
Association. C. L. Byars, manager of the 
Travelers, will be instructor the first 
semester, while Frank M. See, manager 
for the Union Central, will take charg¢ 
the second. 
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Aetna Life Field Force 
Hold Regional Meeting 


AT NEW LONDON AND HARTFORD 





General Agents and Leading Agents 
Hear Fine Program of Sales Events; 
Visit Home Office 





The Regionnaires, those members of 
the selling organization of the Aetna 
Life of Hartford who qualified for the 
1931 international regional meeting of 
that company, held at the Griswold 
Hotel, New London, and at Hartford, 
September 14-17, together with the gen- 
eral agents, gathered at that famous hos- 
telry on Long Island Sound more than 
600 strong including members of quali- 
fied delegates’ families. They came from 
all over the United States and some from 
Canada, and were welcomed at New Lon- 
don by Vice-President K. A. Luther and 
the junior officers and department heads 
of the life department of the Aetna Life. 

The program was arranged so as to 
give the delegates a fair balance of busi- 
ness and recreation and it was plain that 
both sections were eagerly grasped by 
the delegates. The theme of this con- 
vention was “Net results—the true meas- 
ure of progress for the Aetna-izers.” 

Speakers on Program 

At the opening session on Monday 
afternoon at the Griswold, Gordon H. 
Campbell of Little Rock, Ark., was chair- 
man. Singing was led by J. Logan Un- 
land of Peoria, Ill. The address of 
welcome was made by J. Stanley Edwards 
of Denver. ; 

There followed an address on life in- 
surance trusts by R. T. Place, Boston. 
Modern trends in accident insurance was 
discussed by H. W. Florer of home office, 
Hartford. 

“Net results from our national adver- 
tising” was discussed by C. V. Pickering, 
assistant to Vice-President Luther. _ 

Later an organized sales presentation 
of the family income plan was presented 
by Frank Plaisted, C.L.U., Omaha. Con- 
tingent beneficiaries and optional modes 
of settlement was discussed by L. O. 
Kinne of Hartford. Closing of the Mon- 
day session was in the hands of Dewey 
A Mason, who discussed “Netting re- 
sults.” 

On Tuesday the session was presided 
over by O. T. Cropper, Topeka, Kans. 

There followed a discussion of “Life 
Insurance as an Investment” by H. L. 
Kendrick, Houston, Tex. “Binding Re- 
sults” by F. W. Vaughn, Chester, S. C. 
“Sales Helps” by Robert H. Pierce, edi- 
tor of the Life Aetna-izer. “Using All 
the Tools in the Kit” by Frank G. Swo- 
boda, Milwaukee. “Intensive Cultivation 
of Territory” by F. N. Stricklin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. “Net Results—The True 
of Progress for the Aetna-izer” by N. M. 
DeNezzo, agency assistant, Hartford. 
Group Insurance” by E. F. Cammack, 
vice-president and actuary, and “This 
Company We Represent” by Arthur G. 
Shuge, St. Louis. 

The afternoon, Tuesday, the annual 
golf tournament was held. Those not 
engaging in the tournament paid a visit 
to the United States submarine base, 
where many of the delegates went 
through the experience of being sub- 
merged in one of the submarines. This 
was followed by tea at the Griswold and 
in the evening the annual banquet was 
«9 presided over by R. L. Place, gen- 

Tal agent at Boston, as toastmaster. 
Visit Home Office 

nd nesday the scene shifted to Hart- 
rm Me “i The Regionnaires had their 
sates y e home office. They were trans- 
on a tour Sao on oo 
buildin d hie the new home office 
ie the 8, and listened to an organ recital 

: the ae followed by luncheon. 
was a ea ternoon of Wednesday there 
toriam ae session held in the audi- 
se the home office presided over 
Y,’ ce-President K. A. Luther. 

resident Morgan B. Brainard was in- 
ro and welcomed the Regionnaires 
ae artford. The response for the re- 

x naires was made by Rudolph Le- 

Y, Chicago—who incidentally is the 


Relative Improvement 
In Production Figures 


NEW BUSINESS DECLINE LESS 





Presidents Association Reports August 
But 946% Less Than Same 
Month Last Year 





Making relatively the most favorable 
showing of this year since last Febru- 
ary, new paid-for life insurance for Au- 
gust was 9.6% below the amount in Au- 
gust, 1930. This is in contrast with the 
decline of 17.1% in July, as against July 
last year. The cumulative total for the 
first eight months of this vear was 12.6% 
below the amount for the same period 
a year ago. The cumulative total for 
the first seven months of 1931 was 13.0% 
less than for the similar neriod of 1930. 

Making the second consecutive gain 
this year, industrial insurance last month 
was 5.6% ahead of the volume in Au- 
gust, 1930. In July, this class showed 
an increase of 2.3% in comparison with 
the same month last year. August, rela- 
tively, was the second best month of 
the year for Ordinary insurance, which, 
contrasted with the volume in August, 
1930, showed a decrease of 12.1%. 

These facts are revealed by a state- 
ment forwarded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce for of- 
ficial use. The report aggregates the 
new business records—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividends additions 
—of 44 member companies which have 
82% of the total volume of life insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For August, the total new business of 
all classes written by the forty-four com- 
panies was $839,451,000 against $929,008, - 
000 during August, 1930—a decrease of 
9.6%. New Ordinary insurance amounted 
to $546,599,000 against $622,075,000—a de- 
crease of 12.1%. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $246,908,000 against $233,- 
745,000—an increase of 5.6%. Group in- 
surance was $45,944,000 against $73,188,- 
000—a decrease of 37.2%. 

For the first eight months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,583,124,000 this year against $8,678,- 
501,000 last year—a decrease of 12.6%. 





P.S. DU PONT HEADS INSURED LIST 
With $7,000,000, Wilmington Man Tops 
Wh 





391 o Carry More 
than $1,000,000 
There are 391 persons carrying either 
personal or business insurance of 


$1,000,000 or more in this country, com- 
pared with 367 at the same time last 
year, according to the annual tabulation 


of big buyers of life insurance made by 


the Spectator. Of this group, twenty- 
one persons are insured for $4,000,000 and 
over, and fourteen for and in excess of 
$5,000,000. 

Pierre S. du Pont of Wilmington, Del. 
is the country’s largest policyholder, his 
insurance totaling $7,000,000, according to 
the tabulation. Other leaders are: John 
C. Martin, Philadelphia; William Fox, 
New York; Herbert L. Dillon, New 
York; Marshall Field 2d, Chicago and 
New York; and Frederick B. Patterson 
of Dayton, Ohio. The list of big buyers 
is representative of all parts of the 
country. 





leading personal producer of Aetna Life 
Regionnaires. 

The response for the general agents 
was made by S. T. Whatley of Chi- 
cago. The session closed in a talk by 
Vice-President Luther “Taking It Home.” 

At the conclusion of this session the 
delegates were reconducted from the 
home office back to the Griswold in New 
London. 

A full account of this meeting of the 
Aetna Life family will be printed in the 
next issue of this paper. It will be il- 
lustrated by snapshots of regionnaires 
and their wives, and general agents and 
their wives and children, together with 
home office people. 








GOOD SHIPS: 








safety of ships and financial institutions. 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-21 and 1929-1931. 
never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
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Only “stormy weather” really tests the 


Well-managed life 


In all these years New York Life has 


New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate $148,905,570.40 


Book Increase His Income and General Lffictency 


Using the deferred 

Approaching annuity as an ap- 

Women proach to women 

Prospects prospects has been an 

effective system for 

Hugh E. Sinclair, of the Burlington 

agency of the Connecticut General. Here 
is a sample approach of his: 

“Good afternoon, Miss Jones, my name 
is Hugh Sinclair and I represent the 
: : : ; 9 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

“Oh, yes. Thank you, but I’m not in- 
terested in any insurance. I have some 

: , 
and [ don’t need any more.” 

“It just happens, Miss Jones, that I 
didn’t come to see you about insurance.” 

“O-o-oh!—Won’t you come in?” Nat- 
urally a pleasantry or two and then: 

“Miss Jones, have you ever become ac- 
quainted with a deferred annuity ?” 

“No, I don’t believe I have.” (Often— 
“Why, I have heard the name, but that’s 
all.’’) 

Place yourself at this point, says Mr. 
Sinclair. Could any approach have been 
simpler? Where are you? You are in. 

You have her attention—she’s waiting 
to hear something she doesn’t know 
about. 

She’s receptive. You have the “lead.” 
You haven't the application yet, but you 
are much nearer one than you were out 
on the front porch. 

ce 2 * 


It may be interest- 


Reasoning ing as well as in- 
Of A structive for agents 
Buyer to listen for a brief 


spell to a consumer’s 
idea of what constitutes a good sales- 
man. Here are some extracts from 
“What a Buyer Thinks,” printed in the 
Ford Sales Bulletin: 

First of all, be good-natured. I here 
and now confess that nine-tenths of what 
induces me to buy is the ability of the 
seller to jolly me along. Cheerfulness 
and signs that you feel good, enjoy life, 
and are full of glee inside, are better 
than a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Have a thorough knowledge of your 
goods; also of the other fellow’s goods. 
Learn how they are made, and when, and 
who makes them. 

Respect your customer’s desire to 
know and fill him up with information. 

Don’t argue. State facts. Don’t 
arouse Opposition in the buyer’s mind. 
Agree with him or dodge the issue. 
Lead him around to some subject where 
you agree. I hate to have a seller 
try to prove to me I’m wrong. Perhaps 
I am; but I don’t like to admit it. 

Use plain language. if you are sell- 
ing automobiles, don’t talk about carbu- 
retors and reciprocating dudads and com- 
pound thingumabobs. Go somewhere and 
learn the English for these things and 
how to make them clear to a washer- 
woman. Never use a term when there 
is any doubt whether the customer un- 
derstands it. We don’t like to be made 
to appear ignorant. 

Be candid. Do not conceal things. 
The thing you have to sell has certain 








1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the: success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 


ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 














Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


merits; it ought to sell on those. Be $ 1 3 3 9 3 1 8 9 ft) 9 4, 
dependable. Even if you make a casual * « ) 


remark that you will send a man a bunch . 
of blotters or a book or calendar, don’t Gain, 1930 over 1929 
fail to do it. Forgetting is almost as 


bad as lying. If you promise to come $ 1 4, 9 a 3 6 a 9 4, 6 
back next Tuesday, do it or send a tele- ® 8 @ 


gram. 
; agian man who BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Visualizing has sg anc GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Ce a a 1 cee Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 


there would be a lot 
more life insurance sold, says a release 
which the Sun Life of Canada is send- 
ing its fieldmen. 























oantnee we as Tite insurance ewes || THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


sponsibilities, present or potential, let us PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

yut them in their own executor’s chair, ace . z i 

A cintiont tes atk samme of the Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
problems their executors must one day Birthday 


face. And, be these executors who they 
may, let us bear in mind that nine times 
in ten these problems will resolve them- 
selves on the wife and family our pros- 
pect leaves behind. 

Last year 400,000 married men died in 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


North America; not one in ten left OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
enough to preserve and maintain the A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
home he had created. Nota half of them INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





left enough to carry on for even a little 
while. More than a quarter of a million 
homes were broken up in North Amer- 



































ica last year. 

As a first principle of good salesman- 
ship, every life insurance presentation 
should visualize the settlement. 





The Formula of Success 


MERVIN L. LANE LUNCHEON 





First Get-Together Attended by 13 Full FIFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
Time Agents; Talks by V. B. Coffin, language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
H. M. Holderness and F. O. Lyter ie ae — 
Pie tise belie anaes ob te be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
Mervin L. Lane agency of the Connec- and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
ticut Mutual in New York was held on * * . : 
a dutaias ot Ge Ae ee who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
New York with thirteen full time agents insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 
present. The guests were Vincent B. 
Coffin, superintendent_of agents of the THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
company, and Fred O. Lyter, assistant . ° ff . ee d 
superintendent of agents. increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities an 
_ The purpose of the meeting was to all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
initiate a “stay-at-home” drive, which is Ind itv B fit hh - d 
to run during the week commencing Sep- n emnt y one s. t has many practices to broaden an 
tember 21, when so many life insurance expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


men will be at Pittsburgh at the Na- 
ape ggg eee Sage paleo Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
priate and inspiring talks, which were a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
enthusiastically received. Starting from t 
scratch about two months ago, this agen- ” apply to 
cy is moving along at a lively clip. 

H. M. Holderness, vice-president in 


change of agencies, was — present and The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





ADDRESSING FRATERNAL MEET | 34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
Charles Dykstra, Cincinnati city man- 

ager, and Charles M. Biscay, advertising GEORGE K. SAR 

manager of the Western & Southern 2nd Vice-Rresident 

Life, are the chief speakers at the Na- a ™ -. , 


tional Convention of the Independent 
Order of Herdsmen, being held in Cin- 





cinnati the last three days of this week. = 
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C.L.U.’s of New York 
Gather for Luncheon 


ADOPT ORGANIZATION BY-LAWS 





President Dunsmore and Secretary Hill 
Announce Plans; Aviation Authority 
a Guest Speaker 





The official launching of the New 
York City chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters took place Tuesday noon 
at a luncheon-meeting held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. About thirty degree hold- 
ers were in attendance and all were en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of such 
an organization. 

The meeting was opened by an intro- 
duction of the members by William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society manager, 
who is president of the New York Chap- 
ter. Mr. Dunsmore presided during the 
short business meeting. There followed 
a reading of the organization’s by-laws 
by Grant L. Hill, secretary of the chap- 
ter. These were endorsed by the char- 
ter members. 

According to the by-laws adopted, an 
executive committee of three will have 
charge of the chapter’s affairs, with the 
chapter’s sanction. The annual dues of 
members will be $5.00 and in addition, 
there will be an initiation fee of $5.00. 
Monthly luncheons will be held on the 
date of the regular monthly meetings 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City, and the chapter will 
likely reserve several tables also at the 
dinner-meeting in the evening. 

Mr. Dunsmore announced that further 
details about the C.L.U. course to be 
given at New York University this year 
will be given out later. A big meeting 
will be held this fall to create interest 
in this course. He also said that it will 
be the chapter’s policy to hold luncheons 
as social get-togethers. There will be 
little business outside of one address on 
a topic of interest to all members of 
the organization. 

William Moore Makes Talk 

The speaker at Tuesday’s meeting was 
William Moore of the Associated Avia- 
tion Underwriters of 90 William Street, 
New York City, and his remarks ‘on 
the purposes of his organization were 
listened to with interest. Mr. Moore 
urged the agents when they have avia- 
tion risks which do not come under the 
classification which life companies han- 
dle, to consider placing the business in 
an organization such as the one his is 
associated with. 

The Associated Aviation Underwriters 
offers personal standard accident policies, 
either for pilots and co-pilots or for 
persons traveling by plane, regularly or 
intermittently. So complete is the serv- 
ice, in fact, that the organization will 
cover a person taking a single trip by 
plane. All policies are one year con- 


| tracts with a five-day cancelable feature. 


Mr. Moore remarked that traveling by 
means of airplane is growing rapidly and 
that insurance covering this means of 
travel is bound to group rapidly also. 
He pointed out that rates can be reduced 
only if volume business can be secured, 


» and urged the life agents present to 
> Spread the gospel” not only among 


agents in the business but among out- 
Siders who, in general, are surprisingly 
uninformed about aviation protection. 
he following men were announced as 
committee members of the chapter for 
the coming year: Membership—Benjamin 
Alk, Charles E. Brewer, Glenn B. Dorr, 
Charles L. Post, Lyman L. Tremaine, 


> Leroy N, Whitelaw, Henry W. Wolters 


and Charles J. Zimmerman. Program— 
T: Carl Hilliard, John C. McNamara, W. 
Pi Schumacher and C. J. Westermann. 
\olicity—Harold A. Dodge, Theodore 
M. Riehle, Nelson M. Way and William 
D. McNamara. 





DETROIT LIFE BUSINESS UP 


' A new business record which has not 
een equalled in the previous five years 
gla up during the month of August 
. etroit Life fieldmen, according to 
“.4nnouncement by Lester B. Arwin, 


assistant to the president of the com- 
pany, 


Home Life Winners To 
Be Guests at Pittsburgh 


WILL BE GIVEN LUNCHEON ALSO 





J. A. Grossheim, St. Louis, and M. 4. 
Cohen, New York, Take Lead in 


Summer Contest 





J. A. Grossheim of St. Louis and M. 
H. Cohen of the Jacoby agency in New 
York were the two winners of the sum- 
mer contest held during July and August 
by the Agency Association of the Home 
Life of New York and, as a result, will 
be guests of the Agency Association at 
the convention in Pittsburgh next week 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. A luncheon will be given 
them at Pittsburgh by the officers of the 
company also. 

Mr. Grossheim, for many years in the 
business, was the leader in new premi- 
ums and Mr. Cohen, only three months 
in insurance, was the leader in points 
which were based on policy amounts. 

A. Bodycombe, recently appointed gen- 
eral agent at Detroit, was the winner in 
the inter-agency competition, the Detroit 
organization doing practically twice its 
quota. 

W. C. Petty of Huntington, W. Va., 
was second in premiums; C. H. Pittman 
of Oklahoma City was second in points; 
and the Cincinnati agency under W. A. 
R. Bruehl & Son was second in the agen- 
cy competition. 





ADVERTISING STARTS SEPT. 28 
N. Y. Ass’n to Use Times and Tribune; 
Ads Planned by Ralph G. Engels- 

- man, Committee Chairman 

The advertising campaign of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City is scheduled to start September 28. 
The campaign, entitled “The A B C of 
Life Insurance,” is designed to make the 
public more familiar with the functions 
of life insurance. It has been voluntarily 
subscribed to by the 1,700 members of 
the association and endotsed and sup- 
ported by some of the larger life com- 
panies. 

This campaign, planned by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual, as chairman 
of the committee, will run in the New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tribune 
and probably a third morning paper. It 
is the hope of his committee that co- 
operative advertising of this type will 
make the companies cognizant of the 
need for this type of an educational ap- 
peal so that eventually a national pro- 
gram will be a reality. Mr. Engelsman 
feels that if every company in the coun- 
try would co-operate -with underwriters 
in sharing the expense of such a pro- 
gram some have done in New York, that 


the investment of each company would 


not be more than $1,000 or $2,000. 





NEW WING IS COMPLETED 





Lincoln National Life Home Office Addi- 
tion Will Soon Be Occupied 
by Company 
The new addition to the home office 
of the Lincoln National Life in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now completed and will 
be occupied within a few weeks by the 
company. In addition to regular office 


‘ space, the new wing will house a cafete- 


ria, an auditorium and a garage. 

This addition of the Lincoln National’s 
was the first of a series of buildings to 
be erected in 1931 in Fort Wayne with 
the idea of relieving the local unemploy- 
ment situation. All work possible was 
let to local contractors and only city 
labor was used in the construction of the 
building. 


GILBERT M. HERRICK’S DEATH 

Gilbert M. Herrick, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life who died Sep- 
tember 6, was associated with the New 
York company for thirty-seven years. His 
first position was bookkeeper. By suc- 
cessive promotions he became assistant 
secretary attached to the Canadian head- 
office of the company, which position he 
occupied from October, 1924, to the time 
of his death. He was sixty years old. 





DM, 


in insurance in force among the 318 
American Life Companies 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company , Fort Wayne. Indiana. 








field workers. 








Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 











Chamber Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Beardsley, vice-president, Aetna Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford; S. Bruce Black, 
president, Liberty Mutual, Boston; Wil- 
liam BroSmith, vice-president, Travelers, 
Hartford; Lee J. Dougherty, president, 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Iowa; Philip 
J. Fay, Nichols & Fay, San Francisco; 
James S. Kemper, president, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, Chicago. 

Also Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, New York; C. A. 
Ludlum, New York City; F. T. Moses, 
president, Firemen’s Mutual, Providence; 
Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life, 
New York; J. Arthur Nelson, president, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore; E. 
H. Ravenscroft, vice-president, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago; Willits H. 
Sawyer, executive engineer, New York; 
William D. Winter, vice-president, At- 
lantic Mutual, New York. 


HARVEY WEEKS TALKS 
Gives Inspirational Address at S. S. 
Wolfson Agency Meeting; Day & 
Cornish Men to Hear Him 
The S. S. Wolfson Agency of the 
Berkshire Life in New York inaugurated 
its fall season of weekly agency meet- 
ings on Monday. A splendid attendance 
welcomed the guest speaker, Harvey 
Weeks, assistant vice-president of the 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust. 

Mr. Weeks took as his topic “Doing 
It,” and kept his hearers keyed up with 
interest as he sent forth a message which 
was. of real value to each underwriter 
present. Mr. Weeks will also give a 
talk at the annual gathering of Day & 
Cornish agency of the Mutual Benefit 
in Newark, later this month at the Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel. 


RIEHLE AGENCY TAKES TRIP 

The members of the Riehle agencv of 
the Equitable Society in New York City, 
led by Theodore M. Riehle, associate 
manager, enjoyed a short trip to Old 
Point Comfort, Va., this week, for their 
annual “out-of-town” agency meeting. 
There were twenty-six in the party, all 
of whom qualified for the trip. 











WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Family Income 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
ci 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 
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Judge Finds Majority 
Murder Rule Unjust 


ADDRESSES INSURANCE COUNSEL 





Says Insured’s Estate Should Not Re- 
cover in Case Where Beneficiary 
Murders Insured 





The interesting question of whether 
the estate of the insured is entitled to 
recover on a life insurance policy where 
the beneficiary murders the insured was 
discussed at some length by Judge 
Charles I. Dawson of the United States 
District Court, Louisville, Ky., before the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel, meeting at Swampscott, Mass., 
this week. 

This question was squarely presented 
to Judge Dawson recently for decision 
and his conclusion in the case was that 
in the absence of controlling statute on 
the subject, the estate of the insured 
cannot recover on a life policy, where 
the designated beneficiary feloniously 
brings about the death of the insured. 
Judge Dawson’s conclusion in this case 
was contrary to the rule laid down by 
the courts of last resort in every state 
in the Union where the question has 
been presented. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has never passed on 
the question. 

The speaker said that he was sur- 
prised at the number of times the ques- 
tion has been presented to the state 
courts for decision. So far as he has 
been able to discover, the question has 
been considered by only two Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, and these differed 
in their opinions. 

The Majority Rule 

Speaking on the majority rule, Judge 
Dawson said: 

“The universal rule is that the bene- 
ficiary named in a policy of life insur- 
ance can not recover on the policy if 
he wilfully and feloniously brings about 
the death of the insured, and it is equal- 
ly well settled that no person claiming 
through or under such beneficiary, either 
as an heir or assignee, can in such case 
recover. 

“So far as I am advised, however, 
every state court of last resort which 
has passed upon the question has held 
that in such case the estate of the in- 
sured can recover, and my investigation 
satisfies me that the same rule prevails 
in England, although the English courts 
were probably influenced to some extent 
by a statutory provision. 

“The courts have generally based their 
denial of the right of the beneficiary and 
those claiming through or under him to 
recover, on the ground that to do so 
would tend to encourage crime, and 
therefore would be contrary to public 
policy; but those courts which have ad- 
hered to the majority rule hold that nu 
such question of public policy is involved, 
in so far as the estate of the insured 
is concerned; that the insurance com- 
pany collected the premiums during the 
life time of the insured, and that the 
doctrine of public policy, invoked to de- 
feat the right of a beneficiary and his 
privies to recover, is not invoked for the 
purpose of aiding the insurance company 
to escape liability on its contract, but 
solely for the purpose of denying to a 
criminal and those claiming under him 
the fruits of his crime, and should not 
be carried any further than its reason 
requires. Most of the cases say that 
in a case of the murder of the insured 
by the beneficiary, a resulting trust 
arises in favor of the insured’s estate. 


Ignoring of Contract 

“It seems to me that those courts 
which adhere to the majority rule ignore 
the fact that in dealing with an insur- 
ance policy they are dealing with a con- 
tract, which should be construed accord- 
ing to its valid terms. True, the courts 
have always held, and properly so, that 
insurance contracts, inasmuch as they are 
written by the insurance company, 
should be construed most strongly against 





the company; but no court has yet had 
the temerity to declare that it has the 
right to change the plain valid provisions 
of the contract, although we must admit 
that such has been the practical result 
of many court decisions. 

“Courts have no power to make an in- 
surer liable for a risk not assumed by 
it in its contract of insurance, and in 
ascertaining what risks are insured 
against we must bear in mind that in 
every policy there is incorporated, not 
only the expressed provisions therein 
contained, but certain implied provisions 
written into the contract by the law. 
These legally implied provisions are as 
definitely a part of the contract as if 
they had been incorporated in the con- 
tract in express terms, and due regard 
must be had for them in determining the 
rights of the parties. 

Unfair to Company 

“The majority rule, in effect, amounts 
to a rewriting of the insurance contract 
by incorporating in it, through judicial 
construction, a provision that the princi- 
pal sum will be paid to the estate of the 
insured in event the named beneficiary 
murders the insured. I submit the courts 
are without power to alter the terms of 
an insurance contract in any such way. 
Such a construction not only makes the 
insurance company liable for a risk not 
assumed, but enforces liability on a con- 
tract which would have been illegal in 
its inception had the parties undertaken 
to so write it. 

“Where the wife who is the mother of 
children by her insured husband is 
named as the beneficiary in a policy of 
insurance on the life of her husband, it 
is easy to imagine conditions under 
which she would be tempted to murder 
her husband, if by so doing she could 
mature the policy for the benefit of her 
children as the heirs of the insured. Cer- 
tainly a contract to pay a specified sum 
to the estate of the insured, in event 
the insured is murdered by the named 
beneficiary, is as much against public 
policy as tending to encourage crime as 











is a contract to pay a specified sum to 
the estate of the insured if the insured 
commits suicide while sane, or if the in- 
sured is legally executed for the com- 
mission of crime. 


“Therefore as such a contract in ex- 
press terms would be void as against 
public policy, for the reason that it would 
tend to encourage crime, there should be 
read into every insurance contract in 
which a beneficiary is named the legally 
implied understanding that death of the 
insured through the felonious act of the 
named beneficiary is not a risk insured 
against.” 








Connecticut General 
Retirement Annuity 


From the business man with a comfortable 
margin between income and expenses to the small 
salaried man or woman who must figure closely to 
save anything, all classes are buying annuities. 


Our new Retirement Annuity combines all the 
best features of previous forms: liberal cash value 
and death benefit, refund option, retirement age 


elected when wanted. 


For agents’ information booklet, rates, folder for 
public, call upon our local office or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, _NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH. 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 

THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 

—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 

FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


*, 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 





Connecticut Mutual General Agents to 
Gather on Day Preceding National 
Association Convention 

A special meeting of the general 
agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
will be held Monday, September 21, at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. This 
meeting will precede the convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which a great many Connecti- 
cut Mutual general agents are planning 
to attend. 

The Pittsburgh meeting will place par- 
ticular emphasis on organization devel- 
opment and on conservation of existing 
insurance. Those from the home office 
who will attend are: James Lee Loomis, 
president; Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent; H. M. Holderness, vice-president 
in charge of agencies; Vincent B. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies; Fred O. Ly- 
ter, assistant superintendent of agencies; 
George F. Smith, agency assistant; 
H. H. Steiner, secretary; Leslie R. Mar- 
tin, assistant secretary; Dr. Joseph B. 
Hall, medical director; Dr. Charles B. 
Piper, medical director, and Dr. Charles 
I). Alton, medical referee. 





R. M. CAGLE’S NEW POST 


Roland M. Cagle has been appointed 
assistant manager of the life department 
of Johnson & Higgins of Illinois, genera 
agents of the Prudential and the Home 
Life of New York, in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. He is well 
known in Chicago insurance circles, was 
formerly agency organizer for a large 
Eastern company. The life departmen’ 
of Johnson & Higgins of Illinois was 
organized in 1928 and is in charge of F- 
H. Dooling. 





Ives A Composer 
(Continued from Page 3) 


moment, at least in some place, and that 
the music will grow through it; instea¢ 
of concurring with the idea that a cer 
tain way of playing must be decide¢ 
upon in advance, and then always 4 
hered to by the performer. ; 
Ives wrote modern types of disson- 
ances, poured out through a vital urge 
and because no other materials would 
suffice, long before they were in genera 
use; and his chords are of a different 
sort from those used even now in Ew 
rope. He used poly-rhythms long before 
the advent of jazz, and cross-rhy this 
long before Stravinsky came on te 
scene. And even now, no one 1! the 


world has ever equaled his sweeping har- 
monies of rhythms. 
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To Speak on Tuesday 


NAT’L CONVENTION FEATURE 





Chairman Alexander E. Patterson Has 
Secured Fine Platform Talent for 
Special Sessions 





General agents and managers are 
showing particular interest in this year’s 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters because of the spe- 
cial full day’s program being prepared 
especially for them on Tuesday, Septem- 





aS 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 

ber 22, the day preceding the opening 

of the general convention. They will have 
the opportunity to hear some of the 
country’s outstanding managers, who 
have been persuaded to speak through 
the endeavors of Alexander E. Patterson, 
Penn Mutual Life general agent of Chi- 
cago, who is chairman of the Man agers’ 


Prog ‘ram Committee, and his commitee 
members. 





JOHN C. 


McNAMARA 
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T. WHATLEY 

Four well-known speakers will address 
the morning session, beginning at 10 
o’clock. These include John C. McNa- 
mara, head of the largest Guardian Life 
agency, located in New York City; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual general 
agent of Pittsburgh, and general chair- 
man of the convention; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manz ager of the Life In- 
— Sales Research Bureau, and John 

. Wood, manager of the sales education 





CHAS. E. DE LONG 
division of the National Cash Register 
Co. 


Afternoon Group Meeting 


Since the subjects for discussion in the 
afternoon need such radically different 
treatment depending upon the character 
of the territory in which the agency 
operates, the meeting has been divided 
into three groups: (1) rural territories 
and cities up to 50,000 population; (2) 
cities from 50,000 to 750,000 population: 
and (3) metropolitan centers of 750,000 
population and over. 

The speakers at these various neg 
will be as follows: Group 1—Gilford * 
Vermiilon, Mutual Life manager in Mil: 
waukee; William L. Boyce, 


Equitable 


NAT’L LIFE (VT.) AGENCY PLANS 





Karl G. Gumm and Other National Life 
Home Office Men to Visit 
Company’s Agencies 
The agency department of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont plans to give spe- 
cial attention this fall to the individual 
selling problems of its agents. The com- 
pany recently inaugurated a series of 
visits around the whole circle of its agen- 
cies, located in all parts of the country. 
Trained home office supervisors will visit 
each general agency at some time during 

the balance of the year. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Karl G. Gumm started September 1 on 
an unusually heavy program of visits to 
twenty-two National agencies, among 
which are those in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Minneapolis, Denver, and all of the west 
coast agencies. He will also attend the 
National Life Underwriters’ convention 
at Pittsburgh. Mr. Gumm, who is a 
forceful and convincing speaker, has 
been a well-known figure in the insur- 
ance world for the past fifteen years. 

Other agencies will be visited by Su- 
pervisors Shepard and Brynn and still 
others, by various home office executives. 





INCREASES POLICY VALUES 





Union Mutual Life of Portland, Now in 
Eighty-third Year, Announces 
Insurance Changes 


The Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Maine, has made some changes in the 
regular forms of insurance which the 
company issues, including not only in- 
creased values but also the granting of 
values at the end of the second policy 
year, all of these changes taking effect 
September 1. 

Early this year the Portland company 
formulated a new contract, which is 
called an Exigency Policy, to take care 
of a demand in this period for economic 
adjustment. The policy has met with 
considerable favor among older policy- 
holders of the company, and has added 
many new ones. The company is now 
in its eighty-third year. 





30 YEARS WITH HOME LIFE 

The medical director of the Home Life 
of New York, Dr. Chester F. S. Whit- 
ney, this month completed thirty years 
of continuous service with the company. 
His association with the Home Life dates 
back considerably before that, also, as he 
was connected with the Agency and Sup- 
ply Department at the home office in 
1894. Dr. Whitney has had a long and 
active career. He has served as presi- 
dent of- the Association of Medical Di- 
rectors of America. 


Society manager of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and O. Sam Cummings, head of the 
Texas agency of the Kansas City Life. 
Group 2—James S. Drewry, Mutual 
3enefit Life general agent in Ohio; Ho- 
mer L. Rogers, Equitable Society man- 
ager for Indiana, and Gordon H. Camp- 
bell, Aetna Life general agent in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. Group 3—S. T. 
Whatley, Aetna Life general agent in 
Chicago; Charles E. DeLong, Mutual 
Zenefit Life general agent in New York 
City; Charles B. Stumes, of Stumes & 
Loeb, Penn Mutual general agents in 
Chicago, and Clifford L. Mc Millen, North- 
western Mutual general agent in New 
York City. 


























What will they 
Mean to you? 


HEN the present 

year comes to a 
close, will it find you 
further advanced along 
the pathway to success? 
MAKE THE ANSWER 
“YES.” Take advantage 
of the opportunity now 
offered to all who con- 
tract with a Company 
whose policies are up to 
the minute and whose ag- 
gressive and progressive 
methods are responsible 
for the remarkable rec- 
ord it has made. 


Bankers National 


Life Insurance Co. 
Bankers National Life Building 


Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


Geo. Ramée, 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 




















COLONIAL AGENTS GATHER 





Southeastern Districts’ Representatives 
Hold All-Day Field Outing at Alcyon 
Park, Pitman, N. J. 

The Colonial Life agents of the South- 
eastern Districts of Division “B” recent- 
ly held an all-day field outing at Alcyon 
Park, Pitman, N. J. The districts rep- 
resented were Camden, North Philadel- 
phia, West Philadelphia, New Bruns- 
wick, Atlantic City, Millville and Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

A baseball game was held in the morn- 
ing between North Philadelphia and 
Camden, and other sports were enjoyed 
in the afternoon. Luncheon and supper 
were served in the Park’s auditorium and 
the agents listened to some interesting 
addresses in the evening. Among those 
who spoke were Field Supervisor D. A. 
Byrnes; C. C. Thomson, home office in- 
spector; Dr. 
cian of North Philadelphia; 
Rees, director of publicity and 
ing. 


Hoffman, examining physi- 
and John H. 


advertis- 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 






Omaha 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


a 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS a 


INSURANCE CO. settics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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THE GOLD BOOK FOR 1931 

Part Two of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling. 

It is larger this year than ever before 
and has a most distinguished list of con- 
tributors, among the authors being twen- 
ty presidents of life insurance compa- 
nies. While The Gold Book is aimed 
to stimulate and interest a life insurance 
audience it should hold the attention of 
any insurance audience because many of 
the life insurance productions problems 
of today are problems of all insurance 
producers. 

At a time when weak-kneed producers 
throw up their hands and quit as they 
blame their futility and their mood on 
the economic depression it is cheerful 
to know that there are agents of quite 
another caliber and stories and experi- 
ences of some of those agents are among 
the feature articles in The Gold Book. 
Courageous agents and brokers are show- 
ing their mettle. They have analyzed 
the situation, they have tossed overboard 
objections and arguments of men not 
in a position to insure and they have 
concentrated efforts in driving home rea- 
sons why insurance is more necessary 
than ever. 

And it is. It does not take much of 
a thinker to grasp why insurance has 
gained so greatly in popularity. It is 
a contract which is carried out faithfully, 
which substitutes certainty for anxiety, 
which extends its cover in an amazingly 
satisfactory manner over a wide variety 
of needs, and which safely rides the 
troubled waters which are now submerg- 
ing many enterprises. 

George Willard Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual Life, sums up in a 
Gold Book paragraph the reasons for 
the confidence in insurance which now 
exists. In brief, he points out that it 
has safely weathered the great World 
War, the epidemic of influenza and the 
business depression. Agents and brok- 
ers will find inspiration in reading every 
one of the life presidents’ articles. 

Those who feel particularly blue and 
wonder if the present troubles will blow 
away should read the article on panics 
by Alfred L. Aiken, vice-president of the 
New York Life, and they will find that 
the economic history of this country has 
been studded with panics. They come 
every few years and always during the 
period of depression pessimists think 
the end is at hand. But the nation al- 
ways gets on its feet again. 

In several places in The Gold Book 
it is emphasized that insurance stands 
as a stone wall against the encroachment 


of communism. Agents should never 
lose sight of that fact. When a man 
or woman buys life insurance he has 
created an estate. The more people with 
estates the fewer converts to sovietism. 

In the trust section there is a most 
interesting account of the tremendous 
funds in banks. Capital is timid. The 
owners of those funds are afraid to in- 
vest. The Gold Book contains articles 
demonstrating that insurance meets 
standards and requirements demanded of 
investors. Year in and year out there 
is no better investment for the average 
man. In the next few years much of 
the idle capital now deposited in the 
banks will pay insurance premiums. 

As usual, The Gold Book has its share 
of human interest stories. Men who 
have triumphed over capital handicaps. 
A successful Penn Mutual agent in 
Rhode Island refused to let infantile pa- 
ralysis count him out. Charles Samons 
of Newark was told that he had one 
chance in a thousand of living six months. 
He decided that he would take that 
chance and today is a leading producer 
of the Prudential. Before he sold a dol- 
lar’s worth of insurance he had the pic- 
ture of insurance engraved in his mind. 

No agent can succeed permanently 
without that picture and The Gold Book 
paints it graphically and in vivid colors. 





“RACKETEERS” CENSURED 





Hansen of Illinois Raps Company Pro- 
moters as Resolution on Examination 
Procedure Is Passed 
_Portland, Ore., Sept. 15—The conven- 
tion of insurance commissioners this 
morning passed the following resolution, 
presented by Commissioner Allen of Ken- 
tucky, which is based on the paper read 
by Col. Howard P. Dunham of Connecti- 
cut On company examinations by insur- 

ance departments: 

Resolved: That a special committee of three 
to be appointed to investigate the procedure of 
the examination of insurance companies by vari- 
ous states and report to the December meeting 
of the commissioners. 


In keeping with this resolution the 
following committee was named: Allen 
of Kentucky, Hanson of Illinois and 
Tarver of Texas. 

_ Before action was taken on the resolu- 
tion Commissioner Hanson sharply cen- 
sured the promoters of insurance com- 
panies who have wrecked companies. He 
said in part: “Companies and depart- 
ments should get-together and drive out 
the money changers. Please let me mod- 
ernize that biblical term by calling them 
insurance racketeers. Certain insurance 


examination abuses have crept in and 
we commissioners should act so that the 
term ‘racketeer’ cannot be applied to us. 
The insurance world has seen a promo- 
tion jag consisting of buying, trading, 
freezing, substituting and anything but 
real insurance.” 





























HENRY H. PUTNAM 





Henry H. Putnam, director of publicity 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, will attend the annual meeting 
of the Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the Barre Country Club 
at Barre, Vt., next Tuesday, September 
22. This is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Vermont Association and when 
the agents’ organization was founded Mr. 
Putnam was secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. With 
Frank L. Brigham, general agent today 
of Merrimack Mutual Fire, Mr. Putnam 
helped organize the Vermont Association. 
After leaving the meeting at Barre Mr. 
Putnam, together with Mrs. Putnam, 
will motor to Canada to attend the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at To- 
ronto early in October. 


* * * 


John H. Rees, director of publicity, 
Colonial Life of America, will represent 
the company next week at the Pitts- 
burgh convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, following 
which he will be its representative at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference meet- 
ing in Toronto, October 4 to 7 


* * * 


Robert H. Angell, president of the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., is a 
member of the committee appointed a 
few days ago by Governor Pollard to 
have charge of unemployment relief in 
Virginia. 





NEW COMMISSIONERS’ BODY 


Former Department Heads Organize 
Good Fellowship Club; James V. 
Barry Presiding Officer 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 15—Another or- 
ganization in the insurance business and 
this one of the good fellowship type. It 
consists of the former commissioners of 
insurance, was organized today and will 
have its first dinner in New York in 
December. It is called the Passe (Xs) 
Club. James Victor Barry is presiding 
officer, Clarence W. Hobbs, legal counsel, 
and the other charter members are vice 
chairmen so that each charter member is 

an officer. 

In addition to Barry and Hobbs those 
present with names of states they for- 
merly represented in commissioners’ con- 
ventions are William Baker, Kansas; 
Shelton Saufley, Kentucky; William 
Moor, Oregon; M. J. Harrison, Arkan- 
sas; John A. Hartigan, Minnesota; Ray 
Yenter, Iowa; T. B. Donaldson, Penn- 
svlvania; T. S. McMurray, Indiana; C. 
W. Fairchild, Colorado; Clare A. Lee, 


Oregon. Lee was secretary of the meet- 
ing. 





|The Human Side of Insurance 


Carl Schreiner, president of the Pilot 
Reinsurance, was en route to Europe this 
week on the Europa when it lost a pro- 
peller after striking a submerged wreck. 

a eH 


Richard Deming, vice-president, Am- 
erican Surety, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee, headed by Harvey D. 
Gibson, president, Manufacturers Trust 
Co., to serve as chairman of the Casual- 
ty and Surety Companies division in the 
campaign this winter to relieve unem- 
ployment conditions in Greater New 
York. 

. i oe 

William C. Schuppel, executive vice- 
president of the Oregon Mutual Life, is 
the author of an interesting little book- 
let, “Pioneers of the Pacific,” recently 
published. The booklet has been mailed 
to all policyholders of the company. It 
describes the Oregon Mutual as a pi- 
oneer life company of the West, possess- 
ing a rich heritage in the historical back- 
ground created through the heroic 
achievements of courageous men and 
women of an earlier day. 

i a 


John R. Franke, one of the leading 
insurance agents at Irvington, N. J., has 
returned from his summer vacation spent 
at Bay Head. Mr. Franke is a well 
known figure throughout Essex County 
and one of his chief sports is horseback 
riding. He maintains a stable of five 
fine horses for the use of his family and 
guests. 

e  & 

Howard W. Saunders, general agent at 
Hampton, Va., for the First American 
and several other fire companies, is back 
at his desk following a motor trip to 
Canada on which he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Saunders. 

* * 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life 
agent, and Mrs. Priddy, who have been 
on a long tour of the West, left Estes 
Park, Col., yesterday to attend the Pitts- 
burgh convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Their tour 
extended from Canada to Mexico. 

* * x 

Douglas S. Craig of the famous Craig 
actuarial family is now a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, making in 
all twenty-one Fellows of either the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America or the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries who are con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Life’s home 
office staff. Twelve of those men are 
company officers. Some time ago there 
was a luncheon in the Metropolitan as- 
sembly hall given to the Fellows and 
Associates of the two actuarial societies 
to give an opportunity for all to meet 
those who had passed one or more exam- 
inations held this year. Actuary Car- 
penter presided. Mr. Carpenter pointed 
out that Douglas Craig had the unusual 
distinction of being a member of the 
third generation, in direct succession, to 
become a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety, he being the son of Actuary James 
D. Craig and the grandson of the late 
Actuary James M. Craig. This estab- 
lished a new record in America and Mr. 
Carpenter was not sure whether there 
had been a similar instance even in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Carpenter also noted that Ar- 
nold Brown was another member of an 
actuarial family, his brother, Everett 
Brown, formerly of the Metropolitan and 
now actuary of another company, also 
being a Fellow of the Society. Arnold 
and Everett Brown are nephews of As- 
sistant Actuary James C. Brown of the 
Metropolitan. 

The gathering was honored by the 
presence of Vice-President Leroy A. 
Lincoln, who expressed his appreciation 
of the opportunity of congratulating the 
successful candidates on passing these 
examinations, particularly those who ha' 
passed one or more of the Fellowship 
examinations. . 
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Fo:mer German Manager in Canada 


It is said that the former general man- 
ager of the bankrupt Assekuranz Union 
of Hamburg, Germany, has emigrated to 
Canada. 


* * 2% 


A Fine Executive, a Poor Veterinarian 

Fire insurance is not such a bad busi- 
ness after all. About thirty years ago 
one of the most popular and energetic 
special agents travelling Connecticut got 
the idea that to be a veterinary surgeon 
would be more profitable than being a 
fieldman. He debated the subject seri- 
ously and almost convinced that he would 
be a greater success as a horse doctor 
than attempting to rise to the post of 
fire company executive. 

So one day he was called upon to re- 
lieve a horse suffering from colic. After 
the experiment which proved rather dis- 
concerting he decided to continue his ef- 
forts in the fire insurance field and be- 
came one of the leading company officers 
in New England. 

ee 


Value of Competent Watchmen 


Bang went the gong in the Newark 
Salvage Corps quarters one night some 
years ago and away rushed the first de- 
tail. 

Looking in the direction of the call a 
ted glow could be seen. “Something do- 
ing,” said Supt. Martin. “Looks like a 
good one; may be that hat shop and give 
us a lot of work.” He was correct, it 
was the hat shop and flames were roar- 
ing throughout the three floors and the 
roof. Three alarms were sounded and 
the fire department working desperately 
to gain control. There was little the 


Salvage Corps could do so Supt. Martin- 


Started to ascertain the possible cause 
and developed the following information : 
The night watchman was of foreign 
extraction—could speak or understand 
little English but he worked for a small 
wage. He had never been instructed as 
to what he should do in case of fire. All 
he knew was to punch the clock at stated 
times. He could not use the telephone 
and did not know where the nearest 
Street fire alarm box was located or how 
to sound an alarm. On the night in ques- 
tion he discovered a fire in the flanging 
toom. He made no attempt to extin- 
8uish it but rushed to the street shouting 
and waving his arms and running to- 
wards a fire house several blocks away. 
On the way he met a policeman and tried 
to.tell him about the fire but the officer, 
unable to understand and thinking him 
Mtoxicated, placed him under arrest and 
€scorted him to the police station. By 
this time the fire had gained such head- 
way that it could be seen by passersby 
and an alarm sounded. It required four 
hours of hard work by the fire depart- 
Ment to gain control—the plant was 
wrecked, 
Py course there was ample insurance 
p: Cover the actual loss but by the time 
€ plant was rebuilt and ready for op- 
Spam many valuable contracts were 
and after several years of attempt- 
ng to regain their former position in the 











trade the owners were forced out of 
business. 

triad a competent watchman been em- 
ployed or proper imstructions given this 
one he would have known that a fire 
alarm box was located on the opposite 
corner and by sounding an alarm prompt- 
ly tne small blaze would have been ex- 
unguished with trifling damage. 

= % 


Unique Insurance Sales Argument 

Some years ago a serious fire occurred 
in a muiuple occupancy building in one 
ot tne large cities. Considerable water 
was necessary to subdue the flames re- 
quiring tne spread ot many covers by the 
rire Patrol, 

One floor was occupied as a distribut- 
ing warenouse by an out of town com- 
pany; their merchandise was of such a 
nature that enabled the patrol to pro- 
tect 1t so well that little damage was 
sustained, no fire reaching their floor, 
but there was considerable water. As is 
customary a watchman was leit on guard 
and the next morning the manager was 
notified that a charge would be made for 
the watchman atter being told that his 
hrm was a “self insurer.’ He admitted 
the work of the patrol had saved a 
heavy water loss but said, “You must 
give such service, you can’t discriminate 
against uninsured property,’ and ot 
course he was correct. 

‘the bill was not paid. About a year 
later another fire occurred under simi- 
lar conditions—tons of water flowed 
through the building; the patrol worked 
like beavers spreading covers but over- 
looked the “out of town” concern’s tioor. 


‘Lhe manager pleaded for covers. “Sure,’”. 


was the reply, “just as soon as we can 
get to it.” “ill pay any bill,” wailed the 
manager. “Just as soon as we can,” was 
the reply, but the floor was badly soaked 
before they could reach it. The loss was 
very heavy and it was not long after- 
ward that the concern placed insurance 
on all their country-wide distributing 
stations. 


+e & * 


Rival Agents, Legally and in Business 


In one of the smaller towns there were 
two rival insurance agents of opposite 
political faith. One was district attor- 
ney and the other a justice of the peace. 
The latter knew little of legal practices 
and often prepared papers that when 
they reached the district attorney were 
so badly drawn that proper action by the 
district attorney was difficult and many 
convictions were made impossible. 

The two had many disputes and con- 
ditions did not improve. One day a spe- 
cial agent called upon the district attor- 
ney and found him pacing the floor of 
his office muttering “Old necessity, old 
necessity.” He hardly noticed the spe- 
cial agent’s entry, who finally said, 
“What’s the matter? What’s wrong?” 
“Old necessity, old necessity,” came the 
reply. “Who’s old necessity?” “Why, 
that justice down the street.” “But why 
call him old necessity?” “Necessity 
knows no law and neither does he.” 


Better to Pay Contingents Than 
Losses 


“Some years ago,” remarked a com- 
pany executive, “one of our underwriters 
received a daily report covering $5,000 
on a summer resort hotel. It also con- 
tained the information that the agent 
had given similar amounts to three other 
companies. The underwriter became sus- 
picious. ‘Why this new insurance at the 
close of the season?’ He called for a 
rush credit report which disclosed that 
the present owner had purchased the 
property shortly before the season had 
started. At that time $10,000 insurance 
was carried; business had been poor. The 
underwriter phoned the agent. ‘Where 
did you get that line?’ ‘From a broker!’ 
‘Do you realize this is the close of a poor 
season and the insurance has been in- 
creased 200%. Do you want to lose your 
contingent? Looks to me like the in- 
surance companies will soon buy that 
hotel. We want our policy canceled and 
if you will take a little advice you will 
get the other companies off and save 
your contingent.’ The agent replied that 
he had not considered the line from this 
angle but agreed with the underwriter. 
‘I will cancel all these policies today— 
thanks for calling me.’ 

“Two weeks later there was a fire— 
total loss. Noticing the report in a daily 
paper, I visited the department and in- 
quired of the underwriter if we were in- 
terested on this risk. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I 
canceled that two weeks ago and the 
policy is in our possession.’ Asked why 
he cancelled, he gave me the information. 
Continuing he added: ‘Here is a case of 
where we win and lose. We save the 
loss but will now pay the agent a good 
contingent as his year has just closed and 
he shows a handsome profit. Guess it is 
better to pay contingents to agents than 
suspicious claims, however.’ 

“Yes, that young man was a real un- 
derwriter and his department was always 
on the profit side of the ledger.” 

* * * 


“Red Letter” Days 
“This is a ‘red letter’ day for me,” ex- 
claimed a field man greeting his chief 
executive. 
“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed the latter 
dryly, “A red letter in the already red 
figures for your territory.” 


* £¢ * 
An Invention Which May Be a Boon 
To Mankind 
Insurance companies participate in 


some unusual activities that have a pub- 
lic welfare angle. Health authorities, 
building contractors and labor officials 
have been watching with interest an ex- 
periment which is being conducted in 
conjunction with the excavating work 
being done on the site of the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s new building in New York 
City. A new device, the Dust Elimina- 
tor, to eliminate dust in rock drilling, 
sand blasting and metal grinding, is be- 
ing used. 

The Dust Eliminator was invented by 
George S. Kelly, assisted by Professor 
T. F. Hatch and Howard Warren of 
Harvard University, and was constructed 
at the expense of the Metropolitan. It is 
being given its test under the supervision 
of Mr. Kelly. 

The Metropolitan’s construction work 
was selected to test the apparatus be- 
cause it is one of the biggest excavation 
jobs, for its area, on the island of Man- 
hattan, 80,000 cubic yards of rock to be 
excavated. Excavators say a job of such 
size occurs about once in ten years. 
There are sixty drills at work on this 
excavation, which is also one of the most 
difficult from an engineering standpoint. 

The purpose of the new machine is to 
protect workmen from silicosis, a lung 
affliction acquired through breathing the 
small particles of rock drill dust which 
penetrate the lung tissue. The Metro- 
politan is making this test partly to fur- 
ther the health of the population, as the 
company’s executives are keenly inter- 
ested in a method of reducing mortality 
among a large class of workers. 

The Dust Eliminator works on the suc- 
tion principal. There is a hooded can- 
vas cover through which the drill passes. 





The air sucks the dust resulting from 
the bite of the drill into a pipe, where 
it is taken into specially constructed 
metal reservoirs. 

The suction and dust washing machine 
gathers all the dust from the rock drills. 
This is a much better place for it than 
in the workmen’s lungs. This machine 
passes 2,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
thereby sucking eight tons of dust from 
the drills each day. It casts the heavier 
dust into one reservoir, then sprays the 
finer dust with three separate water 
sprayers operating under 200 pounds 
pressure and then casts this dust into 
two remaining reservoirs. 

ae 


Underwriting vs. Cancelation 

A daily report examiner called his 
chief’s attention to a fire policy he had 
canceled covering on a property which 
had just burned thus saving a tidy sum 
for the company. “Why did you cancel 
the policy?” inquired the chief. “Well, 
I just had a feeling it would burn,” re- 
plied the examiner. “Any other rea- 
son?” “No.” “Young man, just remem- 
ber one thing,” said the chief, “anyone 
can cancel a policy but it requires a 
trained underwriter to pass one.” 

* * * 


“If You Don’t Like Our Jails, 
Get Out!” 


A special agent who recently returned 
from Honduras relates the following 
amusing story: 

Passing a jail in one of the towns he 
was visiting he was informed by his 
guide that a short time ago several Nor- 
wegians were arrested for smuggling fire- 
arms into the country and confined there. 
They began to complain bitterly of the 
conditions which compelled them to as- 
sociate with undesirables and also that 
the food was very bad. After a week 
of protesting they were finally taken be- 
fore the authorities who inquired about 
the trouble. They again stated that 
their companions were most undesirable 
and the food bad. They were then in- 
formed by the authorities if they did not 
like their jail to get out. Needless to 
say, it did not take them very long to 
leave town. 

+  * = 


Adirondack Insurance Club 


On Labor Day the Kuyrahoora Rod 
and Gun Club closed a most satisfactory 
season to its members. Located in 
Herkimer County, New York, in the 
foothills of the Adirondack Mountains 
and on the shore of Kuyrahoora Lake 
with its forty-two miles of shore line, 
providing fishing, boating and bathing to 
members; good air, spring water, horse- 
back riding and tramping. Besides all 
the lesser games for adults and children 
it provides a summer home or a summer 
vacation to its forty members and their 
families at a moderate cost. 

The Club owns 240 acres of land, (100 
of which is wooded) besides 50,000 pine 
trees planted, which have been donated 
from time to time by different members. 

The president of the club is Herbert 
E. Maxson, vice-president of the Amer- 
ica Fore, and the directors include S. T. 
Perrin of W. L. Perrin & Son, New 
York, and William Eames, auditor of the 
Continental. Other New York members 
include Wm. Durbrow, L. A. William- 
son, Wm. Bower, H. von de Lieth, Wm. 
F. Dooley, H. J. Robinson, Fred Axt, 
Chas. Bellinger, Lester C. Lockwood, 
Wm. J. Reynolds and several insurance 
agents throughout New York state and 
New Jersey. 

The club erected eleven buildings on 
the premises including a large club house 
containing living room, dining room and 
kitchen on the first floor, and twenty 
bedrooms on the second floor. Facing 
the lake are spacious porches on three 
sides. There is a dormitory 300 feet dis- 
tant containing twenty-six rooms, each 
equipped with running spring water, elec- 
tric lights, excellent beds and some with 
private baths. 

Several members have erected their 
own cottages, they being permitted to 
lease lake front lots for this purpose, 
furnished with spring water. 
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Insurance Executives 
Ass’n Is Organized 


BISSELL HEADS THE COMMITTEE 


President Likely to Be Chosen From 
Outside Ranks of Fire Insurance; 
Forty Executives Meet Here 


The Insurance Executives’ Association, 
which has been heralded in fire insur- 
ance circles as possibly a real means of 
solving many of the troublesome prob- 
lems of the business, is now a reality. 
The articles of agreement were signed in 
New York last Friday after an all-day 
meeting by forty prominent company ex- 
ecutives present. A governing commit- 
tee was elected and organized and this 


RICHARD M. BISSELL 


committee shortly will elect a president. 
The members of the governing commit- 
tee follow: 

R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire, chairman; George G. Bulkley, 
president, Springfield F. & M.; Sheldon 
Catlin, vice-president, Insurance Co. of 
North America; Paul L. Haid, president, 
America Fore Companies; William H. 
Koop, president, Great American; Wil- 
fred Kurth, president, Home; Edward 
Milligan, president, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile, 
and Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager, Royal-Liverpool companies. 

The plan apparently is to choose the 
president of the Insurance Executives’ 
Association from outside the fire insur- 
ance business. He is to be someone with 
a strong sense of right and wrong in 
business practices, one who has a strong 
personality and who has aready demon- 
strated his ability in some other line of 
endeavor. One of the purposes in ob- 
taining a stranger to fire insurance to 
head the new organization is so that he 
will not have any preconceived ideas or 
prejudices with respect to any of the 
current fire insurance organizations, per- 
sonalities or practices. 


Aims of New Association 


From announcements already made 
with respect to this new organization it 
will not be merely another regulatory 
group, such as the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association and 
others. It will not have. direct super- 
vision Over any particular branch of the 
business nor will it make rates or fix 
commissions or the like. Rather it will 
serve to co-ordinate existing organiza- 


tions and use every influence to see that 
these organizations abide by their rules. 
The Insurance Executives’ Association 
has for its primary objective the main- 
tainance of right practices in fire under- 
writing and the reduction to a minimum 
of rate violations and other competitive 
subterfuges. With many of the leading 
personalities in fire insurance strongly 
behind this association there is every 
hope that it will succeed in its program. 
The men who form the governing com- 
mittee represent the highest types in the 
business and their co-operative action to- 
ward a well defined goal should be pro- 
ductive of constructive results. 

The selection of Richard M. Bissell, 
president of the Hartford Fire, as chair- 
man of the governing committee is con- 
sidered especially fortunate. Mr. Bissell 
is generally regarded as one of the best 
organizers and leaders in the business. 
He has a personality that is particularly 
adapted to conciliating divergent shades 
of opinion and under his leadership sev- 
era of the vital fire organizations have 
been launched successfully. He was the 
first president of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association and was very instru- 
mental in its organization. He took over 
the reins of leadership of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
when it was reorganized and is. still 
president of that body. Now he _ has 
new responsibilities added to his other 
duties but nevertheless the consensus of 
opinion is that Mr. Bissell is perhaps just 
a little better fitted, for several reasons, 
to act as head of the governing com- 
mittee than any of the other members. 





ROBE BIRD SUCCEEDS GORHAM 


Made Western Manager of American of 
Newark; For Years Vice-President 
of Milwaukee Mechanics 
Robe Bird, formerly assistant manager 
of the Western department of the 
American of Newark at Rockford, IIL, 
has been appointed manager to succeed 
the late Charles N. Gorham. Mr. Gor- 
ham died August 9 after an illness of 
only two weeks. He had been with the 

American thirty-two years. 

Mr. Bird, a native of Wisconsin, began 
his business career as a local agent at 
Madison. In 1904 he went with the New 
York Underwriters as special agent— 
first covering Wisconsin, and later spe- 
cial assignments throughout the West. 
Subsequently he was brought into their 
New York office as superintendent of 
the special risk department. He left that 
company in 1917 to join the Milwaukee 
Mechanics and later reached the posi- 
tion of executive vice-president. 

On January 1, 1929, Mr. Bird resigned 
that position to go with the American 
and was appointed assistant manager of 
its Western department, which position 
he had held until now. Mr. Bird is well- 
known and liked—especially in Western 
territory—and the American is confident 
that he will fulfil accreditably the duties 
of his predecessors. 


and protection. .. . 


community. 
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ITH 66% of all fires occurring in 

the home, the special need for the 

practice of fire safety in and about 
the house becomes at once apparent. 


Your friends and clients count upon you 
to guide them in matters of fire prevention 


Fire Prevention Week (October 4 to 
10) will soon be here and it is your privi- 
lege to help “put it across” in your 


THE HARMONIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 














HONOR PITCHER AT LUNCHEON 

C. R. Pitcher, retiring deputy manager 
of the Royal, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given him last Friday by the 
committee on surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. On this 
occasion he was presented with a hand- 
some electric chime clock. Mr. Pitcher 
was chairman of this committee of the 
New York Board but has resigned. J. W. 
Nichols, local secretary of the Queen, 
was elected to succeed him and C. C 
Dominge, secretary of the Great Ameri- 
can, was elected vice-chairman. Others 
at the luncheon were R. Hampton, A J. 
Smith and W. B. White, superintendent 
of the bureau of surveys. 





BUFFALO SELF INSURANCE 


Another two hour conference between 
members of the Buffalo city council and 
representatives of the fire underwriters 
of that city was held during the past 
week but without result of definite char- 
acter. The city is considering self insur- 
ance. Another conference will be held 
early in October. 
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STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-President 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1930 


$1,000,000.00 
1,276,758.29 
235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 
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Fire Waste Council 
Will Meet On Sept. 25 


MANY COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


T. Z. Franklin of Automobile to Give 
Illustrated Lecture on Fire 
Prevention Activities 


T. Z. Franklin, manager of the special 
risk department of the Automobile of 
Hartford, will deliver an illustrated fire 
prevention lecture at the coming meet- 
ing of the National Fire Waste Council 
to be held at the headquarters of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, September 25. Mr. Frank- 
lin has evolved a series of experiments 
to demonstrate visually many of the 
more frequent fire causes. 

_George Opp, representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, will describe the 
activities of his organization in the fire 
prevention field. Harvey Campbell, vice- 
president and secretary of the Jetroit 
Board of Commerce, will deliver an ad- 
dress entitled “Acts of God.” The De- 
troit Board of Commerce won the grand 
award in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest in 1928 and has acquired national 
renown for its fire prevention work. 

On the day prior to the meeting of the 
Fire Waste Council the following coul- 
cil committees will meet: Chamber 0 
Commerce co-operating committee, Paw 
W. Terry, chairman; contest committee, 
Richard E. Vernor, chairman ; fire cas- 
ualty statistics committee, Dr. Frank A. 
Fall, chairman; fire service extensio! 
committee, Col. Clarence Goldsmith, 
chairman; grading committee, George W. 
Booth, chairman; information and pu 
lications committee, Eugene Arms, chatr- 
man; manufacturers committee, ee 
Webster, chairman ; membership commul: 
tee, Dana Pierce, chairman; and spea*" 
ers committee, T. Alfred Fleming, cha! 
man. 
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Van Schaick Hopes For Company 
Correction of Rate Violations 


New York Superintendent Tells Commissioners That Volun- 
tary Co-operative Action Will End Evils; Drastic 
Legislation the Alternative 


Insurance Superintendent George 5S. 
Van Schaick of New York told the tva- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners this week at the annual meeting 
at Portland, Ore., many of the frank 
opinions he had on rate violations that 
he expressed earlier this year before 
company executives in New York. He 
went straight into the heart of this dif- 
ficult question, cited the evident bad ef- 
fects of unethical underwriting and again 
made a plea that the necessary house- 
cleaning be done by the companies them- 
selves with the co-operation of the va- 
rious state insurance departments rather 
than by outside, or legislative, action. 

At the conclusion of his analysis of 
the many disastrous effects of rate vio- 
lations Superintendent Van Schaick said 
that when the. insurance companies are 
reassured that every power at the com- 
mand of the commissioners will be vig- 
orously and impartially used to enforce 
statutory regulations, that legal and 
ethical practices will not put them at a 
disadvantage, there may be expected to 
develop that concert of action between 
commissioners and companies that will 
greatly reduce underwriting practices 
that are insidiously dangerous to the 
whole insurance structure. 

Superintendent Van Schaick is hope- 
ful that the insurance companies will 
take appropriate action themselves to 
correct prevalent evils. He told the 
commissioners Tuesday morning that 
rate violations could be tremendously re- 
duced over night by the concerted action 
of the insurance companies in this coun- 
try. However in the event that such 
voluntary correction of bad practices is 
not forthcoming Superintendent Van 
Schaick declared that “more legislation 
and more drastic legislation is inevitable.” 

Following is the Superintendent’s ad- 
dress to the commissioners’ convention 
Practically in full: 


Leading Causes of Rate Violations 


After rates and supporting rules have 
een adopted by rating bodies all mem- 
ers are required by agreement to ob- 
serve them. In a number of states cer- 
tain rate schedules must be filed with 
the Insurance Departments. In other 
states it is purely a matter of ethics and 
sound business that compels companies 
to abide by their agreements and refrain 
tom unfair competition. Some compa- 
Mes remain independent of the rate- 
making bodies and employ rates less than 
the standard promulgated by these bod- 


b 


ro The objective of such companies is 
Tequently that of procuring selective 
usiness, 
af ° e,¢ 
Unfair and unsound competition 


through the medium of rate-cutting ex- 
sts between companies that have agreed 
: maintain a standard schedule, between 
Ose making independent rates and be- 
tween members of each group. The 
— underlying this condition are 
Northy of consideration. 
lhe desire of new companies to ac- 
yang as quickly as possible a share of 
€ business coupled with a natural dis- 
— of older companies to hold their 
tien or add to it, particularly where 
ak ization has been enlarged, has been 
“a factor. The flourishing of 
Cthected as a practice is inseparably 
which “a with investment practises 
retin va generally developed during the 
stiles oom times. It is now when com- 
fall in big deeply concerned over the 
ee value of securities that wide- 
ad attention is being given the ade- 


quacy of rates, the practice of rate cut- 
ting and other practices seriously affect- 
ing company income. 

Rate cutting has been committed in 
many different ways. Where it was de- 
sired to avoid the penalty for law viola- 
tion or the condemnation of associates, 
companies and producers contrived to 
conceal their acts. In so doing they 
frequently furnished the public with poli- 
cies that were defective and open to at- 
tack in the event of a dispute over losses. 

Misuse of Marine Classification 


Fire insurance rates have been cut by 
the extension of fire insurance coverage 





GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


under a transit or inland marine policy. 
The business is thus mis-classified in an 
attempt to escape detection. Genuine 
transit or marine coverages are general- 
ly exempt from rate regulation. 

Other forms of violation consist of 


writing three and five-year term policies 


at less than the required multiples of 
the annual rate; the writing at mini- 
mum rates of a risk bearing a higher 
spcific rate; the extension of coverage 
beyond that provided in the rating rules. 

In the automobile insurance field nu- 
merous devices are used to cut rates. 
Cars are mis-classified as to territory of 
location, size and kind of operation; ex- 
perience rating data is distorted; dis- 
counted rates given to fictitious fleets 
and payroll audits on fleets neglected. 
Instances have been found where vital 
endorsements have been omitted from 
policies. 

The consequences of rate cutting are 
manifold and need not be enumerated. 
At present the loss of essential revenue 
is the one which is met on every side. 
Failing to offset the premium loss due 
to cut rates, many companies find it nec- 
essary to become niggardly in the pay- 
ment of losses. The public as usual pays 
the bill. If this practice is not sufficient 
to recoup deficiency of premium income 
the company must then draw upon its 
surplus to replenish its reserves. The 
financial security is thus weakened. 

Rate Cutting Seldom Uniform 

Rate cutting is seldom uniform. The 
cutting of rates in favor of some as- 
sureds reacts seriously against all other 
assureds. The one who fails to get the 





New York Situation 


Speaking for the New York De- 
partment, said Superintendent Van 
Schaick, it is the hope that the com- 
panies themselves will correct exist- 
ing conditions. If they do not every 
power given under existing laws will 
be fully used to correct the evils to 
which reference has been made. If ad- 
ditional powers are necessary the De- 
partment will seek them. Rates must 
be kept reasonable. Reasonable rates 
will not permit excessive acquisition 
costs or other wasteful practices. 
Rates must be non-discriminatory. 
Common fairness and decency de- 
mand it. Rates must however pro- 
vide sufficient funds to permit fair 
claim settlements and to insure com- 
pany solvency. New York is also in- 
terested in company practices outside 
the state which threaten continued 
solvency. The continuance of such 
practices by foreign or domestic com- 
panies is viewed as hazardous to pol- 
icyholders in New York. The Depart- 
ment will act accordingly. In order 
that equal protection and the same 
fair treatment may be assured the 
people of the entire United States, 
the commissioners of all the states are 
earnestly urgd to adopt a similar pro- 
gram. 











cut is usually the least influential and 
least able to bear this discrimination in 
favor of his more prosperous competitor. 

Closely related to the practice of rate 
cutting is that of rebating and the pay- 
ment of excess commissions. A rebate 
has the same effect as a rate cut in the 
depletion of a company’s revenue. At 
the same time it is the added dishonor- 
able element of sneaking deception that 
lessens the morale of anyone who par- 
ticipates therein. 


Excess commissions, too, have their de- 
moralizing effect. Take a single illustra- 
tion: In the writing of contract bonds 
having to do with public work it has 
come to be the established practice to 
make the commission large enough to be 
divided among men of power and influ- 
ence through whose good will or political 
standing the bond is placed. It is a 
demoralizing, disreputable, shameful 
practice, aided abetted and sustained by 
the great and honorable insurance pro- 
fession. Yet the public pays the bill. 
How long before the public revolts re- 
mains to be seen. No one objects to 
fair and adequate compensation to agents 
and brokers whose problems are mani- 
fold and whose industry is great. The 
protest is made against commissions 
which are unearned but paid as petty 
graft in securing business. 

Closely allied to rate cutting, rebat- 
ing -and excess commissions is another 
practice which almost inevitably follows. 
Reference has alrcady been made to the 
effect that deficiency in income has upon 
loss adjustment practices. Abnormal 
cost in the acquisition of business inevit- 
ably means shaving of settlements. 


Attempts at Unfair Adjustments 


One particularly fraudulent practice 
which has recently come to the atten- 
tion of the New York Department is 
that of claim adjusters falsely suggest- 
ing the pending insolvency of an insur- 
ance carrier in order to settle a meri- 
torious claim at a reduced amount. The 
potency of the argument is great. Claim- 
ants and particularly those of little 
means, with recent insurance and bank- 
ing disasters in mind, are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the argument. The mere sug- 
gestion of the possibility is often enough 
to frighten the claimant into the accept- 
ance of an inadequate amount. It is as 
reprehensible a practice as could possibly 
exist. It is referred to merely as an il- 
lustration to show the lengths to which 
companies will go in order to cover up 
other unethical practices. It is believed. 
of course, that the mere bringing of such 


a practice to the attention of insurance 
executives will eliminate it. 
, This is not a bill of indictment. It is 
simply a brief reference to admitted con- 
ditions which have already been dis- 
cussed so long that the time for definite 
action must not be further postooned. 
The higher proportion of premium in- 
come used for the purpose of alienating 
business from competitors has led to con- 
ferences on acquisition cost in various 
insurance lines. It has formed the ma- 
jor topic of discussion in previous con- 
ventions. Acquisition cost rules have 
been promulgated by the acquisition cost 


conferences. Recent inquiry discloses 
many violations of the agreement to 


abide by the rules. Frequent discussions 
are had as to the propriety and desira- 
bility of making them enforcible by law. 
Wide divergence of opinion exists among 
the various persons concerned. The need 
of prompt action is apparent. The ap- 
proval of rates must of necessity depend 
upon the costs of the companies in the 
production of business. How can an ap- 
proximate correct rate be established for 
a certain coverage if the costs upon which 
that rate is based can be changed at 
will? It is clear that both the reason- 
ableness and adequacy of a rate is in- 
stantly modified by a change in the costs 
of the company using that rate. 

It becomes apparent then that not only 
the public interest in avoiding waste 
but public concern in company stabil- 
ity demands the correction of this situ- 
ation. 


Co-operation or Legislation the Relief 


Whence then is the relief to come? 

Complaint is often made that there is 
already too much legislation. That too 
much power has already been given to 
commissioners of insurance. Perhaps 
that is so. Nevertheless more legisla- 
tion and more drastic legislation is inev- 
itable unless an alternative is forthcom- 
ing. 

The power of a commissioner of in- 
surance is great. Yet it is limited and 
very properly so. He should have every 
power necessary for public protection but 
no more. Companies know much more 
about the transaction of insurance and 
how to conduct their own affairs than 
any outsider. Yet the need of supervi- 
sion is everywhere recognized. Much is 
necessitated through heedlessness and 
carelessness. Some is made necessary 
by cupidity. Occasionally the necessity 
comes from criminality. If the prac- 
tices complained of were all illegal by 
statute and it were only the question of 
the occasional law-breaker to deal with, 
a commissioner of insurance could assume 
the role of sheriff and policeman and 
make short shift in cleaning the deck. 

If the deviations were so widespread 
as to infer in no uncertain terms that 
the standards of conduct laid down by 
law have not the support or respect of 
the insurance companies and executives 
and the public, then enforcement through 
fear of the commissioner would be futile. 
Forcible enforcement of law has never 
succeeded. Real enforcement comes from 
organized self-control. What should be 
kept in mind is that even though the 
insurance profession were indifferent the 
public will undoubtedly sustain every 
necessary step to wipe out practices that 
are unfairly bearing down upon an al- 
ready overburdened populace. 
Companies Have Solution in Own Hands 

This leads then to the alternative. The 
evils of the insurance business, which 
are many and widespread, could be tre- 
mendously reduced over night by the 
concerted action of the insurance compa- 
nies of the United States. If they have 
the will to do it they can do more than 
any legislation no matter how drastic. 
Yet if they do not exert the power they 
have it is clear that legislation radical 
and sweeping will become _ inevitable. 
Public interest demands the elimination 
of the evils. It is clear that unless the 
house is cleaned by those responsible 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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cago or the more conservative stock 
brokers such as Caldwell of Tennessee, 
or the financial giants connected with 
such institutions as the Bank of Italy 
can hardly be expected keenly to sense 
such responsibilities as are felt and such 
problems understood by the trained ex- 
ecutive who has ‘worked for years in 
building up an insurance company,” said 
Commissioner McQuarrie. “If officers 
of companies become simply employes 
of directors of some other financial in- 
stitution with no power to really deter- 
mine where their deposits will be made 
or what bonds they will buy or refuse 
to buy, or the nature of the investments 
they are supposed to acquire, then in 
order for commissioners to understand 
the degree of soundness of such com- 
pany, they would have to know the 
soundness of some other financial insti- 
tution controling the stock and also the 
character and judgment of the men ma- 
nipulating them. 
Means to Stop Outside Control 


“Some ruling should be ‘promulgated 
that would set forth that, whenever it 
is found that the capital stock of an in- 
surance company is controled by the 
president or directors of some other fi- 
nancial institution, that it would be suf- 
ficient cause for refusing to renew the 
license of such company. Or some uni- 
form legislation might be proposed that 
would give the commissioner discretion- 
ary power to either cancel or refuse to 
renew the license of a company where 
the control of its affairs has really gone 
out of the hands of its president and 
directors. A law of this kind would not 
injure investors because they would not 
undertake to buy the stock of a com- 
pany that might be put out of business 
as a result of their purchase. It would 
act as a protection for those who have 
been responsible for the handling of com- 
panies and who desire to retain their 
control.” 

Commissioner Warner, Ohio, suggested 
that there be some Commissioners’ Con- 
vention action which would result in the 
publication of insurance department rul- 
ings 

The attendance was large for a place 
as far removed from the, center of the 
country as is Portland. It was decidedly 
representative of the insurance business, 
also, quite a number of prominent execu- 
tives being in attendance. Some of the 
people have been a long time coming to 
Portland as a special party of sixty-five 
spent a week on the train and in Yel- 
lowstone Park there were a num- 
ber of mixups relative to accommoda- 
tions as the Park hotels had been in- 
formed that there were to have been 
fifteen in the delegation. Some of those 
at the convention came by private auto- 
mobile, one of the longest trips being that 
of Mike M. Moss, vice-president of com- 
panies in the Insurance Securities Group, 
New Orleans, who came to Portland from 
New Orleans in four days of automobile 
running time. 

Raps Over-Insurance 

The governor of the state could not 
welcome the convention because he is 
ill and the mayor of Portland was repre- 
sented by Commissioner Riley who has 
had close relations with the fire depart- 
ment for more than three decades and 
who, in the middle of his’ welcoming 
speech rapped fire insurance companies 
because there is a great deal of over- 
insurance in Portland. 

“I have known of only one agent who 
has had his license canceled by over-in- 
surance,” he said. “We have had several 
cases where men have insured vacant 
lots.” 

The principal talk Monday morning was 
the scheduled address on company ex- 
aminations made by Commissioner Dun- 
ham of Connecticut (this address ap- 
pears on Page 7), which talk was re- 
viewed by Commissioner Tarver, the tall 


Texan who some day may be governor 
of that state. Tarver did not agree with 
some of the points made in Dunham's 
paper, especially the emphasis the Con- 
necticut man made upon the powers of 
supervising and regulation but not those 
of management and administration. Tar- 
ver said that he did not believe that com- 
missioners should usurp the functions of 
boards of directors and managers of in- 
surance companies if the management 
and administration were in the best in- 
terest of the policyholders, but if com- 
pany directors and managers were not 
faithful to their trusts he thought the 
state should butt in. ; 

He also disagreed with Dunham about 
cost of examinations. Dunham did not 
think they should be paid for by com- 
panies. Also Tarver did not agree with 
Dunham as to states prescribing the 
times an insurance company should be 
examined. Dunham thought there should 
be no statutory time for making an ex- 
amination as this matter should be left 
entirely to the discretion of the com- 
mission while Tarver believes in periodic 
examinations. 

Among chief executives who arrived 
early were E. M. Allen, National Surety; 
Jesse S. Phillips, Great American Indem- 
nity, and Robert P. Barbour, Northern 
Assurance. The latter is in the National 
Board delegation here. 

The local Chamber of Commerce gave 
a luncheon to insurance commissioners 
Monday, the room being crowded. Presi- 
dent Jesse Read and A. S. Caldwell were 
followed by John L. Shuff, Union Cen- 
tral, who cleaned up with a flock of his 
stories. The Portland Oregonian asked 
Shuff to deliver a similar talk over its 
radio which will be done. 

The Western insurance commissioners 
at a caucus voted for Jesse Read for sec- 
retary of the convention. He is now 
president pro tem. 


Northwestern Commissioners In 


Vain Effort For Long Trip East 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 16—Most of 
Tuesday afternoon was taken up with 
an executive session of insurance com- 
missioners. Subjects under discussion 
were chain store insurance, examinations 
of insurance companies, fire insurance 
classification by National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and personnel of conven- 
tion committees. 

A proposition of nine Northwestern 
states to come East to examine large 
insurance companies of New York, Hart- 
ford and Philadelphia was discussed and 
met opposition. The Northwestern com- 
missioners attempt to justify their po- 
sition by saying that they want their 
examiners to have practical field experi- 
ence. Nothing was said about examin- 
ers appreciating opportunity to see New 
York and Philadelphia theatres and 
speakeasies and Hartford insurance cel- 
ebrities. 

A suggestion that the convention com- 
mittees be selected geographically, the 
country divided into four zones and 
members of the examinations and execu- 


tive committees and other important 
committees have on them commissioners 
from each of the zones at first was re- 
ferred to a later convention and then 
was killed. 

The chain store proposition arose 
through complaint of one of the com- 
missioners that a grocery chain was 
written in such a way that states where 
stores are located did not get any taxes 
on the business. The same would apply 
to all large risks placed by one broker 
or one agency as general cover or blan- 
ket insurance. Nothing was done about 
this complaint. 

Lots of time was consumed relative to 
the attempt of Commissioner Davis of 
Washington, D. C., in trying to avert 
receivership for the National Benefit Life 
Insurance Association, Washington, a 
colored risk company. Jackson Cochran, 
Colorado commissioner, wanted a con- 
vention held in London to observe work- 
ings of British companies, etc. His sug- 
gestion was laughed at as usual, Coch- 
ran having made that suggestion before. 





Van Schaick Talk 
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the work will be undertaken and com- 
pleted by others. The ringing state- 
ment of Chief Judge Cardoza of New 
York is still sounding in the ears of law- 
yers everywhere when he said in ref- 
erence to his profession: “If the house 
is to be cleaned it is for those who oc- 





utmost service. 
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After the Policy 


is Delivered — 


OUR policyholders like to feel 
that you are alive to their in- 
terests at all times. 
vention Week (October 4 to 10) 
presents an unusual opportunity to 
demonstrate your desire to be of the 


Vitally interested in problems of 
fire prevention and protection, your 
policyholders, particularly, will ap- 
preciate your active participation in 
the local Fire Prevention program. 


The Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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cupy and govern it, rather than for stran- 
gers, to do the noisome work.” 

Keference has been made to the prob- 
ability that it the insurance companies do 
not of their own accord correct practices 
low imulcung grave injury upon the m- 
suring public, appropriate legislation will 
be rortuicoming, giving wide and sweep- 
lug powers to the respective departments 
O. surance. It is not at all certain that 
greater powers do not already exist un- 
ucr present statutes than have been ex- 
ercised. Since early days it has been 
1uudamentally estabushed that the grant 
Os an express power carries with 1t by 
necessary implication power to do those 
things reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out the express grant. 

in many of the states control over rea- 
sonableness and adequacy of rates exists: 
Uf necessity this carries with it as was 
stated before a consideration of the fixed 
costs of the user of the rates. Ii ac: 
quisition and other costs may fluctuate 
at the will of the company any pro- 
nouncement as to reasonableness and 
adequacy becomes a futile gesture. lta 
company files its acquisition cost rules 
at the time it gets approval of its filed 
rates there is reason to say that adher- 
ence to those rules becomes a fixed and 
legal duty. That a deviation therefrom 
is as much a rate violation as direct rate 
cutting itself. If the companies force 
the issue by letting present conditions 
remain it will unquestionably follow that 
the courts will be asked to pass up0! 
the logic of this position. 

No inference should be drawn from 
this address that there exists any lack 
of confidence in the integrity and abil 
ity of the insurance profession. By and 
large there is no more able, alert and 
distinguished group of men anywher 
than those engaged in this outstanding 
public service. Dealing with vast enter 
prises, charged with grave responsibil- 
ity, daily solving problems most intr 
cate and difficult, they constitute one 0! 
the most constructive forces in our Ie 
spective commonwealths. Conditions 
which complaint is made present a chal 
lenge of most serious import. Close stl” 
dents of the problem are confident 
will be met. 

The insurance commissioners of the 
United States can do much. The soll” 
tion of the problems calls for full cv 
operation. It is no discredit to !00 
things in the face and place respons" 
bility. If there is basis for what ha 
been said, the responsibility for exist? 
dangerous and undesirable practices res‘ 
primarily upon insurance executives ha” 
ing direct control. 
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Comm. Greer Urges 
Qualification Laws 
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Belicves Practical Legislation, Strictly 
Enforced, Will Improve Status of 
Producer in the Field 





Assuming that the success of an in- 
surance company depends to a large ex- 
tent upon its agency force, Superintend- 
ent Charles C. Greer of Alabama advo- 
cated the passage of practical agency 
qualification laws in an address he wrote 
for delivery before the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
its annual meeting this week at Port- 
land, Ore. Commissioner Greer was un- 
able to get to Portland and his remarks 
were presented by a substitute. 

After discussing at some length the 
benefits of agents of the right type and 
conversely the troubles generated by un- 
qualified producers Commissioner Greer 
concluded with the suggestion of agency 
qualification legislation, intelligently en- 
forced after passage. He also urged that 
companies which leave what they con- 
sider to be unworthy agencies report 
these facts to the state insurance com- 
missioners so that these agents may be 
investigated as to their fitness before 
being licensed for other companies. 

In support of his plea that agency 
qualification laws have a place in insur- 
ance regulation by state departments, 
Commissioner Greer presented these ar- 
guments: 

Qualifications of an Agent 

What is a properly qualified agent? 
tic 1s a llail, urst Of all, wu0 1S Nonest. 
L uican Dy honest not only Wha uic 
iuuds Cuiurusted to ms Care, but also nou- 
col With ims srcatemlents to prospects, 10 
tue insureds aud not to the CoOlupany. 

Second.—ne 1s a man who is wmiteit- 
gent, and miust be educated upon the 
subject Of Misurance. bor the insurance 
busiuess 1s complicated and becoming 
increasingly more so down the years. 

third—tHe must be a man of good 
morai habits. ‘Lhe day has passed when 
the man ot low moral character should 
be permitted to solicit and sell insur- 
ance. 

tourth-—He must be enthusiastic about 
his work. He must have a splendid per- 
sonality and be neat in his personal ap- 
pearance. These qualities are necessary 
because the selling of insurance requires 
the highest type “salesmanship there is. 
He is no mere order-taker. He must 
make all the steps for a complete sale 
in almost every case. The making of 
these steps requires an alert mind; re- 
quires initiative, training and experience. 
ln fact the selling of insurance requires 
more of the salesman than the selling 
of anything with which I am familiar. 

Furthermore, the agent is the company 
to the insured. Hardly 10% of the peo- 
ple who buy insurance could tell you 
what company issued the contract. The 
insuring public is not interested in con- 
tracts. The buyers of insurance are 
interested only in what contracts pro- 
vide. They do not and will not studv 
contracts. They select some agent who 
is in their judgment trustworthy, or who 
by the sheer power of his personality 
and ability convinces them that his pro- 
posal is right, and he writes the busi- 
ness. The insured pays the premium. 
The policy is issued, delivered and placed 
in the insured’s lock box without being 
even read; and that is the last of it 
unless a loss occurs, or until the next 
premium comes due. 

Some Results of Misunderstandings 


If any misunderstanding arises as a 
result of loss or claim the insured will 
almost always state that the agent told 
me so and so. If, therefore, the avent 
did not present his facts clearly, or mis- 
represented them, or partially represent- 
ed them, the insurance department and 
the company are sure to get complaints. 
And not infrequently the courts are 


liils, 


called upon to adjust differences. Lack 
of understanding, then, or dishonesty, 
or both, causes the public confidence in 
the institution of insurance to be dis- 
turbed; causes much needless litigation; 
and, finally, causes the rates to be in- 
creased. 

The agent is largely the company to 
the various insurance departments. What 
do you know about the hundreds of 
companies doing business in your state? 
How many of their executive officers 
have you even met? I would say almost 
none, except for those companies domi- 
ciled in your particular state. Of course, 
we get the annual statement of each 
company as well as the report of exam- 
inations made by competent actuaries. 
Yet, we know the company most inti- 
mately by the type agents representing 
it. Its public esteem within the state 
depends almost wholly upon its agents. 
If the agents of a particular company 
are honest, intelligent, dependable men, 
the nublic generally as well as the state 
officials soon come to consider the com- 
nany a splendid one, although none of 
the persons forming these judgments 
have ever come in contact with the home 
office officials. 

The volume of business of a company 
depends almost entirely upon the agen- 
cy force. If the agency force is com- 
nosed largely of enthusiastic, educated, 
intelligent salesmen, the volume of busi- 
ness will almost always be highly satis- 
factory. If, on the other hand, the agen- 
cy force is composed of men who have 
heen “down - and - outers,” and are still 
largely such. the volume of the company’s 
husiness will promptly reflect the con- 
dition. 


Quality of Business Depends on Agents 

The quality of the business secured 
will depend to a large extent upon the 
agency force. If an agent has low moral 
standards, he will submit applications for 
persons, for the most nart whose stand- 
ards are similar to his own. He will 
be constantly seeking to get the com- 
pany to accept bad risks. He will be 
placing insurance on the bootlegger’s car; 
upon the merchandise of the merchant 
who is approaching insolvency; upon the 
careless or reckless fellow’s property or 
life. Consequently, the company will 
soon acquire risks unworthy of insurance. 

The loss record of a company will be 
affected to a considerable extent by its 
agents. This is especially true of in- 
dustrial companies, the companies writ- 
ing property insurance. Agents writing 
property insurance place companies im- 
mediately upon the risk. Frequently the 
amount of the premium is too small for 
investigation. In such cases the com- 
pany has to depend upon the agents. If, 
then, the agency force is composed of 
men below the average in intelligence 
and morals, the applications submitted 
will be largely upon people of the same 
type. There will be a comparatively large 
number of bad moral and physical risks. 


As a result there will be greater losses. 
There will be more misunderstandings, 
more litigation, and the loss record in 
general of the company will reflect the 
poor agency of such company. 

The success of the company depends to 
to a large extent upon the agency force. 
If the agency force is composed largely 
of high type, intelligent, honest sales- 
men, the volume and quality of the busi- 
ness will be satisfactory. The lapse ra- 
tio will be low. The number of cases 
in litigation will be small. And the loss 
ratio by death and otherwise will be 
duite satisfactory. 

Poor Agents Multiply Problems 

Finally, the number of administrative 
problems of the commissioner of  in- 
surance will be greatly influenced by 
the agents the companies employ. As 
sure as the companies employ agents of 
low moral standards, I don’t care how 
competent they are as salesmen, both 
the companies and the administrative of- 
ficials of the several states are going to 
have problems. For such salesmen will 
not confine their statements to the truth. 
They will do almost anything to make 
sales, and commissions. They will mis- 
represent the facts and contracts, caus- 
ing complaints and litigation. And al- 
though they may write a large volume 
of business, the quality will be poor; 
and they will do more real harm to the 
confidence the public has in the insti- 
tution of insurance in one year than 
can be amended by an equal number of 
good salesmen in ten years. 

The insurance business year by year is 
becoming more complex and _ technical. 
The time has passed when a man with 
just a little knowledge of the business 
who is ill adapted to the work may be 
employed as an insurance agent. The 
time is here for companies to seek sales- 
men of the highest type to sell insur- 
ance. If men of the opposite type are 
selected the companies are committing 
business suicide. Only high type men 
can do the job of selling insurance prop- 
erly. They must know contracts, rates, 
business in general, human nature in par- 
ticular, the prospects’ needs, and how 
to cover those needs properly. More- 
over, they must know a great many 
other things. The company which is not 
giving particular attention to the care- 
ful selection and training of its agents 
is gradually jeopardizing its own exist- 
ence. A great many companies are giv- 
ing particular attention to this phase of 
the business, and it is my earnest hope 
that more and more of them will vive 
closer attention to the agents’ qualifica- 
tions before making a contract with them. 





AMERICAN’S HALF YEAR 


The net premiums written by the 
American of Newark for the first half of 
1931 totaled $6,327,305 with net paid loss- 
es totaling $4,139,171. The net premiums 
written for the same period of 1930 
amounted to $7,278,849. 
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Ever present a spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation—an added 
asset to Agent and Company. 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


WMD WrghEon 
Field Correspondent 
Home Office 


90 John Street 
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ON VALUE 
PER DOLLAR 


In these days of price mad- 


ness, insurance stands strange- 


ly still. 


We can’t cut prices 


as other businesses have. But 
we’re faced by the same com- 
petition for the scarcer con- 


sumer’s dollar. 
must. 


So act we 


Other business executives 
are learning that cutting the 


corners from business activity, 


saving lost motion, concentrat- 


ing all hours on productive 


work, will 


accomplish _ the 


same result because greater 
value per dollar can be given 
this way. And if, through our 
assistance, you can do any of 
these, our job is well done. 


The London Assurance is 


making a study of local agency 
practice with an eye to helping 
its agents toward more pro- 


ductive business time. The re- 


sults of this study will appear, 


from time to time, in booklet 


form. 


The first of the book- 


lets, fresh from the press, is 


“The Insurance Survey, A 


Selling Tool.” 


While it was 


prepared for our own field 


force, 


any member of _ the 


American Agency System is 


welcome to a copy. Won't you 


send for yours nowP 


THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
100 William St., New York 


Tested by Fires of 


Three Centuries 
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breaking the ice\ 


for you\ 


in undeveloped fields of insurance; 
fields that require special knowledge and the active cooper- 
ation of experts. 
Through its special service departments and highly 
trained field men the L. & L. & G. has repeatedly proven its 
ability to bring real premium-producing results to its agents. 
The fields of Use and Occupancy, Profits, Rent, Rental 
Value and Explosion insurance are largely untouched. Let 


the L. & L. & G. break the ice for you. 


150 WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 
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W. F. C. Fellers Blue 
Goose Grand Gander 


RESIDES IN 





JACKSONVILLE 





Fine Tribute to Paul E. Rudd, 15 Years 
Grand Wielder; Samuel Mehorter 
Grand Keeper 





William F. C. Fellers of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was last week elected most loyal 
grand gander of the Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose, International, at the 
grand nest meeting at Milwaukee. H. 
Churchill-Smith of Montreal became 
grand supervisor of the flock; D. A. 
McKinley of Spokane, Wash., grand cus- 
todian of goslings; L. H. Bridges of 
Omaha, Nebr., grand guardian of the 
nest. Two new grand nest officers elect- 
ed were Samuel Mehorter of New Jer- 
sey as grand keeper of the golden goose 



















egg and C. P. Helliwell of Milwaukee, 
who was elected grand wielder of the 
goose quill, succeeding Paul E. Rudd of 
Milwaukee who has served with distinc- 
tion for fifteen years. 

Henry L. Rose of Baltimore, retiring 
most loyal grand gander, told the con- 
vention that life insurance is an essen- 
tial feature of the organization and that 
practically 3,000 members are now cov- 
ered. The life insurance committee re- 
ported on the agreement with the Lin- 
coln National Life and urged the officers 
of local ponds to get ganders to make 
increased use of these valtiable facilities. 

W. E. Mallallieu of New York, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and an ardent Blue Goose 
supporter, paid a fine tribute to Paul 
E. Rudd, saying that he was “one of 
those rare individuals who join a fra- 
ternal order and believe in it and work 
for it heart and soul.” He told how 
Mr. Rudd had worked first without re- 


Keen agents make one policy 
write another. Backed by a 
seasoned, well-rounded Fleet 
they more readily convince 
clients that with additional 
coverage goes peace of mind. 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


GEORGE E. KRECH DIES 


George E. Krech, vice-president and 
secretary of the Great American in 
charge of financial affairs, died Wednes- 
day night. He had been ill for some 
time. j ; 





muneration and then with small remu: 
neration for fifteen years as grand wield- 
er. As a result of Mr. Mallalieu’s »ro- 
posal, which was adopted unanimously, 
Mr. Rudd was presented with a check 
for $1,000 and Mrs. Rudd with a hand- 
some silver service at the good fellow- 
ship banquet. Ernest Palmer acted as 
toastmaster at this meeting. 





HOME DIVIDEND DECLARED 
The directors of the Home of New 


York declared the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 5%, which is 50 cents a share, 
payable October 1 
September 15. 


to stockholders of 





PITTSBURGH CO.’S MERGE 


Allemannia Fire Will Absorb United 
American; Combined Capital 
Will Be $1,200,000 
Stockholders of both the Allemannia 
Fire of Pittsburgh and the United 
American of Pennsylvania have ap- 
proved and ratified an agreement to 
merge the two companies under the title 
of the Allemannia Fire of Pittsburgh, 
Both companies have been in business 
for about sixty years. The Allemannia 
Fire increased its capital on December 
31, 1930, from $500,000 to $1,000,000 at 
the time of the merger with the City 
Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania. After 
the present consolidation is effected the 
combined capital will be $1,200,000 and 
the policyholders’ surplus will be in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000, based upon financial 

reports as of June 30, 1931. 

It is expected that the merger with 
the United American will be completed 
before October 1 when the present of- 
ficrs of the United American will be- 
come officers of the Allemannia Fire. 
The officers of the combined company 
will be as follows: William A. Stein- 
meyer, chairman of the board; Charles 
H. Geilfuss, vice-chairman; George W. 
Unverzagt, president; Elmer P. Nie- 
baum, A. Frederick O’Daniel and Henry 
J. Wyatt, vice-presidents; Wesley A 
Forrest, Jr., secretary-treasurer; D. H. 
Doherty, assistant secretary-treasurer; 
J. W. Ahrenholtz, assistant secetary; A. 
F, Sanford, general agent, and W. E 
Briggs, assistant general agent. 


DEATH OF JOHN B. REEVES 

John B. Reeves, known as the dean of 
Southern agents, died at Charleston, 
S. C., at the age of 83 years. Until re- 
cently he was in the John B. Reeves & 
Co. agency of which he was the head. 
He was widely known for his charm, 
gracious personality and his ability as an 
insurance man. His insurance career 
dated back to 1865. Mr. Reeves has three 
sons in fire insurance. They are M.S. 
Reeves, manager of the Southeastern de- 
partment of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe at New York City; George B. 
Reeves, Carolina state agent of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, and Harold S. Reeves, 
a partner in the Reeves agency at 
Charleston. A grandson, John B. Reeves, 
III, a son of George B. Reeves, was re- 
cently graduated from Citadel College of 
South Carolina and is now taking an in- 
surance training course in the East. 


LOUISVILLE FIRE BOAT 

A movement has been started in Lou- 
isville, Ky., for addition of a river fire 
pump boat for use of the fire department 
in handling waterfront fires, including 
property close to the river, transporta- 
tion equipment, burning oil on the river, 
etc. Manager George H. Parker of the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau started the 
movement last week after considering a 
situation created when a patch of stray 
oil on the river took fire and caused 
about $5,000 damage to barges and equip- 
ment of the Nugent Sand Co. 


INSURANCE INSTRUCTORS 
Three new appointments to the insur- 
ance faculty of the Seth Boyden School 
of Business have been announced. They 
include William B. Wiegand, chief in- 
surance examiner of insurance companies 
in New Jersey; J. E. T. McClellan, su 
perintendent of the Schedule Rating Of- 
fice of New Jersey, and C. J. Haugh, 
Jr., actuary of the National Bureau 0 

Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


GOLF MATCH NEXT WEEK 

The Hartford committee of fire insur 
ance men is making an unusual effort, 
give the Underwriters’ Golf Association 
members the time of their lives at the 
fall tournament next Tuesday, Septem 
ber 22, at the Wampanoag Country Club 
at Hartford. An unusually large turt 
out is expected. 


HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND _ 
The directors of the Hanover Fire 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty cents a share, payable Uc 
tober 1 to stockholders of record Se? 
tember 15. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








While a number of worthy people are 
starving in. our cities the wasteful cus- 
toms of chefs in the larger hotels in the 
cities in New York State and others are 
appalling. I refer specifically to the non- 
sensical habit of cutting the crust off 
bread served with sandwiches, a custom 
that I have rebelled against for years. 
If you want the crust yourself you have 
to put up a kick every time. It is almost 
a disease or an obsession with chefs to 
cut away the sandwich crust, why, God 
only knows! Recently I had to send 
back my breakfast rye bread every morn- 
ing to get what I wanted and not to 
waste the crust. The idea some chefs 
have perhaps is to convert an article of 
food into a pretty picture, according to 
their ideas and it may be that the rough 
crust of bread does not allow them to 
make a perfect artistic square of a sand- 
wich. 

To my mind an article of food is some- 
thing to eat and not to “create” a pleas- 
ing picture of straight lines. As a friend 
of mine said, they want to “play theatre 
with the food.” What a horrible waste 
of good food, especially disconcerting 
when you think of people that could be 
kept from starving by the considerable 
bits of bread (the best part) and meat 
thus wasted to suit the artistic sense of 
the chef. It is such waste as this that 
makes food cost so much. Outside of 
sentimental considerations. it is an eco- 
nomic waste, senseless and wicked. 

The restaurant business is full of simi- 
lar foolishness. To please some custom- 
ers this system of waste has numerous 
ramifications, causing the consumer who 
does not want a lot of fancy trimmings 
to pay for what he doesn’t want at all. 
It has gotten so that when you order a 
thing vou have to tell them without what 
you want an article of food. When I 
order grapefruit, and don’t want, but 
have to pay for, a lot of fancy trimmings 
which are therefore wasted I have to 
take following tedious course: Please 
bring me half a grapefruit, not ice cold, 
so that it hurts my teeth, not packed in 
ice and frozen, no cherry in it to spoil 


the true flavor, no sugar either inside 
or outside. 
Clams: Bring me clams without cock- 


tail, without lemon. 

Fried eggs: In some restaurants the 
Italian chef puts the national diversion, 
viz., garlic, in the egg, for which I have 
to pay. 

And and so forth. ; 

I don’t object to other people having 
all these trimmings. Tastes differ, but 
why should I have. to pay for these ex- 
tras if I don’t want them? The price 
of food is loaded with these trimmings, 
nevertheless, and I have to pay the over- 
head on account of these wasteful meth- 
ods. See the small waste in placing a 
wreath of parsley on an article of food, 
just to indulge in the chef’s artistic tem- 
perament. If people want a horticultural 
exhibit they can go to a botanical gar- 


so on 


den. Why decorate the food at an ad- 
ditional cost to consumer? 
* * x 


What To Do With a Salvaged Cow? 


Years ago an agent of mine at Cort- 
land, N. Y., salvaged a cow from a total 
farm barn loss. He took good care of 
the cow as the company in its general 
instructions had impressed on him that 
the agent should see to it that salvage 
was properly taken care of. In this case 
the company did not care to bother about 
the cow. But the agent, in a spirit of 
fun, kept writing the special agent week- 
ly reports about the wellbeing, etc., of 
the cow for a long while, duly record- 
ing in time the birth of calves, the diet, 
etc., etc. Finally the special wrote him 
that if he heard any more about the 
damned cow he would take up the 
agency. The agent replied that that 
would be all right with him, but that with 
his policies, books and papers, the spe- 
cial agent would also take the cow off 
his hands, as it was salvage belonging to 
the company and that the bill for the 
upkeep would also have to be paid. The 
special agent wrote him: “Dear H. D.: 
Take the cow and calves into the pasture 
and shoot them, and make a report that 
they have died to the company, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t make any more re- 
ports about the salvage.” Reports ceased 
after that. 

* * x 
Those Yankee Cabbies 

The Woodruff Hotel at Watertown, N. 
Y., is just a few steps from the N. Y. 
Central station. A friend of mine from 
Europe arrived late one night to call on 
the Agricultural next day, with whom he 
had a reinsurance treaty. This friend 
was Walter Schumann, then resident at 
Mayence, Germany, his father being 
Hugo Schumann, then president of the 
Germania. He had never been to Water- 
town before and hired a cab at the de- 
pot telling the driver to take him to the 
Woodruff. The driver, being a shrewd 
northern New York Yankee, drove him 
through the archway that goes right 
through the hotel, and then around town 
a block or so, landing him at the front 
entrance of the hotel. When Mr. 
Schumann and his wife awoke in the 
morning they were somewhat surprised 
to see from the window that they had 
taken some drive to cover the distance 
of about 100 feet from the depot to the 
hotel. 

* * x 
J. G. Rolker’s Diplomacy 

John G. Rolker of Baltimore, for many 
years sole agent of the Germania-Na- 
tional Liberty and a personal friend of 
the then president, George B. Edwards, 
and General Agent-Secretary Louis F. 
Goulé, both of whom were former field- 
men who had visited his agency when 
they were in the field for years, used to 
visit the home office regularly every 
month to confer on business matters and 
enjoy social intercourse. Rolker had a 


very diplomatic way of getting what he 
wanted done, which I described to him 
as the “reverse English” method, taking 
this figure of speech from the game of 
billiards. 

As Mr. Goulé needed a vacation, being 
a very hard worker, Mr. Rolker asked 
him to go to Baltimore with him and 
spend two weeks looking over the busi- 
ness of the company in the eastern shore 
district of Chesapeake Bay, combining 


business with pleasure. Mr. Goulé 
doubted whether Mr. Edwards, who 


leaned very much on him, would “release 
him.” Mr. Rolker said nothing but when 
he saw Mr. Edwards that day said: “Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Goulé says he won’t go 
over the eastern shore district for two 
weeks with me as I would like to have 
him do as he says you could not spare 
him.” 

“Well, I will see about that,” said Mr. 
Edwards, and had Mr. Goulé sent for. 
“Mr. Goulé, you had better go with Mr. 
Rolker,” said Mr. Edwards. So Mr. 
Goulé went but had he asked Mr. Edwards 
for permission himself he would probably 
not have gone. To what extent Mr. 
Goulé aided and abetted Mr. Rolker I do 
not know nor will it ever be known, but 
IT am told that when Mr. Rolker talked 
this little scheme over with Mr. Goulé 
there was no strenuous objection on the 
part of Mr. Goulé to putting the plan 
into execution. 


x * x 
Brevity in Letter Writing 

In a recent issue of this column I re- 
ferred to the repetitious wandering kind 
of letter writing indulged in by many 
firms nowadays, and I am not referring 
to any particular business. The funniest 
phrase to me that I have run across in 
recent years that takes the cake for ver- 
bosity and saying as little as possible in 
as many words as possible is the follow- 
ing: * LET IT (that is, your 
answer, or whatever it may be that is 
wanted) COME FORWARD.” Why not 
say: “Please reply,” or “Please send,” in- 
stead of indulging in what the ancients 
called “logorrhea”? When the word 
“captioned” was first used it was seized 
upon by correspondents with joy. As its 
use grew naturally the peppy boys tried 
to improve on it and the words “above 
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captioned” were involved, the “word 
drunk” writers forgetting that “cap- 
tioned” means in itself “placed above" 
and that literally “above captioned’ 
means “above above placed.” However, 
later on further improvement was sough' 
and then “above captioned mentioned’ 
was evolved, a masterpiece of tautology 
and logorrhea. Brevity is not only the 
soul of wit but the “soul” of a well writ- 
ten letter for which reason I have been 
told by some big business men that they 
did not have the time to write short 
letters, paradoxical as it may seem, be- 
cause it took education and_ brains 10 
write a brief letter, whereas any fr! 
could write a long letter to convey his 
thoughts. 
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More Fire Prevention 
|. Work for F. B. Heller 


LAYS PLANS FOR OCT. 4-10 WEEK 








Prominent Newark Agent Is Chairman 
of Local Safety Council’s Committee 
for Second Successive Year 
For the second successive year Franks 
B. Heller of Schlesinger-Heller Agency, 
Newark, is chairman of the fire preven- 
tion committee of Newark Safety Coun- 
cil. Under his guidance a well balanced 
program of activity for National Fire 
Prevention Week, October 4-10, is shap- 
ing up which will include city-wide dis- 
tribution of this year’s poster of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
radio talks, an essay contest among 
school children; office and industrial 
plant inspections, and talks by members 
of his committee before local clubs and 

civic organizations. 

With the co-operation of this commit- 
tee Mr. Heller is confident of the suc- 
cess of the campaign next month. He 
has selected the following to serve with 
him: C. J. Bein, L. Bamberger & Co.; 
0. H. Bowers, South Broad Street As- 
sociation; F. E. Caffrey, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; W. A. Hall, Jr.. Ryerson & 
Hall, insurance brokers; C. M. Henry, 
Ss. |) insurance agent; Henry Niemitz, New- 
ark Fire Protection Equipment Co.; C. 
H. Kenlan, fire commissioner of New- 
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> ark; Leon Watson, expert, Schedule 
| Rating Office, and James Keeley, New- 
word ark manz f the Royal 
“cay. atk manager o yal. 
bove” fa School Children to Help 
ioned” Fe Impressed by the splendid response 
wever, 4 from the public schools last year, Mr. 
ough fF Heller is repeating the contest for the 
joned” best essays on fire prevention and is 
tology FB) offering three sets of prizes. Six thou- 
ly the F sand essays were submitted a year ago 
writ- and he hopes for as many and more this 
» been year. Fire inspection blanks for the 
t they F% home have been prepared which will be 
short passed out among the children for their 
n, be- - parents to read and fill in. As many as 
ns t0 F | 90,000 of these blanks were distributed 
y Ico last October. There will also be fire 
ey his F) prevention movies in the public and pa- 
> rochial schools. 
—; The radio program will be inaugurat- 


ed over Station WDF by Paul S. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president of Murphy Varish 
) Co, Newark. All in all, the aim will be 

> to inculcate fire prevention in the minds 
Ve bE: of Newark citizens so thoroughly that a 
- marked recession in the number of local 
© fires will result. 








a BOSTON BOARD ACTION 

4 The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ARY|— | ¢rs last week voted by a large majority 
> to abrogate in its entirety the constitu- 
——} ton and by-laws adopted in January and 
=— i to substitute therefor the constitution 











and by-laws in effect previous to that 
date. The president was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five to revise the 
tules pertaining to penalties under the 
ormer constitution, by-laws, brokerage 
and agency rules. The constitution 
Which was abrogated had called for 


se membership fees among other 
ings, 
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HAS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Clifford K. Febout of Summit, N. J., 
Manager of the claim department at the 
home office of the American of New- 
ark, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
aul Th, of service with the company on 
E ‘hursday, September 10. Upon his ar- 
—F eg at his office in the morning of that 
~~ he found twenty-five American 
fauty roses on his desk. He also re- 
= clved the congratulations of the officials 
CA of the company. 
———s 





UP-STATE AGENCY EXPANDS 


Pe ay E. Casey, who for the past ten 
" s as operated a general underwrit- 
Stetne at Ilion in the Mohawk Val- 
ally ew York, has branched out, open- 

§ an office in Mohawk, and taking into 


Partnership with him James V. S. Casey 
of Utica, ; 





Voices Opposition to 
Agency Balance Law 


KENTUCKY PRODUCERS PROTEST 





Leo E. Thieman Says Government Aid 
in Collection of Premiums Should 
Not Be Solicited 





Leo E. Thieman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, and also secretary of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, as ed- 
itor of the state association’s monthly 
house organ, The Bulletin Board, a four- 
page leaflet, roundly condemns the 
“Agency Balance Law” idea, which, has 
been studied by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents leaders. 

He states that there is nothing wrong 
with the principle that agents should 
pay their balances promptly to the com- 
panies, nor anything wrong with the idea 
that any agent that receives money for 
the companies’ benefit should remit the 
money, nor anything wrong with the 
principle that agents should be good col- 
lectors. With such ideas and principles 
he states the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents is heartily in accord. 
He further says: 

“But to say that in order to make 
good business men of our agents insofar 
as collecting from policyholders is con- 
cerned, and to bring about this desired 
result we shall literally turn our collec- 
tion problems over to the state govern- 
ments is entirely another matter.” 

Mr. Thieman’s comments appeared un- 
der the heading, “Letting the Govern- 
ment Pull Out the Chestnuts.” At the 
outset he said: “It is reported that cer- 
tain leaders in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents are seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of enactment of 
so-called ‘Agency Balance Laws’ by the 
various states. That agents, members 
of the National Association, are being 
sounded out in regard to this matter is a 
certainty. 

“Briefly the type of law proposed would 
make it ‘mandatory that every insurance 
company, except life, report to the in- 
surance commissioner any agent or brok- 
er who is delinquent on his balance on 
a certain given date, to be agreed upon 
(either sixty, sixty-five or seventy days), 
and mandatory that the insurance com- 
missioner give that agent or broker ten 
days’ time to pay his balances; on fail- 
ure to pay which, the insurance commis- 
sioner must cancel the agent’s or broker’s 
license, and the same not to be reinstated 
for a period of six months.’ For two 
such offenses it is suggested that the 
legislation pronosed would impose fur- 
ther penalties.” 

He further said: “We venture to say 
that the ‘Agency Balance Law’ idea, 
which is now being studied by the Na- 
tional Association leaders, is all wrong 
in principle, unless we are prepared to 
admit that we have to appeal to and 
invoke the aid of the state governments 
in running the insurance business. We 
do not believe that either the fire or 
casualty business has reached a state of 
affairs to justify such a marked denart- 
ure from the principles which the Na- 
tional Association and fire insurance 
companies have been insisting upon for 
years, namely, that there should be less 
government in business.” 





K. W. HAZEN DIES 

Kenneth Wilbur Hazen, special agent 
in New Jersey for the Commerce Insur- 
ance Co., a member of the Glens Falls 
fleet, died last week at the Newark Eye 
and Ear Infirmary after an illness of 
nearly six months. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Hazen and re- 
sided at Hackettstown, N. J., and was 
in his twenty-fourth year. Previous to 
joining the Commerce he was connect- 
ed with the Public Fire and the Amer- 
ican, both of Newark. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Special Agents 
Association, the Newark Athletic Club, 
the New Jersey Field Club and a num- 
ber of civic organizations. Besides his 
parents he is survived by one brother, 
Lewis A. Hazen of Newark. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








While a number of worthy people are 
starving in our cities the wasteful cus- 
toms of chefs in the larger hotels in the 
cities in New York State and others are 
appalling. I refer specifically to the non- 
sensical habit of cutting the crust off 
bread served with sandwiches, a custom 
that I have rebelled against for years. 
If you want the crust yourself you have 
to put up a kick every time. It is almost 
a disease or an obsession with chefs to 
cut away the sandwich crust, why, God 
only knows! Recently I had to send 
back my breakfast rye bread every morn- 
ing to get what I wanted and not to 
waste the crust. The idea some chefs 
have perhaps is to convert an article of 
food into a pretty picture, according to 
their ideas and it may be that the rough 
crust of bread does not allow them to 
make a perfect artistic square of a sand- 
wich. 

To my mind an article of food i is some- 
thing to eat and not to “create” a pleas- 
ing picture of straight lines. As a friend 
of mine said, they want to “plav theatre 
with the food.” What a horrible waste 
of good food, especially disconcerting 
when you think of people that could be 
kept from starving by the considerable 
bits of bread (the best part) and meat 
thus wasted to suit the artistic sense of 
the chef. It is such waste as this that 
makes food cost so much. Outside of 
sentimental considerations. it is an eco- 
riomic waste, senseless and wicked. 

The restaurant business is full of simi- 
lar foolishness. To please some custom- 
ers this system of waste has numerous 
ramifications, causing the consumer who 
does not want a lot of fancy trimmings 
to pay for what he doesn’t want at all. 
It.has gotten so that when you order a 
thing you have to tell them without what 
you want an article of food. When I 
order grapefruit, and don’t want, but 
have to pay for, a lot of fancy trimmings 
which are therefore wasted I have to 
take following tedious course: Please 
bring me half a grapefruit, not ice cold, 
so that it hurts my teeth, not packed in 
ice and frozen, no cherry in it to spoil 


the true flavor, no sugar either inside 
or outside. , 

Clams: Bring me clams without cock- 
tail. without lemon. 


Fried eges: In some restaurants the 
Italian chef puts the national diversion, 


viz., garlic, in the egg, for which I have 
to pay. 
And so on and so forth. 


I don’t object to other people having 
all these trimmings. Tastes differ, but 
why should I have. to pay for these ex- 
tras if I don’t want them? The price 
of food is loaded with these trimmings, 
nevertheless, and I have to pay the over- 
head on account of these w asteful meth- 
ods. See the small waste in placing a 
wreath of parsley on an article of food, 
just to indulge in the chef's artistic tem- 
perament. If people want a horticultural 
exhibit they can go to a botanical gar- 


den. Why decorate the food at an ad- 
ditional cost to consumer? 

* * x 
What To Do With a Salvaged Cow? 


Years ago an agent of mine at Cort- 
land, N. Y., salvaged a cow from a total 
farm barn loss. He took good care of 
the cow as the company in its general 
instructions had impressed on him that 
the agent should see to it that salvage 
was properly taken care of. In this case 
the company did not care to bother about 
the cow. But the agent, in a spirit of 
fun, kept writing the special agent week- 
ly reports about the wellbeing, etc., of 
the cow for a long while, duly record- 
ing in time the birth of calves, the diet, 


etc., etc. Finally the special wrote him 
that if he heard any more about the 
damned cow he would take up the 
agency. The agent replied that that 


would be all right with him, but that with 
his policies, books and papers, the spe- 
cial agent would also take the cow off 
his hands, as it was salvage belonging to 
the company and that the bill for the 
upkeep would also have to be paid. The 
special agent wrote him: “Dear H. D.: 
Take the cow and calves into the pasture 
and shoot them, and make a report that 
they have died to the company, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t make any more re- 
ports about the salvage.” Reports ceased 
after that. 
* oo Ox 
Those Yankee Cabbies 

The Woodruff Hotel at Watertown, = 
Y., is just a few steps from the N. 
Central station. A friend of mine See 
Europe arrived late one night to call on 
the Agricultural next day, with whom he 
had a reinsurance treaty. This friend 
was Walter Schumann, then resident at 
Mayence, Germany, his father being 
Hugo Schumann, then president of the 
Germania. He had never been to Water- 
town before and hired a cab at the de- 
pot telling the driver to take him to the 
Woodruff. The driver, being a shrewd 
northern New York Yankee, drove him 
through the archway that goes right 
through the hotel, and then around town 
a block or so, landing him at the front 
entrance of the hotel. When Mr. 
Schumann and his wife awoke in the 
morning they were somewhat surprised 
to see from the window that they had 
taken some drive to cover the distance 
of about 100 feet from the depot to the 
hotel. 

* * x 
J. G. Rolker’s Diplomacy 

John G. Rolker of Baltimore, for many 
years sole agent of the Germania-Na- 
tional Liberty and a personal friend of 
the then president, George B. Edwards, 
and General Agent-Secretary Louis F. 


Goulé, both of whom were former field- 
men who had visited his agency when 
they were in the field for years, used to 


visit the home office regularly every 
month to confer on business matters and 
enjoy social intercourse. Rolker had a 


very diplomatic way of getting what he 
wanted done, which I described to him 
as the “reverse English” method, taking 
this figure of speech from the game of 
billiards. 


As Mr. Goulé needed a vacation, being 
a very hard worker, Mr. Rolker asked 
him to go to Baltimore with him and 
spend two weeks looking over the busi- 
ness of the company in the eastern shore 
district of Chesapeake Bay, combining 
business with pleasure. Mr. Goulé 
doubted whether Mr. Edwards, who 
leaned very much on him, would “release 
him.” Mr. Rolker said nothing but when 
he saw Mr. Edwards that day said: “Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Goulé says he won’t go 
over the eastern shore district for two 
weeks with me as I would like to have 
him do as he says you could not spare 
him.” 


“Well, I will see about that,” said Mr. 
Edwards, and had Mr. Goulé sent for. 
“Mr. Goulé, you had better go with Mr. 
Rolker,” said Mr. Edwards. So Mr. 
Goulé went but had he asked Mr. Edwards 
for permission himself he would probably 
not have gone. To what extent Mr. 
Goulé aided and abetted Mr. Rolker I do 
not know nor will it ever be known, but 
I am told that when Mr. Rolker talked 
this little scheme over with Mr. Goulé 
there was no strenuous objection on the 

part of Mr. Goulé to putting the plan 
into execution. 

* * x 
Brevity in Letter Writing 

In a recent issue of this column I re- 
ferred to the repetitious wandering kind 
of letter writing indulged in by many 
firms nowadays, and I am not referring 
to any particular business. The funniest 
phrase to me that I have run across in 
recent years that takes the cake for ver- 
bosity and saying as little as possible in 
as many words as possible is the follow- 
ing: LET IT (that is, your 
answer, or whatever it may be that is 
wanted) COME FORWARD. id Why not 
say: “Please reply,” or “Please send,” in- 
stead of indulging in what the ancients 
called “logorrhea”? When the word 
“captioned” was first used it was seized 
upon by correspondents with joy. As its 
use grew naturally the peppy boys tried 
to improve on it and the words “above 
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More Fire Prevention 
Work for F. B. Heller 


LAYS PLANS FOR OCT. 4-10 WEEK 





Prominent Newark Agent Is Chairman 
of Local Safety Council’s Committee 
for Second Successive Year 
For the second successive year Frank 
B. Heller of Schlesinger-Heller Agency, 
Newark, is chairman of the fire preven- 
tion committee of Newark Safety Coun- 
cil. Under his guidance a well balanced 
program of activity for National Fire 
Prevention Week, October 4-10, is shap- 
ing up which will include city-wide dis- 
tribution of this year’s poster of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
radio talks, an essay contest among 
school children; office and_ industrial 
plant inspections, and talks by members 
of his committee before local clubs and 

civic organizations. 

With the co-operation of this commit- 
tee Mr. Heller is confident of the suc- 
cess of the campaign next month. He 
has selected the following to serve with 
him: C. J. Bein, L. Bamberger & Co.; 
(. H. Bowers, South Broad Street As- 
sociation; F. E. Caffrey, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; W. A. Hal!, Jr., Ryerson & 
Hall, insurance brokers; C. M. Henry, 
insurance agent; Henry Niemitz, New- 
ark Fire Protection Equipment Co.; C. 
H. Kenlan, fire commissioner of New- 
ark; Leon Watson, expert, Schedule 
Rating Office, and James Keeley, New- 
ark manager of the Royal. 

School Children to Help 


Impressed by the splendid response 
from the public schools last year, Mr. 
Heller is repeating the contest for the 
best essays on fire prevention and is 
offering three sets of prizes. Six thou- 
sand essays were submitted a year ago 
and he hopes for as many and more this 
year. Fire inspection blanks for the 
home have been prepared which will be 
passed out among the children for their 
parents to read and fill in. As many as 
90,000 of these blanks were distributed 
last October. There will also be fire 
prevention movies in the public and pa- 
rochial schools. 

The radio program will be inaugurat- 
ed over Station WDF by Paul S. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president of Murphy Varish 
Co., Newark. All in all, the aim will be 
to inculcate fire prevention in the minds 
of Newark citizens so thoroughly that a 
marked recession in the number of local 
fires will result. 





BOSTON BOARD ACTION 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers last week voted by a large majority 
to abrogate in its entirety the constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted in January and 
to substitute therefor the constitution 
and by-laws in effect previous to that 
date. The president was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five to revise the 
tules pertaining to penalties under the 
former constitution, by-laws, brokerage 
and agency rules. The constitution 
Which was abrogated had called for 


oer membership fees among other 
ings, 
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Clifford K. Febout of Summit, N. J 
Manag 
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er of the claim department at the 
ofice of the American of New- 
ark, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
Th? of service with the company on 
‘hursday, September 10. Upon his ar- 
— at his office in the morning of that 
se he found twenty-five American 
fauty roses on his desk. He also re- 
celved the congratulations of the officials 
of the company. 
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Voices Opposition to 
Agency Balance Law 


KENTUCKY PRODUCERS PROTEST 





Leo E. Thieman Says Government Aid 
in Collection of Premiums Should 
Not Be Solicited 





Leo E. Thieman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, and also secretary of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, as ed- 
itor of the state association’s monthly 
house organ, The Bulletin Board, a four- 
page leaflet, roundly condemns the 
“Agency Balance Law” idea, which, has 
been studied by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents leaders. 

He states that there is nothing wrong 
with the principle that agents should 
pay their balances promptly to the com- 
panies, nor anything wrong with the idea 
that any agent that receives money for 
the companies’ benefit should remit the 
money, nor anything wrong with the 
principle that agents should be good col- 
lectors. With such ideas and principles 
he states the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents is heartily in accord. 
He further says: 

“But to say that in order to make 
good business men of our agents insofar 
as collecting from policyholders is con- 
cerned, and to bring about this desired 
result we shall literally turn our collec- 
tion problems over to the state govern- 
ments is entirely another matter.” 

Mr. Thieman’s comments appeared un- 
der the heading, “Letting the Govern- 
ment Pull Out the Chestnuts.” At the 
outset he said: “It is reported that cer- 
tain leaders in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents are seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of enactment of 
so-called ‘Agency Balance Laws’ by the 
various states. That agents, members 
of the National Association, are being 
sounded out in regard to this matter is a 
certainty. 

“Briefly the type of law proposed would 
make it ‘mandatory that every insurance 
company, except life, report to the in- 
surance commissioner any agent or brok- 
er who is delinquent on his balance on 
a certain given date, to be agreed upon 
(either sixty, sixty-five or seventy days), 
and mandatory that the insurance com- 
missioner give that agent or broker ten 
days’ time to pay his balances; on fail- 
ure to pay which, the insurance commis- 
sioner must cancel the agent’s or broker’s 
license, and the same not to be reinstated 

for a period of six months.’ For two 
such offenses it is suggested that the 
legislation proposed would impose fur- 
ther penalties.” 

He further said: “We venture to say 
that the ‘Agency Balance Law’ idea, 
which is now being studied by the Na- 
tional Association leaders, is all wrong 
in principle, unless we are prepared to 
admit that we have to appeal to and 
invoke the aid of the state governments 
in running the insurance business. We 
do not believe that either the fire or 
casualty business has reached a state of 
affairs to justify such a marked denart- 
ure from the principles which the Na- 
tional Association and fire insurance 
companies have been insisting upon for 
years, namely, that there should be less 
government in business.” 





K. W. HAZEN DIES 

Kenneth Wilbur Hazen, special agent 
in New Jersey for the Commerce Insur- 
ance Co., a member of the Glens Falls 
fleet, died last week at the Newark Eye 
and Ear Infirmary after an illness of 
nearly six months. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Hazen and re- 
sided at Hackettstown, N. J., and was 
in his twenty-fourth year. Previous to 
joining the Commerce he was connect- 
ed with the Public Fire and the Amer- 
ican, both of Newark. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Special Agents 
Association, the Newark Athletic Club, 
the New Jersey Field Club and a num- 
ber of civic organizations. Besides his 
parents he is survived by one brother, 
Lewis A. Hazen of Newark. 
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SS 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, N. J. 
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BROOKLYN FIGURES OFF 4% 





Total for First Six Months of $5,228,578 
Shows Only Small Decline; Great 
American Leads 
Fire insurance premiums in the Sal- 
vage Corps area of Brooklyn showed a 
drop of about 444% for the first half 
of this year as compared with the same 
period of 1930. The total for the initial 
six months of 1931 were $6, 228,000 against 
$6,490,000 for the first six months of last 
year. As the drop in Brooklyn was 
not nearly so severe as that in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx the reduction in 
premium income for these three bor- 
oughs of New York City up to June 30 
of this year is brought down to 14% 
compared with the first half of 1930, the 
figures for the respective six months’ 
period being $19,563,000 and $22,649,000. 
For the first half of 1929 the premium 
figures were $25,362,000 so the reductions 
in premium figures have been close to 
$3,000,000 for the first six months of 
each of the two years since the depres- 

sion began. 

The steadiness of the Brooklyn fire 
premium income compared with the rath- 
er large fluctuations in Manhattan is 
accounted for by the fact that the great 
bulk of Brooklyn business is on residen- 
tial property whereas mercantile stock 
coverage plays a big part in Manhattan 
insurance. The changes in values of res- 
idential property and household contents 
is so gradual, both up and down, that 
the volume of premium income is altered 
only slightly from year to year. 

The Great American and the Home 
ran a close contest for leadership in 
Brooklyn fire premiums for the first six 
months of 1931. The former was victor 
with premiums of $203,844 whereas the 
Home was right behind with $202,785. 
Then came the Continental with $160,- 
791 and following that the National of 
Hartford and the Royal. 


GENERAL AGENTS ON COAST 

President Joshua K. Shepherd of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents en route from Little Rock, 
Ark., to the Los Angeles convention of 
the ‘National Association of Insurance 
Agents, visited a number of general 
agents. Last week he stopped at Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Denver. This week 
he will spend in San Francisco where 
Vice-President A. M. Brown, Jr., and A. 
J. Chapman, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, live. Today he will be 
joined by Langdon C. Quin, chairman 
of the executive committee, and Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, past- -president of the gen- 
eral agents’ association. While in Los 
Angeles Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd will be 
the house guests of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Holmes, formerly of Arkansas. Mr. 
Holmes is now manager for southern 
California for the Indemnity Co. of 
North America. 








U. S. FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 

Fire losses in the United States in 
August as reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters amounted to 
$31,917,630, a drop of 114%% or more than 
$4,000,000 from the $36,043,679 of August, 
1930. However, this August’s total is 
somewhat more than the $30,446,893 for 
August, 1929. For the first eight months 
of 1931 the fire losses are $307,510,471 
compared with $313,191,200 for the same 
period of last year and $292,525,181 for 
the same months of 1929. 





SEARCH FOR C. A. MERKEL 

Through a nationwide radio hookup in- 
surance men were asked last week to 
help locate Charles A. Merkel of Lancas- 
ter, N. Y., general agency proprietor who 
disappeared from his home in that town 
near Buffalo on August 28. Mr. Merkel, 
who is secretary of Lancaster lodge of 
Elks, operates a large general under- 
writing business in Lancaster and De- 
pew and his family are unable to explain 
his disappearance. 





FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 

The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents a share, payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 20. 


J. F. GUINNESS RESIGNS 


F. Guinness, vice-president of the 
National Union Fire, has severed his con- 
nection with that company, effective Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Guinness contemplates an 
extended trip to Europe with his daugh- 
ter and following his return will an- 
nounce his future plans. He has been 
associated with the National Union since 
1926, first in the capacity of assistant 
secretary and subsequently was elected 
second vice- president. Prior to the Na- 
tional Union connection, he spent several 
years in an official position with the Hud- 
son and Svea and also represented the 
same companies in the capacity of field- 
man for several states. 


TO OPPOSE CITY FIRE FUND 

W. Owen Wilson, president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
has been selected as spokesman for the 
special committee of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Richmond named recently to 
appear before the city finance committee 
and oppose the proposed adoption of a 
plan for the city to carry its own fire 
insurance. W. T. Johnson is chairman 
of the committee. Because of Mr. Wil- 
son’s experience in representing interests 
before the legislature he was requested 
to prepare the committee’s case and pre- 
sent it. 


— 


G. L. RAMEY STATE AGENT 


The National Union Fire has appoint. 
ed the G. L. Ramey Agency, Inc., of 
Indianapolis * — agent for Indiana 
succeeding J. Steffens, who has re- 
signed. The ime agent will have super- 
vision over the fire company’s business, 
all of which wil, continue to be reported 
directly to the home office. 





NAT’L UNION WITH BONITO 

Alan H. Bonito & Co. have been ap- 
pointed general agents of the National 
Union Fire for inland business. The 
agency already represents several other 
companies. 





Our Apologies 


We regret that we cannot appoint all the interested insur- 
ance men who apply to the Ohio Farmers for agencies. Many 
applications are from territory in which we are not entered. 


Following is a list of states where Ohio Farmers service and 


reputation can be extended to exceptional agencies. 





Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Iowa 
Maryland 








Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Utah 


Wisconsin 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Criticize Adjustment 
Of Pilferage Claims 


DIFFERENCES OF VALUATIONS 





Marine Union Writer Holds Market or 
Sound Arrived Value Is Incorrect; 
Upholds Insured Value 





The subject of the basis of correctly 
settling marine vilferage, breakage and 
similar losses has been brought to the 
attention of the members of the Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union by the 
Marine Underwriter, the official publica- 
tion of this large association. It is con- 
tended that too many local claim settling 
agents are paying losses on the basis of 
sound arrived or market value rather 
than insured value, the result being that 
marine underwriters are paying on larger 
valuations than the premium paid war- 
rants. Following is an extreme example 
of the point made as an illustration: 

A shipment of roofing tiles arrives at 
destination broken and of no value what- 
soever. They are insured for $500 and 
the surveyor states their sound arrival 
value in his survey report as $600. The 
claim agent promptly pays $600 to settle 
the claim, because this sum represents 
the selling value to the consignee. This 
is what takes place only in a lesser de- 
gree, but if the amount of the claim is 
less than the amount of the policy the 
discrepancy is not so glaring and may 
escape attention. 

Now, it frequently happens, says the 
International Marine Insurance Union, 
that certain classes of goods manufac- 
tured on the Continent pay a very high 
duty to enter colonial ports, and with up- 
country charges added it follows that 
when they reach their final destination 
their selling value far exceeds the 
amount for which they had been insured. 
Thus, if shipments of glass or earthen- 
ware goods suffer extensive breakage 
whilst in transit and the average agent 
Pays the claimant the then market value 
of such goods, which are generally worth- 
less in their present condition, the un- 
derwriter may find that he has settled a 
loss of from 125 to 150%, or even more, 
on the damaged portion of the interest. 

One Solution Which Is Not Feasible 

There is no need to elaborate the point 
any further, for once a claim is settled 
it is extremely difficult to re-open the 
Matter and it is not good policy for an 
agent to admit that he does not know 
or is doubtful as to the correct method 
of calculating an insurance company’s 
liability for the claims he is entrusted 
to settle on their behalf. Naturally, this 


— of affairs could be obviated by 
Making all losses payable at the place 
where the i 


I policy is signed, but this sug- 
8estion would be detrimental to the busi- 
a of marine underwriting, inasmuch 
A gy —_ in far distant places 
eh the facility _of collecting their 
ren on the spot without waiting some- 
i. several months for their shippers 
vom — to them. Besides, frequently 
geod sums of money are involved. 
Pr aap be mentioned with advantage 
lor th fre of indemnifying the assured 
the lg at local prices obtaining for 
‘ies wr or commodity in question, 
ie other classes of insurance may 
vou certainly does not apply to the 
hae es of marine insurance. In this 
all hel governing factor and basis for 
of , is the insured value, by means 
p ne the underwriter calculates his 
a for the Protection he gives 
ier certain specified risks, but mar- 
“peril uctuations are not one of these 
* gee Mar 9 if goods are underinsured 
oe th ¢d must be his own underwriter 
that portion of the risk. 

"Ec gas claims settled by agents 
‘ie that ould be carefully scrutinized to 
at they have been calculated strict- 


JAPANESE RATE INCREASES 





Boosts Will Average 20%; Action Taken 
Because of Threatened Loss of 
Reinsurance in London 
Heavy increases in Japanese hull rates, 
averaging 20%, were voted recently by 
the Japanese Marine Insurance Associa- 
tion at Tokio. This raise is not attrib- 
utel in Japanese circles to the poor ex- 
perience of Japanese marine carriers but 
to the fact that numerous total losses 
during the last year had threatened to 
close the London reinsurance market to 
Japanese shipowners and marine insur- 

ers. 

K. Kagami, head of the Tokio Marine 
& Fire and also president of the Marine 
Insurance Association of Japan, was in 
London this summer to confer with Brit- 
ish reinsurance underwriters. He cabled 
Japan that hull rate increases were es- 
sential. The rate increases are general 
on all vessels over five years old and 
an especially high rate of premium is to 
be charged on all old vessels. There will 
no longer be preferential rates to Jap- 
anese shipping companies whose experi- 
ence has been favorable. 





EXPORTATION OF PREMIUMS 





Spain Takes Action, Fearing Capital 
Will Be Taken From Country 
by Outsiders 

The Madrid branch of the Anglo 
South American Bank states that ac- 
cording to a recent decree all insurance 
contracts and operations arranged abroad 
by “registered” insurance companies, 
and arranged with persons domiciled in 
Spain or made in respect of movable and 
immovable property in Spain, by means 
of policies taken out in foreign countries, 
are prohibited, and will have no legal ef- 
fect in Spain. Prohibition is also placed 
on the operations of foreign insurance 
companies not subject in Spain to the 
provisions of the law dated May 14, 1908. 

This prohibition includes the insur- 
ance operations of London Lloyd’s, but 
exceptions are made in regard to trans- 
port risks, on goods insurance, on casks, 
shipbrokers’ and owners’ insurance and, 
in general, all transactions covering 
maritime transport insurance. It is stat- 
ed that the purpose of the decree pro- 
hibiting the contracting in foreign cur- 
rency of all insurance on life or prop- 
erty is to prevent the export of capital 
by means of insurance premiums placed 
abroad, a procedure which according to 


the preamble of the decree has been ex 


tending with obvious adverse effect on 
the international balance of payments. 








ly in accordance with the conditions of 
the insurance and any discrepancies of 
the kind mentioned immediately nointed 
out to the agent concerned. 


NEW HULL SYNDICATE READY 


American Group to Cover Foreign Ships 
Will Take $750,000 on Single Risk; 
Chubb Heads Managers 


Organization of the Foreign Hull Syn- 
dicate, mention of which has already 
been made in these columns, is now com- 
plete. It will operate in conjunction with 


the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates but will specialize in the coverage 
of foreign hulls, the primary purpose be- 
ing to give the American hull market a 
greater share in world-wide business. 
The maximum capacity of the syndicate 
for the time being will be $750,000 on any 
one risk. It is believed that the new 
syndicate will participate in the cover- 
age of some of the new super-liners. 

Hendon Chubb of Chubb & Son is 
chairman of the board of managers. John 
T. Byrne of Talbot, Bird & Co., is dep- 
uty chairman; Lawrence J. Brengle, un- 
derwriter of the American Syndicates, 
underwriter; Douglas C. Anderson, dep- 
uty underwriter; Ernest W. Schuler, 
treasurer, and Norman S. Adams, secre- 
tary. There are twenty-five American 
companies in the Foreign Hull Syndicate 
so far. The board of managers consists 
of the following: William R. Hedge, Bos- 
ton; William H. McGee, Great American ; 
Renjamin Rush, Insurance Co. of North 
America; George Jordan, Fireman’s 
Fund; Samuel D. McComb, Glens Falls; 
Douglas F. Cox, United States Fire; 
Hendon Chubb, Federal; Edwin C. 
Jameson, Globe & Rutgers, and John T. 
Byrne, Universal. 





DECISION IN DREDGE CASE 





British Court Holds That Consequential 
Losses of Collision Must Be 
Paid For 

The loss of the Dutch dredge Liesbosch 
by collision in the harbor of Patras, 
Greece, with the British Edison has 
come for final decision before the ad- 
miralty division in England. The hap- 
penings were as follows: The Liesbosch 
was rammed by the Edison when tied 
to the quay in Patras, while the Edison 
was leaving the harbor. The force of 
the collision caused the Liesbosch to leak 
and also broke the hawsers tieing her to 
the quay and the dredge drifted into the 
outer harbor where she sank in spite of 
efforts to save her. ; ites 

The owner of the Edison was willing 
to pay for the loss and the matter 
seemed settled without difficulties but the 
Liesbosch had contracts with the har- 


bor administration for dredging work, 


and in order to carry out the contracted 
work the owner of the Liesbosch had 
to charter the Italian dredge Adria at 
a high figure. He claimed this money 
from the owner of the Edison who de- 
clined to pay. The court has now de- 
cidéd that the owner of the Edison has 
to pay most of this expense because the 
chartering of the Adria was a natural 
and direct consequence of the collision. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





PRENTICE IS OPTIMISTIC 


Lloyd’s Member Denies Report That 
Marine Market Is Panicky; Points 
to Company’s 1930 Profits 
Douglas King-Page, prominent British 
marine insurance reporter, has been tak- 
en to task by J. S. Prentice of Lloyd’s 
for a statement in a recent article of 
his. Mr. King-Page wrote that the pres- 
ent situation of marine insurance was 
one over which some might be possibly 
panicky to which Mr. Prentice retorts 
that there is obviously no reason for 

panic in this market. 

“The year 1930,” says Mr. Prentice, 
“showed that the underwriting profits of 
twenty leading companies were better 
than in 1929, and in fact amounted to 
5%% of the premiums. In addition to 
this the companies earned interest on 
their funds. 

“Even taking into consideration the 
fact that underwriters have to provide 
for the exceptionally heavy losses which 
occasionally occur, these figures show a 
reasonable margin of profit, and do not 
indicate a situation over which there 
should be any talk of panic. It is true 
that there are a few companies which 
are making underwriting losses. It is 
also true that a considerable portion of 
these profits may have been made in 
foreign countries or by reinsuring in for- 
eign countries but, taken on the whole, 
the marine insurance business of this 
country is on a sound basis although 
there are many directions in which rates 
are too low.” 








HEAVY GOLD SHIPMENTS HERE 





United States Continuing to Build Up 
Gold Supply; Insured “Bank to Bank” 
Under Marine Forms 

Apparently as a result of turbulent in- 
ternational monetary conditions and the 
consequent shifting of gold stocks, im- 
ports of the precious metal by the United 
States have been somewhat heavier thus 
far in 1931 than they were over the same 
portion of last year, according to data 
collected by the marine department of 
the Continental, which handles a con- 
siderable volume of insurance on gold 
consignments. 

During the first eight months of the 
current year, gold to the amount of 
about $305,604,000 was imported, as 
against $273,802,000 in the same month of 
1930. Exports, on the other hand, have 
been materially smaller, the 1931 total 
to September 1 amounting to some $22,- 
526,000 in contrast with $90,524,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1930. Both 
July and August of 1930 saw heavy out- 
ward consignments of gold leaving the 
United States. 

It is customary to insure international 
gold shipments “from bank to bank” 
under ocean marine forms. Domestic 
consignments transported to or from in- 
terior points are protected by Inland 
Transportation insurance. 

Estimates of the aggregate gold hold- 
ings in this country place them in the 
neighborhood of five billions of dollars 
after allowing for the receipt of ship- 
ments now en route to the U. S. The 
exact amounts stored in the various de- 
positories, however, are more or less se- 
cret, although most of it is known to be 
at coastal points. 


GERMAN PREMIUMS OFF 


Marine insurance in Germany has suf- 
fered a considerable loss in premium in- 
come in 1931, due to the large amount 
of tonnage which is idle. Especially hull 
business is poor and for the first six 
months it is estimated that premium in- 
comes will be 25% less than 1930. 





RETIRING FROM GERMANY 


The Swiss insurance company, Die 
Schweiz, of Zurich, capital 10 million 
Swiss francs, 30% paid up, is about to 
close its office in Berlin which was 
opened only two years ago. The com- 
pany writes fire, transport and burglary 
direct-and reinsurance in all branches. 
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In the midst of all the excitement over 
_ the increased automobile liability rates 
proposed for Massachusetts in 1932 
' under that state’s compulsory law, E. C. 
| Stone, United manager, Employers’ Lia- 
' bility, has come forward with an able 
and thoughtful discussion of the entire 
situation which puts the remedy for 
present evils under the law squarely up 
to insurance men. Speaking at length 
before the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel this week in Swampscott, Mass., Mr. 
' Stone declared that insurance men should 
not content themselves with mere oppo- 
sition to the passage of compulsory laws 
like that in Massachusetts. 

Frankly and openly he would give the 
motoring public of the state the benefit 
of all the experience and knowledge at 
the command of those in the insurance 
business, constructively rather than de- 
Structively, so that there would be no 
doubt as to the attitude of helpfulness 
thus displayed. He would oppose with 
every bit of energy that those in the 
| business possess any bill which would 
| seek to put the state into business, either 
_ to the exclusion of themselves or as 
competitors of business. 

Further, a constructive plan should be 
forthcoming which would in some meas- 
ure solve the real evil arising out of 
financial irresponsibility of some auto- 
mobilists. In this connection he recom- 
mended consideration of the law now in 
effect in New Hampshire which has met 
with the favor of the insurance commis- 
Sioner, agents and the public. 


Sees Point of View Changing 


At the outset of Mr. Stone’s address 
he brought into bold relief that the cases 
Where the real evil exists are so harsh 
and seem to everyone so grossly un- 
just that they make a profound appeal 
to anyone hearing of them. He said: 
“When the breadwinner of a large fam- 
ily entirely through no fault of his own 
and entirely because of the gross care- 
lessness or criminal negligence of an 
automobile driver, has had his life 
snuffed out and the legal remedy, pro- 
vided under our laws, affords practically 
No pecuniary relief for the widow and 
the orphans, it is futile to say that this 
is but one in ten thousand, or one hun- 
dred thousand, of all the automobile ac- 
cidents or cases that occur. So gross 
an injustice ought to be met in some 
Way, and everyone’s sense of justice 
‘ses up and says that something must 
e done.” 

Mr. Stone observed how the viewpoint 
On certain aspects of liability insurance 
has changed: that when the policy was 

Tst issued it was on the theory that it 
would be a protection to the automobile 
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E. C. Stone Reviews Four Years 
Under Bay State Compulsory Act 


_ Employers’ Group Leader, Author of New Hampshire’s Suc- 
cessful Law, Tells Insurance Counsel Gathering 
That Remedy for Present Evils Rest 
With Insurance Men 


owner against any claims that might be 
made against him. Now, that which was 
originated for the benefit of one person 
has become something which is de- 
manded for the benefit of another per- 
son entirely, the injured person. In the 
speaker’s opinion this change of senti- 
ment should be constantly kept in mind 


w - 





FE. C. SEONE 


because that remedy ultimately is the 
best remedy which will afford protection 
to the greatest number of injured ner- 
sons. 
Defects in Mass. Law 
This brought the speaker to specific 
consideration of the Massachusetts 


compulsory act so as to determine. by - 


careful analysis of this law, its method 
of operation, and the experience de- 
veloped under it, whether a legally com- 
pulsory act is the best solution of the 
evil of financially irresponsible drivers, 
or whether it is even a good solution of 
that evil. He observed that the law, for 
one thing, does not deal with the driver 
or the operator at all; that it deals 
solely with the automobile; that agita- 
tors for compulsory legislation are inter- 
ested in making automobilists financially 
responsible simply and solely for the 
benefit of those persons who may be 
injured through no fault of their own, 
but wholly because of the carelessness 
of the automobile operator. 

“The driver himself, whether owner or 
operator, is not for one moment consid- 
ered as a person to be protected under 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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Report on Surety Costs Probe 


Impressed by Seriousness of Situation Commissioners’ Commit- 
tee Submits Six Recommendations to Convention 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 15.—The fidelity 
and surety sub-committee appointed at 
the meeting held in Chicago by the com- 
missioners in June, 1931, and instructed 
to study conditions in the bonding field 
as reported to that meeting by William 
B. Joyce, National Surety chairman, to- 
day submitted to the convention for 
adoption the following report on its find- 
ings together with specific recommenda- 
tions. Members of this committee are 
Don C. Lewis, South Dakota, chairman; 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut, 
and George S. Van Schaick, New York. 
The report reads: 

Questionnaires were addressed to all 
fidelity and surety companies, inquiring 
as to their basis of rating fidelity and 
surety business, their practices in regard 
to employing cut rates or rebating, 
whether in competition or otherwise, 
their knowledge as to rebates or cut rates 
indulged in by their competitors, and 
their practice in regard to membership 
and conformity with the commission 
rules of the Conference on Acauisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Fidelity 
and Surety Business. 

Replies to these questionnaires indi- 
cated that all but six companies were 
members of the Towner Rating Bureau 
and employed the rates promulgated by 
that bureau. A number of companies 
frankly admitted that in protecting their 
business from attacks of cut rate com- 
panies they had deviated from Towner 
rates in several instances. A _ substan- 
tial number of companies admitted that 
while they were members of the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Fidelity and Surety Bus- 
iness they were not in strict conformity 
with the rules of that conference. The 
majority of the companies were vague 
and evasive in-their replies with refer- 
ence to their knowledge of any company 
deviating from the official rate schedule. 

Disregard of Towner Rates Seen 


Hearings were conducted by the sub- 
committee on August 19 and 20, and were 
attended by executive officers of some 
fifty companies and representatives of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. Those in 





Commissioners’ Election 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes 
to press the nominees for officers of 
the Commissioners’ Convention, voted 
on late yesterday at Portland, were: 
President, Charles D. Livingston, 
Michigan; first vice-president, W. A. 
Tarver, Texas; second vice-president, 
G. W. Brown, Minn., and secretary, 
Jess G. Read, Okla. 
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attendance were called upon by the sub- 
committee to furnish information con- 
cerning the subject under investigation 
and from their remarks and other infor- 
mation at the disposal of the sub-com- 
mittee it has arrived at the following 
Opinion : 

As a result of competition, a consider- 
able part of which originates from the 
desire of members of the Towner Bureau 
to meet premium rates of companies us- 
ing independent rates, the Towner Bu- 
reau’s rates have been disregarded. The 
extent to which this condition exists can- 
not be estimated but it has apparently 
not developed to such an extent as to 
become a menace to solvency of fidelity 
and surety companies. The companies 
writing business at less than Towner 
rates do an annual volume of business 
approximating $3,000,000 whereas the to- 
tal fidelity and surety business is approx- 
imately $100,000,000 per annum. 

The efforts of the fidelity and surety 
companies to maintain a reasonable rate 
of commission and other acquisition cost 
of business country-wide have apparent- 
ly not met with a high degree of success. 
While the activities of the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
have not been fruitless they have failed 
to prevent companies from paying higher 
commission rates to producers than the 
services performed by the producers war- 
rant. 

One of the conditions which has pro- 
voked serious trouble in the effort to 
curtail excessive commissions has been 
the action of companies appointing agents 
of other companies on a higher rate of 
commission than allowed by the compa- 
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Convention In Portland 





Rees Rate Plan 
Features Hobbs Report 


FUTURE POLICY RECOMMENDED 


Portland Convention Told of Important 
Activities of National Council During 
Past Year 


The emergency rate increase program, 
adopted by the compensation carriers in 
June with the approval of the Chicago 
convention of the insurance commission- 
ers, Was featured by Clarence W. Hobbs, 
commissioners’ special representative on 
the staff of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, in his 33-page re- 
port this week to the Portland annual 
meeting of the state officials. Mr. Hobbs 
went into detail on the factors which had 
prompted the commissioners to give 
prompt recognition to the emergency, 
stressing that the rate increase now ap- 
proved in more than twenty states effect 
a change in rate level only and involve 
no change in the relativity of classifica- 
tion rates. Briefly, he explained, the 
method being followed is to pitch the 
rate levels to the loss ratio of policy 
year 1929, plus a projection of medical 
loss ratios to 1932, plus a contingency 
loading of 2.5% equivalent to approx- 
imately 4% increase ‘in rate. Nation- 
wide, the estimated increase in rates is 
13.4%. 

Consistent Future Policy Urged 

Appreciating that the contingency 
loading factor is one of emergency and 
not as a permanent adjunct to compen- 
sation rate-making, Mr. Hobbs’ recom- 
mendation was that consideration may 
well be given as to what policy should 
be pursued in subsequent years—i. ¢., as 
to the best method of passing from ‘the 
contingency program to a more or less 
permanent program. “The emergency will 
not always be with us,” he said. “Sooner 
or later, conditions will settle down to 
a degree of stability. While a condition 
of rapid change persists, rating methods 
must of necessity be adapted to the needs 
of the moment; but this is undesirable 
save asa temporary expedient, both from 
the standpoint of the public and from 
the standpoint of supervisory officials. 

“The method adopted is not a violent 
departure from approved rating meth- 
ods: it is simple and easily understood. 
And while certain features render its use 
at all times and in all states a matter 
of doubtful policy, it is neither highly 
theoretical nor highly arbitrary. It was 
adopted as an emergency increase, and 
is as reasonable a method as any which 
have been suggested: and while it pro- 
duces a relatively severe increase, in all 
probability this is no greater than the 
conditions warrant. But of that, this 
convention will judge. My recommenda- 
tion is that their judgment include con- 
sideration both of the present and of 
the future. 

“While it is believed that the emer- 
gency has not as yet seriously imperilled 
the condition of a great majority of the 
carriers of compensation insurance, it 
may be pointed out that a minority have 
exhibited distinct signs of distress. The 
necessity of exercising particular care as 
to the condition of carriers with whose 
continued financial solvency is involved 
the interests of many injured employes 
is so obvious, and is so present to the 
minds of commissioners, collectively and 
individually that it is hardly necessary to 
mention the matter: certainly not with a 
view to recommending the taking of nre- 
caution beyond those state departments 
already are taking. 

“For some time to come, however, a 
policy of care and conservation is dis- 
tinctly indicated. This was manifest in 
the action of the commissioners at the 
Chicago convention: but that action, to 
be effective, must be followed by a con- 
sistent policy.” 


Points to Huge Compensation Losses 


If there had been doubt in any com- 
missioner’s mind that the compensation 


CLARENCE W. HOBBS 
experience had been anything but unfa- 
vorable over a series of years it was 
quickly dispelled by the figures presented 
in the Hobbs report. Pointing to the 
extent to which this line has contributed 
to underwriting loss of the carriers for 
the years 1926 to 1929, the following tabu- 
lation was presented: 
Calendar Total 

Year Underwriting Results 

1926 $— 9,056,785 

1927 —10,721,231 

1928 + 939,968 

1929 —10,896,564 

$—29,284,612 $—42,934,262 

Said Mr. Hobbs: “Compensation there- 
fore accounts for the total underwriting 
loss and near $14,000,000 to boot. In all 
but one year, compensation losses ex- 
ceeded the total losses (in one year there 
was an underwriting gain). In that one 
year it accounted for over nine-tenths.” 

Council Amendments Controversy 

Mr. Hobbs also embraced the contro- 
versy between the stock and mutual com- 
panies over separate expense loadings in 
his report, saying in part: 

“The proposal of separate determina- 
tion of expense loadings relates back to 
the controversy over the expense con- 
stant some years ago. The non-stock 
carriers not only opposed this, but car- 
ried their opposition to the point of ap- 
pealing to supervisory authorities. The 
stock carriers, foreseeing an opposition 
of similar character to a far more ex- 
tensive program, proposed the amend- 
ments with the idea of avoiding a con- 
test in the Council and bringing the mat- 
ter direct to state authorities. In non- 
regulated states, two sets of rates might 
very probably go into force. In regu- 
lated states, both sides would have rates 
representing their views before the su- 
pervisory authorities who might annrove 
one set, both sets or neither set. 

“No hearing was held on these amend- 
ments at the Hartford convention a year 
ago. Before the December convention, 
the amendments had been adopted by a 
strict partizan line up. The non-stock 
carriers took the position that it was in- 
advisable to act on the amendments until 
the convention had expressed its opinion. 
The stock carriers took the position that 
until a vote had been taken, there was 
nothing for the convention to act upon. 

“The stock carriers made a motion 
looking towards putting their program 
into effect: but the main features were 
delayed pending the obtaining of an 
agreement with the organizations of 
agents and brokers. The proposal for a 
contingency loading was_ ultimately 
dropped and after the December conven- 
tion, both sides in substance kept to the 
present methods. 

“The December convention was fea- 
tured by a discussion, not on the merits 
of the amendments but upon the action 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Compensation 
Results 
$—10,586,245 
— 9,766,126 
— 7,665,863 
—14,916,028 


Finds Commissioners 
Co-operating Well 


READ’S TALK TO CONVENTION 


President Finds Insurance Has Come 
Through Crisis Well; Says Good 
Regulation Can Take Some Credit 


The past year has witnessed a greater 
degree of co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners than in any pre- 
vious year, President Jess G. Read of 
the convention told the members at the 
outset of their annual meeting on Mon- 
day of this week at Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Read, who is insurance commissioner of 
Oklahoma, believes that the state in- 
surance departments are entitled to some 
credit for the fact that during the cur- 
rent severe business depression the in- 
surance business has come through most 
satisfactorily without any big failures or 
other unfortunate upsets. 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has always been mindful 
of the primary interests of the public 
in efficient and just supervision, Mr. Read 
said. Along this line he complimented 
the insurance superintendents on their 
success in defeating inimical legislation 
sought solely for political reasons and 
also for their enforcement of those stat- 
utes which are essential for the safe- 
guarding of the financial stability of the 
insurance carriers in the fire, casualty 
and life fields. 

“When business is bad,” said Commis- 
sioner Read, “there is always an alarm- 
ing increase in the number of those who 
denounce it and who propose to cure its 
ills by further and more stringent leg- 
islative enactment or official decrees. Tt 
is therefore incumbent on those charged 
with the duties of supervising and ree- 
ulating insurance on behalf of the pub- 
lic to see to it that this great institution 
is protected from unwarranted and vi- 
cious attacks by malcontents and those 
who do not understand its fundamental 
aspects. If we fail in this we will fail in 
our duty to the nublic and the policy- 
holders in particular. 


When Public Interest Is Attacked 


“If the insurance companies alone were 
affected by unjust attacks and attempts 
at repressive regulations tending to ad- 
versely affect their ability to meet their 
obligations we might be excused in ig- 
noring the outcome; but when the para- 
mount interest of the public is directly 
involved our responsibility is challenged 
and action demanded. If those in charge 
of insurance supervision permit any class 
of companies to be financially starved 
by inadequate rates they are more at 
fault than if they permitted excessive 
rates. The toll exacted by weak and tot- 
tering insurance companies is higher in 
the end than any that might be exacted 
by the toleration of a profiteering rate 
schedule. In either event the public pays 
the bill. There is a medium between 
these extremes which must be found and 
supported by state insurance supervisors. 

“In American politics mere size sub- 
jects a business to a certain amount of 
unmerited assault. Exigencies of politics 
may lead political forces to seek popu- 
lar support by attacking anything that 
is large and well established. Particu- 
larly is this true during times of discon- 
tent and the insurance industry by rea- 
son of its gigantic proportions offers an 
inviting field to the politically-minded. 
The insurance commissioner under whose 
supervision the companies operate is first 
interested in insurance legislation and 
acting on behalf of the public and the 
safety of their investments is often re- 
quired to take up the shield in their 
defense. 

“T think it is very significant that dur- 
ing an era of economic and financial dis- 
tress the strongest and the most staple 
of all the financial institutions of this 
country have been the great insurance 
companies. Their assets are practically 


Auto Accident Problem 
Before Commissioner; 


DUNHAM PRESENTS RESOLUTIO\ 


Greater Prevention Work Urged; Con. 
cern Felt Over Maintaining of Rate 
Levels With Fatalities Mounting 


Concern over the seriousness of the 
automobile accident problem throughor 
the country was expressed on Tuesday 
before the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in session jn 
Portland, Ore., in a resolution submitted 
to the Convention by Colonel Howari 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut and passed by that body. 

The resolution stated that the cor 
stantly increasing frequency and steat- 
ily growing severity of automobile acc: 
dents have an adverse effect on both the 
public and the companies writing auto- 
mobile liability and property damage in- 
surance. This adverse effect, it was 
pointed out in the resolution, is due ti 
the need to increase the cost of autome- 
bile liability and property damage insur 
ance as fatality and injury rates continu 
upward. Inasmuch as companies hav 
been finding it difficult to maintain rate 
at the level made necessary by the i- 
creasing frequency and severity of auto 
mobile accidents, the resolution pointed 
out that automobile accident prevention 
activities must be increased in order to 
insure the future solvency of many con 
panies. 

Endorses Insurance Company Activity 

Commissioner Dunham in the resolt- 
tion: gave recognition to the fact that the 
present automobile fatality trend is 2 
the rate of 35,000 annually, and that the 
indications point to more than a million 
persons injured in automobile accidents 
this year. It was further brought ott 
that the financial loss borne by the pub 
lic because of automobile accidents i 
fully two billion dollars annually, or fou 
times the yearly property loss from fir 

The automobile accident safety work 
now being engaged in by insurance con 
panies to a greater extent than ever be 
fore was endorsed by the resolution. The 
activities of governmental officials in the 
promotion of street and highway safety 
were commended, and the resolutiol 
voiced the opinion that still greater a 
tivity is needed in the interests of auto 
mobie accident prevention if any appre 
ciable reduction is to be made in the los 
of life and limb. 

Insurance companies and agents affect 
ed by the automobile accident situation 
were called upon in the resolution to stil 
further expand both their individual an! 
collective efforts, to the end that live 
may be safeguarded and that streets an 
highways can be made more safe for tht 
use of both drivers and pedestrians. 


a 





unimpaired, their policies are worth jus! 
as much today as they were in 1% 
There have been no failures of insurantt 
companies worthy of note during tt 
last two years and the public loss throug! 
such failures as have occurred has bee! 
negligible. What I say applics to al 
lines of insurance, life, fire, marine and 
casualty and surety. ; 
Insurance a Stabilizer in This Crisis 
“The institution of insurance, indee 
has been the greatest stabilizing inflv- 
ence in this crisis. It has been 
backbone of finance. It has done mot 
than any other influence to avert a mut 
greater disaster than that which we ha’ 
been through. Its investments have 
the most part stood the test, and its 4 i 
ity to continually invest has nroducet 
liquid fund constantly at work in eh 
ducing new wealth. It has never falter’ 
as the foundation of credit and wht 
credit was strained at times almost" 
the breaking point it was insurance w i 
maintained it. Those who are engas® 
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International Counsel Meeting 





Liability of Sureties 
Under Contract Bonds 


J. C. COOPER’S ABLE PAPER 





) Underwriting Difficult, Florida Lawyer 
Tells Counsel Ass’n, When Courts 
Hold Contractor’s Surety Liable 
For All Labor and Materials 





The trend of court decisions in the in- 
creasingly difficult problem as to rights 
of persons furnishing material to sub- 
contractors to sue directly on the original 
contractor’s surety bond was. well 
brought out in a paper presented by John 
C. Cooper, Jr., president, Florida State 
Bar Association, before the annual gath- 
ering this week of the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel at 
‘Swampscott, Mass. 

Within the course of his own active 
‘practice during the past twenty years 
© in the courts of Florida Mr. Cooper has 
) been brought into sharp personal con- 
tact with the continued legal extension 
\by court decisions of the liability of 
Esurety companies on construction bonds. 
> Having seen the trend of decisions in the 
/court of last resort move gradually from 
‘the earliest decision on this question in 
51917 (where the liability of the surety 
Pwas strictly construed and the construc- 
tion bond considered as an indemnity to 
>the owner) down to very recent and very 
Pliberal decisions, Mr. Cooper was 
» prompted to make the survey which his 
q Counsel paper thus presented. He said: 
: The results of this investigation have 
)been even more surprising than had been 
Fexpected. The position of the surety is 
psufficiently difficult when it is held re- 
"sponsible for payment of materials and 

labor furnished to the contractor, but 
pwhen the courts hold that a contractor’s 
surety can be required to pay for labor 
and materials furnished to a subcontrac- 
or on the work, then the underwriting 
problem becomes even more difficult and 
hazardous.” 


Some Definite Conclusions 
Starting off with a well-worded pres- 
pentation of the question, Mr. Cooper 
Sconcluded his paper with some definite 
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maintain an action against the surety on 
the principal contractor’s bond. 

_(D.) That in other states, the mate- 
rialmen and laborers and sub-contractors 
in privity with the owner on private 
work have been allowed to recover 
against the surety on the contractor’s 
bond, particularly when the bond is con- 
ditioned to. pay for labor or materials 
furnished on the work. In these states 
the language of various court decisions 
indicates the possibility that this doc- 
trine might be extended under some 
forms of bonds to authorize recovery 
against the surety on the principal con- 
tractor’s bond by persons not in privity 
with the contractor, but who furnished 
labor or material to a sub-contractor. 


Recommends Careful Underwriting 


In Mr. Cooper’s opinion it is difficult 
to suggest an answer to these accumu- 
lating problems. He emphasized: “The 
first and soundest answer is careful un- 
derwriting. With reference to public 
work contracts, this is especially neces- 
sary. Also in such cases, the surety 
should take every possible precaution to 
insist that the contractor employ respon- 
sible sub-contractors so that there may 
be some reasonable assurance that per- 
sons furnishing labor or materials on the 
work are being promptly paid. 

“The same rules apply to bonds on 
private work. On such bonds, perhaps 
the surety can further protect itself by 
requiring the insertion of provisions lim- 
iting its liability (as in the standard form 
of A. I. A. bond) to persons in privity 
with the contractor, and perhaps requir- 
ing that any person claiming under said 
bond must give notice to the surety 
within a certain limited time as a pre- 
requisite of the right to sue. 

“In the standard form of bond as now 
used, there is a provision limiting the 
time within which suit can be brought. 
Is some jurisdictions, as, for example, in 
my own state, this stipulation may be 
invalid, as contrary to a statutory provi- 
sion rendering invalid every stipulation 
seeking to lessen the general statutes of 
limitation in force. On the other hand, 
a provision might well be valid requiring 
notice to the surety within a limited 
time as a condition precedent of ,any 
claim under the bond. Merely limiting 
the time in which suit may be brought, 
admits in substance the right to sue.” 


The Famous Hill Case 


According to Mr. Cooper the real 
trouble in the entire situation began 
when Justice Day of the United States 
Supreme Court decided the case of Am- 
erican Surety Co. v. Hill. In this case 
the plaintiffs performed certain work for 
a sub-contractor, which sub-contractor 
had been in turn employed by the prin- 
cipal contractor. This principal contrac- 
tor had a written contract with the 
United States for certain public work 
and had entered into a bond conditioned 
as required under an 1894 statute adopt- 
ed by Congress. 

“As this case is the foundation for 
much of the subsequent law in the Fed- 
eral courts as well as in the state courts 
on the subject now under consideration,” 
explained Mr. Cooper, “it warrants more 
than passing thought. It presents (so 
far as public work done pursuant to stat- 
ute is concerned) the typical case ex- 
tending to the limit the liability of the 
surety company. The bond was condi- 
tioned on the contractor making pay- 
ment to all persons ‘supplying him or 
them labor and materials in the prose- 
cution of the work provided for in such 
contract.’ It contained no statement that 
it was given for the benefit of such per- 
sons, nor was there any remote sugges- 
tion in the bond or in the statute (ex- 
cept as its language was thereafter con- 
strued by the court) that suit might be 
brought on such bond by third persons. 

“The plaintiff in the Hill case was not 
in privity with the contractor who signed 
the bond. The work done had been 


(Continued on Page 32) 








THE LEGAL 
LIABILITY 
OF 
OWNER, 
LANDLORD 
OR TENANT 


[: residential premises are unsafe for guests or 
the general public, the owner, landlord or tenant 
runs the risk of a lawsuit with the imposition of 
damages. 


Often accidents occurring on such premises are 
not due to any actual negligence on the part of the 
owner or occupant—and yet they are lawfully 
actionable. 


Residence Public Liability Insurance is the one 
sure protection against damage suits, with their 
awards and legal costs. 


Agents confer a favor on householders by making 
them cognizant of their liability as such, and show- 


ing them the way to avoid being mulcted by hostile 
persons. 


Indemnity Insurance 


Company 
of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Swampscott 





Claim Ass’n Keynote 
Sounded by G. B. Smith 

NOTES DEPRESSION PROBLEMS 

Swampscott Annual Convention Has Big 


Attendance; Many Notables on 
Three-Day Program 





Elect Don Carlos President 


‘In its closing session the Interna- 

tional Claim Association elected 
| S. Don Carlos of the Travelers as 
| president for the new year, succeed- 
ing George B. Smith, Loyal Protec- 
tive.. Vice-president is D. R. Mac- 
Kenzie. Louis L. Graham, Business 
Men’s Assurance, and F. L. Temple- 
| man, Maryland Casualty, were re- 
spectively re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Thomas F. Hickey, Metropolitan 
Life, continues as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; associated with 
him are George B. Smith and John 
W. Hughes. It was decided to “hold | 
the 1932 convention in Los Angeles. | 








Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 14.—Declar- 
ing that the present unemployment sit- 
uation as well as the changes in past 
months affecting the world’s business, fi- 
nancially, economically and morally is 
being reflected in no uncertain manner 
in the various claim departments of the 
insurance companies, George B. Smith 
of Boston, president of the International 
Claim Association, opened the twenty- 
second annual convention of that organi- 
zation at the New Ocean House here 
today, it being. the largest attended an- 
nual meeting ever held by the associa- 
tion. Mr. Smith is also the secretary 
of the Loyal Protective Co. of Boston. 
The association is holding a three-day 
convention here, discussing business 
problems during the morning and sight- 
seeing in the afternoon. The personnel 
of the gathering i is made up of insurance 
claim investigators, adjusters, underwrit- 
ers and medical men who hail from all 
parts of the United States. 

Seriousness of Moral Hazard 

President Smith emphasized the fact 
that the present unemployment situation 
has unguestionably lengthened the aver- 
age period of the insured’s disability as 
shown by insurance statistics and as the 
insured person in many cases took out 
his policy during the time that the scale 
of wages was high he is now over-in- 
sured. In case he is injured or sick, 
he receives compensation which is apt to 
encourage him to remain disabled for a 
longer period than was formerly the case. 

“The moral hazard is getting to be a 
very serious matter,” declared Mr. Smith, 
“requiring a keen and quick mind on 
the part of the claim man, who is daily 
being confronted with evasive statements 
not only by the insured but by the doc- 
tors treating the insured, as well as by 
unfair attorneys, who look upon insur- 
ance companies as their legitimate prey. 
All these elements are tending to higher 
rates of premium.” 

Dr. James C. Gill of Chicago, nation- 
ally known authority on psychoneurosis, 
discussed at length “The Psychoneurosis 
and Malingering, as Pertaining to Vari- 
ous Forms of Insurance.” “To offer a 
man a policy of insurance for unvalidism 
whereby he can collect more money by 
being sick than by remaining healthy is 
to place a premium on feigning or ma- 
lingering,” he declared. He went into 
detail on the effect that early environ- 
ment and home training has on certain 
persons later in life as regards psycho- 
neurosis and malingering. “It produces a 
situation where these people just natu- 
rally come into this class,” he said. 

Dr. Gill felt that the experienced claim 
investigator can more or less easily de- 
tect the malingerer as that type of per- 
son is usually careful to describe minute- 
ly and fully his symptoms and talks too 
frankly. He said that so long as insur- 
ance, and particularly over-insurance, 


paid the insured better to be sick or to 
remain at home as the result of an in- 
jury, malingerency would continue. 

Various committee reports were sub- 
mitted including that of the press com- 
mittee by John T. Pearce of Boston; 
legal committee, Edwin A. Jones, New 
York; program committee, Robert Met- 
calf, Hartford; year book committee, L. 
D. Erion, Omaha. 

One of the busiest men at the con- 
vention is Peter E. Tumblety, Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston, chairman 
of the hotel and accommodation commit- 
tee, who is assisted by Ira A. Libby, 
ee F. E. Rushlow of Concord, N. 

Tr. W. Hislop, Chicago, IIl., and Fred 
E ‘Stroh of Waterloo, Ont. 

This afternoon the party enjoyed a 
boat trip from Marblehead to Glouces- 
ter, returning to the hotel in time for 
dinner with the annual bridge tourna- 
ment at 9:00. 


The Second Day 


The delegates put in a busy time to- 
day, listening to addresses in the morn- 
ing, posing for the group picture, com- 
peting in the annual golf tournament 
with a side trip to historic Lexington and 
Concord. The main address of the morn- 
ing was by Professor W. R. Vance, Yale 
University law department, who spoke 

n “Disappearances and Other Anomal- 
ous Claims.” Of all abnormal claims that 
come to insurance companies for adjust- 
ment, none are more puzzling than those 
arising out of disappearances. In most 
cases, the speaker said, the party who 
has been abandoned is the wife who is 
beneficiary under the policy. 

Charles E. Anstett, superintendent, in- 
spection department, New York Life, de- 
livered a thoughtful address on “Investi- 
gating Disability Claims.” 

A bit of humor was injected into the 
convention when a “Captain Morelli,” 
alias Frank Cook, well known Boston in- 
surance broker, was introduced as “in- 
surance commissioner of Milan, Italy.” 
It was not until he finished his address 
that he disclosed his true identity. The 
laugh was on scores of delegates who 
had given their cards to the captain and 
invited him to visit them during his stay 
in America. 

Before the close of the session R. H. 
Brusco, membership committee chairman, 
reported the following additions for the 
year: 

Equitable Life, Des Moines; National Benefit 
Life, Washington, D. C.; North American Re- 
insurance, Hollywood, Cal.; Old Republic Life, 
Chicago; Sterling Casualty, Chicago; Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity and National Protective Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

The annual banquet in the evening was 
addressed by Governor Ely of Massachu- 
setts. 





BIG CONTRACT BONDS 
F. & D. Originating Company on U.'S. 
Parcel Post Office, N. Y., and Mad- 
den Dam, Panama Canal, 
Contracts 


In the past few weeks the Fidelity 
& Deposit has figured as the originating 
company on the Madden Dam, Panama 
Canal, project with a bond of $2,024,- 
328 and the United States Parcel Post 
Building, New York City, with a bond 
of $2,620,000. 

The contract on the Madden Dam 
project was awarded to the W. E. Cal- 
lahan Construction Co., St. Louis, and 
the Peterson, Shirley & Gunther Co. of 
Omaha, whose joint bid of $4,048,657 was 
the lowest received. The F. & D. bond 
covering this work was placed _ through 
its St. Louis branch office. The con- 
tractors will have 1,500 calendar days 
to complete all the work. 

The bond covering the construction of 
the United States Parcel Post Building 
at Ninth and Tenth Avenues between 
Twenty-eighth and Thirtieth Streets, 
New York, was placed through the 
Brooklyn office of the Fidelity & De- 
posit. The contractor is the George F. 
Driscoll Co., Inc. 


Important Legal Topics 
Before Counsel Body 

E. A. JONES ON OBJECT OF LAW 

Great Reception for E. C. Stone as Chief 


Speaker on Tuesday; Well Balanced 
Program 





E. A. Jones Re-elected 


Edwin A. Jones, president of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel ever since its inception, was 
the choice of the Swampscott con- 
vention for re-election. Supporting 
him for the coming year are G. W. 
Yancey, Alabama; Wayne Ely, Mis- 
souri; D. E. C. Moore, California; L. 
S. St. Laurent, Quebec; C. B. Birk- 
head, Texas; A. C. Beckwith, Hart- 
ford, as vice-presidents. John A. Mil- 
liner, Rochester, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The new executive 
committee, again headed by Ernest 
Woodward, Louisville, is composed of 
W. C. Davidson, Toronto; W. 
Reeder, Missouri; J. Borden Weeks, 
Pennsylvania; R. F. Potter, Chicago, 
and S. A. Ralph, Springfield, Mass. 











Swampscott, Mass., September 14.— 
With a well balanced »rogram of busi- 
ness and recreation the eleventh annual 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel got off to a 
fine start this morning with the address 
of welcome by President Edwin A. Jones 
of New York City. Leading attorneys 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada were present. 

In keeping with his custom of the 
past three years to discuss some general 
law topic rather than an insurance sub- 
ject, President Jones presented “The Ob- 
ject of the Law” as his theme. While 
necessity has made and constantly makes 
changes in the structure of the law, he 
pointed out that its object, which has 
never changed, is to protect the property 
of an individual from injury by another; 
that the law has been made, from neces- 
sity; administered but but not made by 
judges. The speaker felt that the fear 
of the law is a mighty force for good 
and against evil. He declared that in the 
promotion of justice, the protection of 
human rights and the preservation of 
order, the law achieves its noblest pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Jones, a popular figure in the 
Counsel Association, was given a splen- 
did ovation. 

Other Speakers 

The next speaker was David F. Lee 
of Binghamton, former justice of the New 
York Supreme Court, who spoke on “The 
Preparation and Defense of Insurance 
Cases,” following which Lewis A. Steb- 
bins, Chicago, Central Life general coun- 
sel, discussed “Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability.” The paper by John C. Cooper, 
Jacksonville, of keen interest to surety 
companies, is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The featured and only address of Tues- 
day’s session of the convention was by 
E. C. Stone, United States manager, Em- 
ployers’ Group, presented on another 
page. Mr. Stone was given a great re- 
ception by the delegates. He had motored 
to Swampscott from his summer home on 
the Cape. 

Another headliner was Louis S. St. 
Laurent of Quebec, president of the Can- 
adian Bar Association. 

The annual dinner dance was held 
Monday night, and the chief recreational 
feature was a golf tournament in which 
the competition was keen for the trophy 
contributed by Grover Middlebrooks of 
Atlanta. who was last vear’s winner. 
James W. Sullivan of Lynn was in gen- 
eral charge of local arrangements for 
the convention and did a good job. 


The Associated Indemnity of San 
Francisco has been entered in Nebraska 
and South Dakota with Fred Groth of 
Lincoln as general agent for both states. 








EDWIN A. JONES 





J. C. Cooper Paper 


(Continued from Page 31) 


done upon the order and request ofa 
sub-contractor. Notwithstanding thes 
facts, the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States in that case held in substance 
(a) That the court should give to staf 
utes a liberal construction when. such 
statutes are intended to secure those fur- 
nishing labor or materials for construc: 
tion of buildings. (b) That it was the 
purpose of that particular statute to re 
quire that material and labor actually 
contributed to the construction of pul 
lic buildings should be paid for, and to 
provide security to that end. (c) Thi 
the statute should therefore be construe! 
to allow persons furnishing material 1 
the sub-contractor to be protected by th 
bond, because, says the Court, ‘if thf 
contractor sees fit to let the work to:f” 
sub-contractor, who employs labor at! 
buys material which are used to cam 
out and fulfill the engagement of tht 
original contract to construct a publi : 
building, he is thereby supplied with th © 
materials and labor for the fulfillmet! 
of his engagement as effectually as ft 
would have been had he directly hire! 
the labor or bought the materials.” 


Sees Liability No Matter How Remo) 
the Relationship ; 


Mr. Cooper said that the Congressio 
al statute under which the Hill case w# 
decided was amended in 1905 and thi F 
no change has since been made in ti )7 
that when the amended statute cam) 
again before the Supreme Court in Ma © 
kin v. U. S., Use of Ludowici-Celat 
Co., Justice Day again wrote the opi : 
ion of the court and re-affirmed his for 
mer holding in the Hill case to the get 
eral effect that: “labor and material f : 
used in the prosecution of a public work F 
though furnished to a sub-contractor, 4) 
within the obligation of a bond .:. 

It was the speaker’s frank 0 ini 
after a careful review of legal decis 
bearing on the question that: “No su 
ty company can with absolute safety ™ 
ecute a bond for Federal constructit 
work even if such surety sees to it tha! 
the principal contractor in turn is pir 
tected by a bond from every su)- -contrat 
tor. For what is its liability if the 
contractor further sub-contracts pat 
his work, and the second sub- contract” 
fails to pay bills for labor and materi 

“T am inclined to believe that the veal 
ty under the principal contractor's a 
might still be liable for labor of a 
rial actually used to complete the er 
struction contract, no matter how rem 
the relationship of the person furn'’s 
ing such labor or material.” 
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Report on Surety Costs Probe 


(Continued from Page 29) 


nies first represented. One of the most 
serious handicaps to enforcement of the 
present rules of the Acquisition Cost 
Conference is lack of a definition estab- 
lishing qualifications necessary for the 
appointment of an agent at greater than 
the basic commission allowance. 

The concern of company executives 
over inroads due to rate cutting and ex- 
cessive commission payments is particu- 
larly keen at the present time because 
of the heavy loss ratios that are sus- 
tained. Present economic conditions have 
made all executives desirous of conserv- 
ing premium funds.to meet loss obliga- 
tions. 

It is the view of this sub-committee 
that the Convention should afford the 
fidelity and surety business any assist- 
ance it can in meeting and overcoming 
those conditions in the business which 
tend to make their present tasks more 
difficult. In view thereof, the sub-com- 
mittee submits the following recommen- 
dations to the fidelity and surety com- 
mittee and urges that they be submit- 
ted to the Convention for adoption: 


Recommendations 

1. That the comparies be urged to 
exercise the utmost scrutiny in the un- 
derwriting of surety business to avoid 
unsound commitments in mortgage guar- 
antees, depository bonds and other fi- 
nancial guarantees, and that they care- 
fully examine their outstanding business 
for the purpose of detecting impending 
losses and so be prepared for the de- 
mands which may be made upon them. 

2. That insurance commissioners ex- 
amine their state laws for the purpose 
of determining the full extent to which 
companies may be compelled to refrain 
from the underwriting of guarantees on 
unsound investments, and that where in- 
adequate powers exist, legislation be 
sought to correct the condition. By way 
of illustration, surety companies should 
not be permitted to guarantee invest- 
ments which they could not themselves 
make; as for example: second mortgages 
or mortgages beyond a conservative per- 
centage of the fair market value of real 
estate. Companies should not be per- 
mitted to bond in the aggregate, depos- 
its in individual banks, where the ag- 
gregate in the individual bank exceeds 
the percentage capital and surplus funds 
to which a company may expose itself 
in anv single risk. 

3. That in the event of any fidelity 








C. & S. CLUB GOLF TOURNEY 


About 40 Enjoy Elmsford Club Affair; 
Oct. 22 Set for Fall Dinner Meeting; 

. ; Golf Winners 

Good fellowship blended well with golf 
at the fall golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York, held 
a week ago at the Elmsford Country 
Club, White Plains, N. Y. Although the 
ay was hot as many as forty were pres- 
ent to compete for some attractive priz- 
ta, E. Hayes, Union Indemnity 
be ——— as president of the club 
™ Oastmaster at the dinner in the eve- 
ing and made the awards to the fol- 
Owing winners in the tournament: 
Joseph S. Burns, United States Casualty, first 
— donated by J. J. King, Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
Poe se: A, 36 holes; Howard Wright, 
a to fliated Companies, second prize, do- 
Pet — illiam M. Tomlins, American Surety, 
on ng A. Evans, General Reinsurance 
Sana “8 A, afternoon round, 18 holes, award 
“al Pe: S. Barton, Globe Indemnity. 
Shee a ° Sherrard, Lloyd’s Casualty, Class 
nto ‘tga winner for award donated by E. %, 
on ne State Title & Mortgage Co.; W. W. 
ia , United States Casualty, second, prize 
si. “ oy M. O. Garner, National Surety. First 
ine, inner in Class C was S. C. Hemstreet, 
gy Surety, for award donated by W. D. 
8 ten American Employers’; second, Walter 
tities ¢. Globe Indemnity, Prize donated by 
i. oe Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
dae oe porte handicap Roby Harrington of 
with J 7 au Co., brokers, was the winner 
a tbe White, another guest, second. The 
ih ates trophy, always very much coveted, 

warded to H. B. Hall, Century Indemnity. 


and surety company becoming involved 
in difficulties to the extent that an in- 
surance commissioner feels warranted in 
ordering liquidation, consideration be 
given to the suggestion that every effort 
be first made to secure full reinsurance 
in other companies. In event that as- 
sistance is needed by such commissioner 
he should feel free to call upon other 
commissioners and the executives of com- 
panies in other states in order to seek 
a solution of the difficulties. The desir- 
ability of such procedure can be anppre- 
ciated when it is recognized that the 
claims of the public in such a case would 
be met by the successor companies with- 
out awaiting the outcome of liquidation. 

It should also be realized that in a 
liquidation proceeding certain assets of 
companies are unfavorably dissipated, as 
for example: the value of a company’s 
equity in its unearned premium reserve 
which will customarily average about 30% 
of its unearned premiums; the value of 
its agency plant, the shrinkage in assets 
through forced liquidation and various 
other unnecessary losses. 


Rate Cutting and Excessive Commissions 

4. That the insurance commissioners 
and company executives carefully review 
the practice of cutting standard rates, 
where such rates are permitted by law, 
bearing in mind the fundamental rela- 
tionship between adequate rates and the 
financial condition of companies. The 
utmost care should be exercised in this 
matter particularly during the emergency 
created by present economic conditions. 

5. That the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Fidelity 
and Surety Business continue its efforts 
to produce suitable rules, and that the 
insurance commissioners exert their ef- 
forts to bring about a curtailment of 
excessive commissions and other acquisi- 
tion costs so that premium funds may 
be conserved to meet the heavy drain 
resulting from losses. 

6. That the sub-committee be author- 
ized to continue its effort during the pe- 
riod of the present emergency. 


Dunham Signs “With Reservations” 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut 
commissioner, signed the report of the 
sub-committee with the following reser- 
vation : 

“I subscribe to this report with some 
mental reservation due to the scope of 
the recommendations which are nation- 
wide, whereas in many states. the law 
absolutely forbids agreement between 
the companies in respect of rates and 
commissions, the penalties for violation 
being drastic in some instances as high 
as $1,500 per day and revocation of char- 
ter powers or license. Since conviction 
may be sustained upon no _ stronger 
ground than uniformity of action between 
companies in respect of rates and com- 
mission, it creates a situation which must 
of necessity be approached with care by 
all concerned.” 


Council Amendments 
Submitted by Hobbs 


REFER TO EXPENSE LOADINGS 





Commissioners Also Given Tabulation on 
Emergency Rate Increase Progress; 
Making Canvass on Expenses 


Clarence W. Hobbs, National Council 
special representative, submitted a sup- 
plementary report to the Portland com- 
missioners’ meeting on Monday in which 
he presented in draft form proposed 
amendments to the Council constitution 
having to do with expense loadings. In 
particular, Article 7, Section 5, was 
amended to read: 


rT4 


5. A tie vote in a regional committee shall 
be submitted to the board of appeals except as 
otherwise provided in Article 7, Section 1, and 
the decision of the board of appeals thereon 
shall have the same effect as if it were a vote 
of the regional committee.” 

Mr. Hobbs explained that these amend- 
ments had been approved by the govern- 
ing committee of the Council in August 
and then submitted to the Council’s mem- 
bership for a mail vote shortly before 
September 1. The result was about 
twenty replies received prior to Septem- 
ber 5, all favoring adoption of the amend- 
ments. 

Progress on Emergency Rate Revisions 

A tabulation was submitted to show 
that state by state the greater part of 
the emergency rate increase program has 
already been completed. Upwards of 
twenty states have already taken action. 
The following have not: California, Col- 
orado, Georgia, Hawaii, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Virginia. 

As to the reduction of expenses, in 
keeping with a recommendation contained 
in the June resolution passed by the 
commissioners’ body in Chicago, Mr. 
Hobbs said that the Council governing 
committee has authorized a canvass of 
company members to determine what 
economies have been or can be put into 
effect; that the results of this canvass 
now under way will be bulletined in due 


FEDERAL SURETY RECEIVERSHIP 


News Is Terrific Shock to Ray Yenter, 
Its President, but He Did Not Cancel 
Portland Trip 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 15—Ray Yenter, 
former chairman of the commissioners’ 
executive committee and who quit the 
Iowa department to run the Federal 
Surety, had a terrific shock just before 
he left to attend this convention. Depu- 
ties from the Iowa insurance department 
and attorney general’s office came in to 
the Federal Surety and ordered tempor- 
ary receivership. It is reported that they 
did this to forestall a federal receiver 
but Yenter’s friends say that a receiver- 
ship of any kind might have been avert- 
ed certainly for the present and that the 
action of the state means an unnecessary 
loss of a large amount of the company’s 
funds. 














Good Financial Showing Made By 
Globe Indemnity Despite Slump 


Despite the persistent decline in mar- 
ket values since the first of the year, 
coupled with a noticeable drop in pre- 
mium income by many casualty compa- 
nies, the Globe Indemnity in its mid- 
year financial statement (featured in the 
current Around the Globe) indicates an 
increase in assets since January 1 to 
$37,636,065, which figure is slightly higher 
than that of December 31, 1929. Capital 
stock remains at $2,500,000, which with a 
surplus of $5,000,000, gives a surplus to 
policyholders of $7,500,000. 

Attesting to the far-sighted and con- 
servative attitude of the management the 
Globe continues to maintain a special re- 
serve of $1,500,000 for losses incurred but 
not reported. Reserve for losses stands 
at $12,712,206, reserve for premiums at 
$9,498,023, and voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies including fluctuation in market 


value of securities $5,042,541. 

This excellent financial showing in the 
midst of a serious depression period may 
be looked upon as a tribute to A. Dun- 
can Reid, president and general manager 
of the company, since its inception just 
twenty years ago. That he has been a 
leader in the real sense of the word is 
indicated by the esteem with which he 
is regarded by the men in the business. 
Only a few weeks ago upon his retire- 
ment as chief executive of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives he 
was presented with a silver plate, beau- 
tifully engraved and suitably inscribed, 
as evidence of the appreciation felt for 
his distinguished service to the associa- 
tion. At present he is serving on the 
important new company-agency commit- 
tee to which questions of national scope 
will be brought for settlement. 








LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
bany 
I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 
I e Company of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly | d to e busi of Health 
and Accident Insurance, in this state and in its 
statement filed for the year ended December 31, 
‘1930, shows the following condition: 
Aggregate of admitted 
SOOT ROP ee Pees $179,066,404.76 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 
including reinsurance ....... 
— of actual paid-up Capi- 
ta 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... 
Amount of Income for the year. 
Amount of Disbursements for the 
year 











164,528,160.25 


4,840,000.00 
9,698,244.51 
9,712,972.94 


6,495,878.87 


C. W. Hobbs Report 


(Continued from Page 30) 


of the council in adopting the amend- 
ments before a hearing. The argument 
was advanced that since the amendments 
were adopted in accordance with the 
Council’s constitution there was nothing 
for the convention to consider. This ar- 
gument the convention declined to ac- 
cept, and indicated its disapproval of the 
Council’s action. It provided, however, 
for a hearing on the merits. 


Solution Held Satisfactory to Both Sides 


“Hearings were duly held, and the mat- 
ter was finally passed upon at the June 
convention. The convention gave weight 
to the contentions of both sides. It 
agreed with the non-stock carriers to the 
extent of requesting the Council to re- 
establish the former procedure of con- 
sidering proposals touching the expense 
loading jointly. This would, it was 
thought, give an opportunity to the two 
sides to reconcile their views and prevent 
needless rate differences. On the other 
hand, they agreed with the stock carriers 
that if the method of settling ties pro- 
vided by the constitution were to result 
merely in a series of appeals, the proce- 
dure whereby both sides might expedi- 
tiously get their contentions before the 
federal authority was preferable. There- 
fore the convention indicated that the 
procedure contemplated by the amend- 
ments might be followed, if after a tie 
vote either side failed to agree to be 
bound by the decision breaking the tie. 

“At the date of compilation of this re- 
port there is no evidence that this solu- 
tion is not satisfactory to both sides. 
The general manager of the National 
Council indicates that he is taking meas- 
ures to bring amendments, drafted in ac- 
cordance with the resolution before the 
National Council.” 


Manual Changes and Membership 


Relatively few changes have been made 
in the compensation manual during the 
past year, the most considerable being a 
change in the method of underwriting 
aircraft risks under which the present two 
classifications, one covering the opera- 
tions rated as less hazardous, and the 
other the more hazardous operations, are 
recommended for discontinuance. Mr. 
Hobbs listed the five new classifications 
proposed to take their place. 

Continuing he said: “During the year 
the Council’s territorial jurisdiction has 
been decreased through the action of the 
state of North Carolina in setting up an 
independent rating bureau. It is expect- 
ed, however, that the bureau and the Na- 
tional Council will maintain close co-op- 
eration.” 

The present membership stands at 110 
companies divided as follows: seventy- 
seven stock carriers, eighteen mutuals 
eight reciprocals, four state funds, and 
three affiliated bureaus. 








W. H. EGLI GOES TO ZURICH 


Wilfred H. Egli, one of the assistant 
managers of the U. S. branch of the 
Zurich, has been appointed to a similar 
position at the head office in Zurich. He 
has been with the company over twenty 
years. 
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E. C. Stone Reviews Bay State Law 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the provisions of this law,” he stressed. 
Instead the law seeks to aid the injured 
person who has the legally collectible 
claim for damages; to make sure that he 
will collect the money which later will 
be awarded to him by judge or jury.” 

He further pointed out that the law 
applies only to those car owners who 
have automobiles registered under the 
laws of Massachusetts, not being applic- 
able to citizens of other states unless 
such non-residents have automobiles 
which are required to be registered in 
that state. “The result,” said-the speak- 
er, “is that the great body of the pub- 
lic who may be injured by these out-of- 
state cars is absolutely without any pro- 
tection whatever so far as the compul- 
sory law is concerned.” 

Another part of the injured public is 
without a remedy under the Massachu- 
setts law because of the operation of 
certain constitutional limitations put 
upon the state legislature. “One of these 
limitations,” explained Mr. Stone, “which 
would apply in like manner to the legis- 
latures of all other states, is that the 
legislature of one state has no right to 
pass a law with respect to occurrences 
happening in another state, that is, out- 
side of the state where the legislature 
exists.” To meet this limitation the lia- 
bility companies have issued an extra- 
territorial endorsement to the motor ve- 
hicle liability policy which protects the 
car owner against claims made by per- 
sons injured by his car outside of the 
state. “Curiously enough,” said Mr. 
Stone, “there are still those who decline 
to purchase this endorsement. Their at- 
titude is that, if they are compelled to 
do anything, they will do that and that 
only which they are compelled to do.” 


The “Insurance Dodgers” 


Mr. Stone had considerable to say in 
criticism of those who seek to evade the 
law, no matter how many penalties may 
be attached to it. He said the state 
registrar of motor vehicles in Massa- 
chusetts had estimated that there are at 
least 6,000 persons operating automobiles 
in the state as wilful violators of the 
compulsory act and, therefore, affording 
no protection so far as that law is con- 
cerned, to injured persons. He added: 
“So flagrant has this evil been that at 
one time the registrar instituted a par- 
ticular drive by his inspectors, by the 
state police, and with the co-operation oi 
the local police, to try to run down these 
so-called ‘insurance dodgers.’ ” 

Political Influence in Rate Making 

With emphasis the speaker centered his 
attention on the rating features of the 
law, describing the deplorable situation 
which developed when six mutual com- 
panies, formed solely to write automo- 
bile insurance under the compulsory 
law, failed and left approximately 63,900 
policyholders without protection. One 
of these companies, the Car Owners 
Mutual, claimed that the sole reason for 
its insolvency was the inadequacy of 
rates. The result was that its estimated 
45,000 policyholders were unable to get 
full, complete and adequate protection, 
and their claims have been settled for 
far less an amount per claim than the 
claims could have been settled for if they 
had been settled on behalf of a solvent 
company. He added: 

“For those men who engage in the in- 
surance business in order that it may 
be sold at cost, as some of our mutual 
brethren claim, it is absolutely essential 
that these companies collect an adequate 
rate because, if the rate be inadequate, 
the company will not have sufficient 
funds to pay losses. Injured persons, 
therefore, will be in no better position 
after the law has been passed than be- 
fore, because if they be injured by per- 
sons otherwise financially irresponsible, 
and the company in which such finan- 
cially irresponsible persons are insured is 
in a similar position, because insolvent, 
injured persons get absolutely no benefit 
from the act. They cannot enforce their 
judgments, and they are in precisely the 


same position as they were before the 
act went into effect.” 

Mr. Stone was vigorous in his opinion 
that the matter of making the rates 
should certainly not be a political one; 
that it is a simple and pure problem of 
mathematics. Yet in Massachusetts poli- 
tics has entered into the situation every 
time rates have come up for revision. 
He felt that it will always be a factor. 

Peak Load Writing of Policies 

Before turning to the safety features 
of the act, the point was made that 
originally it did not protect those who 
were injured by cars owned by the state, 
cities, towns or counties, none of these 
public cars coming under the act. Thus, 
if these municipalities are not compelled 
to take out liability insurance, there is 
obviously no protection as to accidents 
caused by them. “Our last legislature 
attempted to remedy some of these de- 
fects,” said Mr. Stone. 

He also brought out that because the 
law requires that the liability policy ex- 
pire with the calendar year, companies 
and their agents have been practically 
compelled to do the great bulk of their 
automobile liability insurance business in 
the Bay State in from one to three 
months of the year; that instead of hav- 
ing policies run as they normally do in 
nearly every other state, they must be 
canceled as of December 31 and then 
rewritten as of January 1 for the next 
year. “This added expense of handling 
peak loads,” declared the speaker, “must 
obviously be passed on to policyholders. 
A very considerable sum of money has 
been spent because of this feature of the 
law.” 

Bay State Law Not a Safety Act 

As to the safety features of the law 
Mr. Stone quoted statistics of a former 
state registrar of motor vehicles to show 
that the state was now worse off in the 


number of fatalities than in the same 
period of 1927; that although the in- 
crease in fatalities over the year 1929 was 
only 2.3% for the 1930 fiscal year ending 
November 30, deaths totaled 795, the 
highest number ever recorded in Massa- 
chusetts. Added to this, Mr. Stone said: 

“It is indeed doubtful if the compul- 
sory law ever can have the effect of 
reducing the number of accidents. The 
only possibility of bringing about fewer 
accidents on the highways, so far as the 
compulsory law is concerned, is by 
means of the activities of a board called 
the Board of Appeal on Motor Vehicle 
Liability Policies and Bonds.” He has 
always been amazed that this board, 
composed of the attorney general or his 
assistant; the insurance commissioner or 
a deputy, and the registrar of motor ve- 
hicles, are the final arbiters of whether 
an insurance company is justified in de- 
clining to write or in canceling a pol- 
icy under the compulsory law. The num- 
ber of cases, he said, where the board 
has sustained cancelations or declina- 
tions, is so few as to be negligible. Until 
this number vastly increases, the law 
cannot be a safety measure. 


Experience of the Companies 


Before closing Mr. Stone had the fol- 
lowing to say on the experience of both 
the insurance companies and agents 
under the law: 

“Tt is interesting to note that the com- 
bined experience of all the companies 
up to date which is for the first four 
years the law was in effect (1927-1930 
inclusive) showed that the companies 
lost over $9,000,000 because the rates as 
fixed by the insurance commissioners 
have never been adequate. Although the 
rates for 1929, 1930, and 1931 were in- 
creased each year over the preceding 
year it has been clearly demonstrated 
that they were not sufficiently increased. 
It will probably be shown that the 1931 
rates are also inadequate. The business 
depression through which we are pass- 
ing and which has caused liability in- 








WHAT IS THE REASON FOR CHARGING A 
MINIMUM PREMIUM? 


There are many cases where the premium is so small that the usual rating 


procedure breaks down and does not afford a sufficient revenue to pay in- 


evitable losses and meet underwriting and claim expenses. 


In these cases, 


therefore, it is necessary to apply some other means to meet these costs, and 


this is done through the application of a minimum premium. 


— Great American 
Audemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 


» We’ll gladly answer your questions 












surance losses to mount makes this fore 
cast seem certain. 

“No law, of course, can be a real sue. 
cess unless the persons who are obliged 
to carry on the insurance under it are 
permitted at the very least to break even, 
They certainly should be allowed tg 
make a small profit, and it is interesting 
to note that the only profit ever spoken 
of for the insurance company in connee. 
tion with insurance of this sort is the 
astonishingly low one of 21%4%. : 

Agents’ Commissions Cut to Bone 

“The experience of Massachusetts 
agents is a sad, disheartening one but 
it is certainly an illuminating one for 
the insurance men in other states to 
study. It is ample proof of the fact that 
a compulsory law in no sense increases 
the remuneration received by the agents, 
but does have just the opposite effect 
of cutting down his commissions. One 
of the great difficulties had when the law 
was being agitated was to convince 
agents that the law was not really one 
in their interest. The average insur 
ance agent who did not stop to think, 
figured it out this way: Only 30% of 
all cars are insured. If all cars must 
be insured, there will be 70% of the cars 
to be newly insured. Therefore, my 
business will increase at least 200%; and, 
since the number of policies to be writ- 
ten will be increased, my remuneration 
will be increased. No amount of argu 
ment could drive this out of many of the 
Massachusetts insurance agents’ heads 
before the law went into effect. 

_“A sad, sad experience has been theirs 
since, because far from increasing the 
earnings of the agents, their earnings 
have been greatly decreased. The top 
commissions paid to insurance agents, 
1, e., to general agents, before the pas- 
sage of the law, was 25%. ‘This was 
first reduced as of January 1, 1927, to 
the 17.2%. Then, when the rates were 
put into effect for the year 1929, they 
were reduced to 12%. These it should 
be kept in mind, are the commissions 
paid to the general agents, or the top 
commissions. One can readily see how 
much lower commissions the _ local 
agent or producer finally secures. 

“But the point about the whole mat- 
ter is that for this far smaller amount 
of remuneration the agent has about 
three times as much work to do as he 
did before the law went into effect, and 
all this work is crowded into one or two 
months of the year.” 

Mr. Stone’s expressed hope is that 
the 1932 legislature will decide to repeal 
the law and pass a financial responsibility 
measure such as is now in operation im 
eighteen other states and four Canadian 
provinces. 


Jess Read’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 30) 

in this great business and who are fe 
sponsible to a large extent for its com 
duct may well feel proud of this record. 

“For my part, I think that the chat 
acter and type of insurance supervision 
as carried out under the general policies 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has had something to do 
with the maintenance of insurance sta 
bility, and the commissioners, ‘00, may 
take pride in the record. For years the 
main objective of this convention has 
been insurance solvency. Supervising of- 
ficials have centered their attention of 
this matter. The companies and agents 
have co-operated. The resuli_ of this 
policy of sticking to the chief mattet 
of public concern as to the conduct of 
the insurance business is now obvious 

“There should be no deviation from 
this principle. At a time like the ore® 
ent it is vital that the members of this 
convention direct their attention to the 
primary objective of state insurance SF 
pervision—the financial stability of this 
great institution. All other obiectiv® 
are incidental.” 


REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The Fidelity & Deposit has declare 
its regular quarterly dividend of ee 
per share, or 414% on the capital om 
payable September 30. to stockholde 
of record September 17. 
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80 YEARS 


OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual 
Celebrated Its 80th Birthday! 


OUR score years of building! Throughout that period the 

Massachusetts Mutual has earned an enviable reputation for 

sound judgment and able, progressive management—for 
sympathetic understanding of its policyholders’ problems and a 
strict adherence to the highest ideals of business conduct. 


Changing conditions bring changing needs! The Massachu- 
setts Mutual has ever been alert to the modern trend—the new 
standards of living ..... and during all these years has kept its 
judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet the new prob- 
lems of protection and conservation. 














Weare particularly grateful to our old policyholders for laying 
the foundation of this great business—those who have passed on 
the inspiring traditions of our Company and have helped so mate- 
rially to raise it to its present high position. 


AND NOW— 


in the beginning of our 81st year—we 
pledge ourselves anew to maintain the same 
high standards of service and fair treatment 
of policyholders for which the Company is 
so well known. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Now in Force 
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Prudential Policies 


Meet 


Every Life Insurance Need 


LOW NET COST 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


ee: +" HIGGINS, General Agents 
H. Ordinary Agency 
er Wall Street, New York 


JOHN A. McNULTY, Mer. 
Times Square Ordinary Agency 
1440 Broadway, New York 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 
Gen. Agts. 
Knickerbocker Ordinary Agency 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


MANHATTAN 
BENJAMIN LEIWANT, Sup’t 
853 Broadway 


JOSEPH P. MERLEHAN, Sup’t 
1841 Broadway 


HENRY SALOMON, Sup’t 
136 E. 57th Street 


HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 


ROBERT M. GOLD, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 


THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
225-241 West 34th Street 


HYMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
217 West 125th Street 


J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup’t 
4947 Broadway 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup’t 
East 125th St. and Park Ave. 


DAVID J. KING, Sup’t 
2865 Broadway 


UBALDO LOMBARDI, Sup’t 
225 Lafayette Street 


RICHMOND 


WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
Beach St. & Union Place, Stapleton 
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ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, Manager 


Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency 
Chrysler Building 
New York 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
90 John St., New York 


BRONX 


CHARLES A. EGENOLF, Sup’t 
349 East 149th Street 
ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
801-813 Westchester Avenue 
AUGUST G. KOLB, Sup’t 
2538 Bainbridge Avenue 
D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
478 East Tremont Avenue 
HARRY I. MYERS, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
1910 Arthur Avenue 
JAMES BAKER, Sup’t 
80 West Kingsbridge Road 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
Allerton & Olinville Aves. 
ABRAHAM LIEBERMAN, Sup’t 
215 East 149th Street 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
136-21 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
MALCOLM MAHLER, Sup’t 
41-15 Academy St., Long Island City 
JOHN H. NEABOR, Sup’t 
6807 Grand Avenue, Maspeth 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th Street and Liberty“ Avenue 
Richmond Hill 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
PETER LARKIN, Sup’t 
6019-6021 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside 


Che Vrudential Insurance Company of America 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
President 














P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 
New York Ordinary Agency 
217 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE, Manager . 


Brooklyn Ordinary Agency 
16 Court St., Brooklyn 


DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 
Borough Hall Ordinary Agency 
185 Montague St., Brookiyn 


BROOKLYN 


JACOB PANOFF, Sup’t 
130 Clinton Street 
FRANCIS J. ENGEL, Sup’t 
84 Broadway 
FRED W. NEWHOUSE, Sup’t 
1289-1293 Broadway 
HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 
THOMAS F. TRAVERS, Sup’t 
555 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
931-933—Sutter Avenue 
ISIDORE SCHUMAN, Sup’t 
526—86th Street 
LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
852 Cypress Avenue 
JACOB MOSCOW, Sup’t 
213-223 ‘Flatbush Avenue 
WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 
1401-1405 Kings Highway 
JOHN H. MORRIS, Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
816 Flatbush Avenue 
HARRY L. SCHLANGER, Sup’t 
Pitkin Ave. & Herzl St. 
WILLIAM M. HEALY, Sup’t 
Broadway, Corner Ellery Street 
THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN, Sup’t 
1860 Flatbush Avenue 
JAMES W. BRANIGAN, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 
EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 
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In Memory of 


Edyar G. Mribilliam 


What would you take for one of your friends? 
How do you value ‘their worth? 

Is there anything you’d be glad to exchange 

For the finest friendship on earth? 


Have you ever thought what it would be like 
Were your friends no longer here, 


How much you’d miss of the things worthwhile 
That fill the world with cheer? 


BEN HYDE 
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“iyar G. Mriblilliam 


Everlasting respect and honor to 
the memory of one with mom it 
was our privilege to gerne. 


McWilliam and Hyde Associates 
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SAMUEL KARSCH AGENCY 


THE FASTEST GROWING NEW YORK ORGANIZATION 
in the 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 











SAM KARSCH 




















A SIX YEAR RECORD OF UNUSUAL GROWTH 
1925: $2,000,000 1931: $10,000,000 


The Services and Facilities of this Organization are at Your Disposal 
Come in and let’s get acquainted. It will prove profitable to you. 


Distinctive Service to Clients - Agents and Brokers 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Tel. LOngacre 5-4060 
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THERE IS LOTS OF SPACE LEFT FOR GOOD WILL 


S 


A LARGE AND IMPORTANT contribution to 
what success we have enjoyed in our six years 
of existence has been directly and unquestion- 
ably due to advertising. That we express our- 
selves so, in The Eastern Underwriter, is our 
desire to emphasize the value of a greater con- 
tribution than mere advertising space can give. 
We take this occasion to express our appreci- 
ation for the generous cooperation with, and 
the capable management of, many affairs of 
our business not included in printer’s ink, and 
therefore dedicate this page to the GOOD WILL 
passed on to us by The Eastern Underwriter. 


— Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


S 


(This copy objected to by the publisher, but printed 
under threat that we otherwise cancel a ten year contract.) 
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IN 1931 
As General Agent of the 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 


of 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
at 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


I am afforded the opportunity in this space to pay 
tribute to those men and women who comprise this 
Agency and who in face of existing conditions have again 
established a record for the volume of insurance created 
and the number of lives insured in their respective 
communities to the extent that they have again given 


our Agency a position of leadership. 





Three Years of Development 


1928—May—One small office in Pittsburgh and 3 Agents. 

1931—July—aA large Pittsburgh office and Four Branch offices 
located at Erie—Wheeling—Altoona and Johnstown. 
A Supervisory Staff of 6 Men and 129 Agents. 
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UNUSUAL 
And 
EXACTING 


These are unusual and exacting times for the life insurance 


underwriter. 


Unusual because we have tramped out of the great production 
period of the past ten years which seemed while going through 
it unstoppable. 


Exacting because it requires the life insurance salesman to 
make better use of the fine materials placed in his hands for 


effecting sales. 


It is just a case of digging deeper and grubbing harder to get 
the same or better results and it is very satisfactory to repre- 
sent a business which calls for the best that is in us and rewards 


in so great a measure. 


WE HAVE NO KICK IN 1931—Thus far this office is 25% 
ahead of 1930—AND LOOKING BETTER EVERY DAY. 





I openly pledge myself unalterably to the conservation of life insurance 
already sold and to larger efforts to extend in every legitimate way the mantle 
of protection afforded by the company whose credentials I carry, without 


destroying the property of any other regularly licensed life insurance 
company. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 
Branch Manager: 


Acacia Mutual Life 605 ~~ — 
Association ewark, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A CREDO 


S 


“There is no doubt about the nature of the future of the life 
insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited progress— 
the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic idea in the 
history of the world to a position of commanding authority, con- 
cretely—invulnerable faith in the institution of life insurance, in 
the ability of the undistinguished masses of life underwriters of 
the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada to meet 
by competent methods the needs and wants raised in the flow of 


time—a faith as well as a business. 


“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the perfect 
instrument to solve economic problems, moving from one triumph 
to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary resources, 
energy—death itself, ever effecting a wider distribution of its bless- 
ings and through the cumulative forces of practical and emotional 


reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


“Tt is the dawn, not the dusk.”’ 


S 


RIEHLE AGENCY—EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 
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If Presidents Were Agents— 


| Sales Points They Would Stress 
‘To Fit the Present Situation 








A number of facts, irrefutable and based on common sense, stand out 
clear as a beacon light in the uncomfortable period through which the 
country is now going. 

In brief they are as follows: Life insyrance companies are financially 
impregnable, scientifically conducted, administered by some of the most 
conservative and able executives in the American business and financial 
world. The strength of their resources, the type of their management and 
their continuous success are recognized as never before throughout the 
nation. At a time when international statesmen are worried by social and 
political trends insurance is a stone wall against which communism beats 
itself in vain. Life insurance offers greater and more diversified protection 
to man, his business, his dependents than ever before. 

These are all talking points for agents. There are other angles to the 


situation which fit into present day insurance salesmanship. The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked a number of insurance presidents if they would put 
themselves into the position of the agents for the time being and give 
suggestions which they feel will stimulate and encourage the production 
forces of the country in making their sales talks more effective by taking 
advantage of all the arguments which are adaptable to writing insurance 
L. EDMUND ZACHER when it is so much needed and which are decidedly apropos. WALTON L. CROCKER 





BEST INVESTMENT FOR AVERAGE MAN 
By George Willard Smith, S 
President, New England Mutual Life 


The strongest reasons for a contintied demand for life insurance lie, I believe, 
in the outstanding record of insurance companies in times of war, epidemic and 
business depression. The diversification of investments and the rules of investment 
laid down by statute, guarantee the safety of the principal of the insurance.. By 
every test life insurance has proved in many ‘decades to be the best investment, as 
well as protection, that the average man can make. 


SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 
By L. Edmund Zacher, 
President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


Not since 1907 has the safety of both principal and income been as much 
of a determining factor in the selection of investments as it is today. Not since 
then have certain qualities which are found in life insurance policies, such as the 
retirement income and endowment contracts, looked as attractive from an invest- 
ment standpoint as they do today. And never before in the history of life insur- 
ance have American business and professional men felt the need of such qualities 
in their investments as anxiously as they do today, the result being a distinct trend 
at this time toward the higher premium investment forms of insurance. 

During the past ten years billions in life insurance were sold. Various reasons 
prompted men to apply for it. Some wealthy men bought it by the millions to 
protect business interests or to provide for the payment of inheritance taxes. 
Thousands of other men bought because these big men were buying. Some bought 
a HILLSMAN TAYLOR because high pressure sales methods were applied to them. And many bought GERARD S. NOLLEN 
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Lecause they wanted for their wives and children the protection which only life 
insurance could afford. 

A very small percentage of the huge amount of life insurance purchased in 
the last decade was bought because it appealed to the buyer as a real investment. 
Good safe investments had too many seductive competitors between 1922 and 1929. 
The lure of paper profits eclipsed the appreciation of the sterling investment values 
of life insurance. “Buy the low premium forms and invest the difference more 
profitably yourself,” was the slogan of the day. 

The security buying public is no longer dazzled by paper profits. It is desper- 
ately anxious to save what it can of its original principal. A guaranteed income 
at the moderate rate looks much more attractive than a high dividend which is 
not being earned and which may be passed at the next dividend date. As a conse- 
quence it is safe to say that while there may be less money available for invest- 
ment today, a much larger percentage of that money is willing to seek the safe 
shelter of life insurance than ever before. 

A little instance illustrates this. One of our agents solicited a man of 59 (be- 
fore he knew how old he was) for a Retirement Income 65 policy. This man had 
lost faith in his investment holdings and was greatly interested in this plan which 
would guarantee him $100 a month for life, starting at age 65. 

But when our agent learned his age, he hesitated to quote the premium. It 
was so high that he felt certain that it would kill the prospect’s interest in the plan. 

“How much will it cost me?” asked the prospect. 

HENRY S. NOLLEN a About $2,000 a year,” replied the agent, expecting to see the prospect’s facc WILLIAM H. SARGEANT 

“That’s fair enough,” replied the prospect, “I knew that any investment plan 
paying the returns which this one does would require a high annual payment at 
my age.” 

This incident taught this agent ,a lesson. It taught him that the sum which 
may look very large when regarded only as a life insurance premium appears very 
reasonable when looked upon as a payment toward a $10,000 investment. 

Some men say: “This is a good time to borrow money and buy stocks, paying 
for them by instalments spread over the next few years.” In my opinion, this is 
an even better time to make certain of the future by buying investment life insur- 
ance, payments for which can be spread over a period of from five to forty years, 
without incurring the risks and worries of borrowed money. 


A SOCIAL PROP WITH NO SIGN OF WEAKNESS 


By Walton L. Crocker, 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


I can think of but few increased sales opportunities save those which arc 
directly the products of the depression of the period. No one in his sober senses 
would think that the present would offer an increased opportunity for life insur- 
ance salesmen, but it does no doubt offer him this assurance in his work, namely, 
that life insurance is a social prop which has demonstrated no signs of weakness 
and is still to be relied upon in the emergencies of life. 

It would seem to me that every time a man goes deeper into the realm of A. F. HALL 
financial obligation that he ought to go deeper in his protection of that obligation. 
This gives the agent something to talk about, too. 

It is always a bad idea to canvass upon the negative qualities of life insurance, 
but certainly in the present emergencies, the fact that so many millions of people 
have had recourse to their reserves in the form of loans is something which is to 
the credit of life insurance and may be an additional sales argument—an argument 
which we discourage under normal conditions but which is at this time a legitimate 
one as it is an outgrowth of the conditions. 

If the craze for high speed and luxurious living were not so universal there 
could be more life insurance provided for those who needed it. We do not believe 
that the bulk of the American people is yet insured to its capacity or the level of 


WILLIAM D. VAN DYKE 


its necessity. 

There is a further thought that the experiences lately undergone furnish growth 
for the argument that men ought to begin now to put something by for an assured 
income in the future. Now this may be done in several different ways but the 
annuity purchased by instalment payments has ‘become a thoroughly practical thing 
and one in which there appears to be a perceptible growth of practical interest. 


AN EMERGENCY FUND WHICH IS DEPENDABLE 
By William H. Sargeant, 


President, Massachusetts Mutual 


The events of the past two years have accentuated the value of life insurance 
as a dependable emergency fund. 

The beneficiaries of policyholders who have died during this period have re- 
ceived lump sums of money to tide over the emergencies created by death, or a Blank & Stoller 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH (Life Presidents Continued on Page 141) ROBERT D. LAY 


Blank & Stoller 
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There are a large number of agents in the country who are paying for 
more business this year than they did for a corresponding period last year. 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked a few of them to tell how they are 


selling; the arguments they drive home. 


Some producers are depressed, 


but that is not the mood of those represented in this symposium. They are 
all hard workers, recognizing that this is the time to see more people than 
they did; to think clearer; and to prospect more intelligently than ever 
Herewith follows what they have to say: 


Sells Men of Experience 


Who Have Been Successful 


By Philip D. Hall, Jr., 
Aetna Life, New York 


After being graduated from high school 
and attending Yale University where I 
took a general course I became asso- 
ciated with my father. He owned the 
Hall Printing Press Co. and when that 
company was merged with R. Hoe & Co. 
in 1927 I became assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales. My first 
contact with the Aetna Life was when 
my name was suggested to Roscoe H. 
Keffer, general agent, after he startcd 
his Sales Promotion plan. I decided to 
leave the printing press business and to 
become an agent. As I had a wife and 
two children and my salary was well in 
excess of the average man of my age it 
was taking a chance, but I had confi- 
dence in my ability to sell. It didn’t 
need much thought to realize that the 
opportunities in life insurance far sur- 
passed those in the printing press bus- 
iness, 

.That was in 1928. I had nine months 
to go until the end of the year and suc- 
ceeded in paying for $300,000. My first 
full year—1929—showed a $520,000 paid 
Production. In 1930 I paid for $610,000 
and for the first six months of 1931 for 
$454,000 of which $274,000 was in the 
Aetna Life and $180,000 was placed with 
other companies. 

Why He Sees Older Men 


I shall wind up the year ahead of 1930, 
and The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me how I do it and why at the age of 
31 I make most of my calls on men of 
30 years of age or more. The principal 
reason is that by the time a man reaches 
%0 and is successful he is insurance wise. 
You don’t have to sell the institution of 
surance itself; so that cuts down the 
resistance a lot right there. Furthermore, 
he can buy larger sized policies than the 
younger men, and likewise it takes no 
more effort or ingenuity to sell a good 





PHIEIP WW. HAEL, JR: 


sized policy than it does one of the small- 
er policies in my experience, although 
some agents I know have a different ex- 
perience. When a man of 50 or more 
buys a policy he expects to keep it. My 
average policyholder age is 51% years. 
Where do I[ get my prospects? I have 
access to a list of financial ratings which 
tells me as much as I want to know for 
a starter and gives me enough work 
without worrying about names. Having 
found men who can buy insurance, get- 
ting other information about them is 
easy. In approach I use either my per- 
sonality or a letter. If I can’t get in 
any other way I hand the secretary a 
letter which I write myself and use for 
emergencies. The letter is simple 
enough, piques a man’s curiosity, makes 
him think it should be to his: advantage 
to see me, which of course it is. I try 
to make a large number of cold canvas; 
calls each day. I am willing to start 


with a small line, hoping to build up. 
With Modified Life I look forward to 


conversion. 


~ WRITING MORE 
BUSINESS IHAN 
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LAST YEAR 


Averages $50,000 Cases 
By Underwriting Analysis 


By Theodora K. Zinn, 
Mutual Life, New York 


The best production I have had was 
$250,000 in a period of two months. My 
average policy is $50,000 and most of the 
people I write are executives. I have 


written more business during the past 
twelve months than I did the twelve 
months preceding because I found that 
the men on whom I called were much 
more interested in insurance than they 
ever were before and appreciate what 
insurance can do for them. 

Naturally, I am exceedingly interested 
in all economic and financial questions 
and anything that has to do with estates. 
I take keen enjoyment in preparing an 
analysis. Clients and prospects have been 
perfectly agreeable to having me look 
at wills, partnership agreements, trust 
agreements of various kinds and other 
technical documents and to have me 
analyze them as well as their insurance. 
I sold a large line of insurance by show- 
ing the officer of a bank that his stock 
dividends were being used to increase 
the corpus of his trust when he thought 
they were being used for income. Thus, 
his income was smaller than he thought 
it was. 

I did not start earning my living as 
an insurance woman. I was a dancer 
with an ability to create interpretive 
dance movements. Eventually this led 
to my running a large dancing studio 
where there were more than 100 children 
whom I taught dancing. However, I felt 
the field was limited and I could not 
carry out effectively the ideas I had 
there. 

I decided that I had a head for business 
and began to study insurance in real 


Sees More People; 





(Credit Jay Te Winbur::) 
MRS. THEODORA K. ZINN 


earnest after the payment of a death 
claim on the life of my husband. I 
went at it pretty thoroughly for a tyro 
and was fascinated by its possibilities as 
well as by its technique. The picture of 
insurance was very clear in my mind at 
the time I took it up. I was able to 
paint a picture so I was comprehended. 

My education was at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at Hunter College 


Aims 


At Consecutive Production 
By Walter C. Knowles, 


John Hancock, Boston 


Since October, 1929, the salesmen of 
America have been challenged by the 
cry that there was business to be had 
if they would get the depression idea out 
of their minds and go after it. 

Magazine articles by the score declared 
that a large percentage of the depres- 
sion was psychological and the salesman 
who let himself be bitten by this mon- 
ster certainly did not possess the proper 
mental attitude to attack the situation 
that confronted us. 


I heard so much of this that it made 


quite an impression, so much so that I 
searched about, through the aids that 
our business offered, to find the best 
tools with which to work towards a bet- 
ter production in 1931. 

Faced with the need of making even 
a better living than before and knowing 
that the greatest asset would be “men- 
tal” attitude, my first move was to un- 
dertake a plan of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. I had tried it before but never 
so seriously as I have this year, and 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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A RAPIDLY GROWING ORGANIZATION 


EQUIPPED TO RENDER DISTINCTIVE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 








PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN 1930 - $35,921,268 
PREMIUMS IN 1930 - - -$ 1,374,215 











HERE’S WHY 


Recruiting is managed by a man who gives his full time to 


developing methods for obtaining worth-while 





life insurance salesmen. 


Training is directed by one whose experience in ‘the field 





enables him to get men into production quickly 
and to keep them there. 


Prospecting is handled by a Prospect Bureau which has 


proved to be a profitable source of leads for 





all our underwriters. 


Sales Plans and Programs are developed by a Special 


Department which “knows how.” 





Agency Units are under competent Managers, qualified to 





do joint work with representatives. 








THE JOHN A. STEVENSON AGENCY 
-OF- 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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ation Will Get 
On Its Feet Again 


Business Cycles Have Swung Up and Down Since 
Earliest Days of This Republic; Some Economic 
Depressions of the Past and Lessons Taught 


In times of dull business, such as this 
country is experiencing at the present 
time, people are prone to fix their at- 
tention upon their immediate troubles, 
problems and perplexities, concentrating 
their thought and attention upon those 
to the exclusion of everything else, to 
such an extent that background is for- 
gotten and perspective and sense of val- 
ues distorted until they lose sight of 
things as they really are. Children hold 
small coins before their eyes against the 
sun, bringing them closer and closer, 
until the small area of the coin obscures 
the outline of the sun itself. A com- 
mon optical illusion is to concentrate the 
sight on certain given lines or figures 
symmetrically arranged until they grow 
and expand into an apparent pattern or 
design greatly in excess of the original 
on which the gaze is fixed. Every pe- 
tiod of business deflation brings to a 
large part of the business community a 
similar psychological illusion, a similar 
distortion of perspective and of values. 
Attention to the whole picture of the 
resources, the past business history of 
the country and its future possibilities is 
suspended and the public interest is con- 
centrated upon its immediate troubles 
unrelated to the experiences of the past 
or the hopes of the future. 


Time to Take Counsel From Courage 
Rather Than Fears 

This was never more true than at the 
Present time. It is high time that the 
country took counsel of its courage rath- 
er than its fears, took a new account of 
Stock and realized that these periods of 
business depression are at the most but 
Comparatively short-lived; that the re- 
Sources of the country in material 
wealth, in man power, in competent lead- 
ership were never so great as at the 
Present time and that nothing is more 
certain than that the time is not far 
distant when the business pace will once 
More be accelerated and the resulting 
steadily rising activity will bring back 
employment and prosperity. 

From much of the talk that one hears 
one might think that the present expe- 
Hence is unique, that the country had 
never before suffered from periods of 
depression, To counteract this it might 


By Alfred L. Aiken 
Vice-President, New York Life 


be well briefly to review our business 
history and to learn inescapably €rom it 
that these business cycles with their 
swings down and up have resulted in a 
net steady ascending curve and such:a 
review cannot fail to bring patience in 
meeting present troubles and optimism 
and confidence for the future. 


Early. Real Estate Booms Which 
Collapsed 


If we go back to the chaotic condition 
of the country’s finances and business 
following the Revolution and up to the 
period subsequent to the War of 1812, 
we find the country getting really into 
its stride in the 1820’s and, as new and 
undeveloped countries are inevitably 


much more devastating than anything 
that we have ever known since. 


The Panics of 1857 and 1873 


But the business Phoenix rose from its 
ashes and in the early 40’s business was 
once more on the up curve. By 1857 
speculation and inflation again brought 
their inevitable penalty and the story of 
incidental stagnation, of failures of 
banks, of the shrinkage of real estate 
values both urban and farm, is singu- 
larly akin to the story of today. But 
once more gradually reviving confidence 
and improving conditions brought activ- 
ity and prosperity until the war between 
the states disrupted all normal business 
and finance and caused the violent in- 





years in lower Broadway. 





WAS A DISTINGUISHED BANKER 


The author of this article, Alfred L. Aiken, was for some years 
one of the best-known bankers in New England. After leaving Yale 
Mr. Aiken joined the New York Life in Boston and from 1894 to 
1899 was assistant manager of the Boston department of the New 
York Life. He then went into the banking business in Boston from 
which city he went to Worcester, Mass., to become president of the 
Worcester County Institution of Savings, and later of the Worcester 
National Bank. He returned to Boston where he became the first 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and then was made 
president of the National Shawmut Bank of that city. 
1924 that he re-joined the New York Life. 

Among his other duties there he was vice chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the New York Life when-the company put up its 
remarkable new building in Madison Avenue after being for many 


It was in 








speculately minded, taking chances upon 
future growth and development, we find 
that people embarked upon a real estate 
boom that was relatively as great, as un- 
justified by permanent conditions and as 
much of a catastrophe as anything that 
we have known in the last ten years. . 

Shoestring operations are not new. 
They were as common and ended ulti- 
mately as disastrously in 1830 as in 1930. 
Timberlands, government lands, New 
York real estate, all soared to unprece- 
dented and unjustifiable heights and just 
as surely collapsed. New banks were 
started, embarked on real estate financ- 
ing operations and closed—it sounds very 
much like the present day, does it not? 
—and the farmer and his land values 
were in just as distressing a condition 
relatively as they are today. Finally, in 
1839, came the destruction of the Second 
Bank of the United States by Andrew 
Jackson and it brought with it a col- 
lapse of business and of public confidence 


flation that wars inevitably cause, until 
in 1873, just as in 1829, the bubble burst 
and the financial house came crashing 
down about the heads of the people. This 
was probably the most calamitous ex- 
perience through which the country has 


- ever passed but it only temporarily re- 


tarded the steady increase in wealth, 
prosperity and power of the United 
States and in the early ’80’s we were 
once again in the full tide of business 
activity and mounting profits and pros- 
perity. This brought the inevitable ul- 
timate speculation and inflation and again 
the bubble burst and the panic of 1893 
once more deflated prices and brought 
people roughly but surely to their 
senses. Three or four years after, the 
country was again in its stride and ex- 
cept for the comparatively minor trou- 
bles of 1907 made steady progress until 
the Great War. The inflation that then 
began, the subsequent deflation and the 
ills from which we are now suffering 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 


are too fresh in the minds of all of us 
to need any review. 


Lessons To Be Learned 


What lessons can we learn fron: this 
very inadequate review of the country’s 
past troubles? Certainly none but en- 
couraging ones that compel us to look 
forward with confidence and hope to cer- 
tain ultimate prosperity. 

The basic conditions causing all these 
upheavals have differed but many of the 
manifest causes and effects have been 
the same; the optimism and willingness 
to take a chance that lies always in the 
minds of young and virile people; the 
limitless resources for development; the 
great markets of our own country and 
the world beckoning us on; speculation 
and inflation beyond the bounds of rea- 
son and the inevitable readjustments that 
always hurt many, perhaps ruin some 
but that are the inescapable putting of 
our houses in order for another start on 
a sound basis: land values rose and col- 
lapsed, banks were opened and _ failed, 
railroads went into the hands of receiv- 
ers. But the net result of it all has 
been progress, certain, sure, and great, 
and just as surely as periods of steadily 
growing prosperity have followed busi- 
ness troubles of the past so, if we can 
draw any safe inference from history, a 
new and greater prosperity than we have 
ever known lies not far ahead of us. 

Our resources are beyond those ever 
dreamed of by any nation of the world. 
Our agricultural resources are far from 
fully developed. Our streams await 
transformation into power. Our limitless 
supplies of coal are available for direct 
use or for conversion into electricity. 
Millions of tons of mineral deposits await 
only the development of methods for 
their profitable extraction. Could there 
be any picture that would hold out 
greater promise of business expansion 
and prosperity for the future? 


Signs of Improvement 

Signs of business improvement, small 
at the moment to be sure, but nonethe- 
less real, are appearing. hastened by 
the experiences of the past few years, 
our decks cleared of much that was un- 
sound, all our experiences of the past 
and the gradual readjustments of the 
present pointing to the future, we can 
surely look forward with confidence and 
courage. Do not let us hold the coin 
of current business troubles so close to 
our eyes that our vision and perspective 
are disrupted, so close that it shuts out 
the outline of the sun. We cannot dis- 
regard it, but we can place it in its right 
relation to the other realities of economic 
life and when we do we shall look for- 
ward to the future with new enthusiasm, 
hope and courage. 
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James J. Hoey , Bennett Ellison 


HOEY & ELLISON 


' UNDERWRITERS 
99 William Street 
NEW YORK 


Telephone JOhn 4-5600 


FIRE, CASUALTY, MARINE, INLAND TRANSPORTATION, 
LIFE INSURANCE, and FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


—_@——_—_— 


REPRESENTING TWELVE FINANCIALLY STRONG and 
PROGRESSIVE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


————_@———— 


WRITING EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE AUTHORIZED BY LAW 


——— 


WE OFFER TO INSURANCE BROKERS UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES and EFFICIENT SERVICE 
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METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE DEPT. 
DEPARTMENT H. E. Bardenheuer 
H. E. Frost — G. R. Michelson — C. A. Shelton 


MARINE and INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
SUBURBAN and COUNTRY-WIDE S INSURANCE DEPT. “ 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 


A. Tyson 
A. J. Ungerland 


FIDELITY and SURETY DEPT. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPT. 
Walter H. Duff 


W. B. MacIntosh 


ENGINEERING and INSPECTION DEPT. ACCOUNTING DEPT. 
G. H. McClain — B. W. L. Semmes E. G. Svenson 
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SELLING INSURANCE IN 


At a convention of the agents of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. several 
years ago a number of producers of a 
half-million dollars of business a year 
were invited to step to the platform and 
their selling methods. For a 
while the atmosphere was filled politely 
and learnedly with indirect approach, or- 
ganized sales talks, motivation, psychol- 
ogy. And then a big fellow from the 
West lumbered forward with six cards 
in his hands and started, “Here’s a case 
I wrote. This bird is a cattle-raiser 
down the Yellowstone Valley,’ and for 
ten minutes held his audience in an up- 
roar. He told exactly what “he said and 
I said,” and when he was through his 
six stories he sat down, but the agents 
yelled for more until he told a dozen 
more. And since that moment Ben F. 
Martin, of Billings, Mont., has been cel- 
ebrated in Penn Mutual circles. 

They liked him, and like him, not just 
because he is a likable fellow with a pic- 
turesque vocabulary and interesting sto- 
ries, but because they know he does a 
good job in the field, and because they 
found him about the most hard-working, 
common-sensed, honest-to-God salesman 
and human being any of them knew. 


Works Out of Montana Town of 
18,000 Population 

Ben Martin works in and out of Bill- 
ings, a town of 18,000 population. His 
outside territory, in the counties of Yel- 
lowstone, Carbon, Rosebud, Treasure, 
and Stillwater, is land 175 miles long and 
5 miles wide, and the average popula- 
tion of all Montana is two people to the 
square mile. 


explain 


Regularly he produces more than $500,- 
000 a year, and in 1930 he produced 200 
cases for a total volume of $785,000 of 
life insurance. (In his territory is repre- 
sented practically every large life insur- 
ance company—competition!) He has 
about 1,500 policyholders, the product of 
ten years’ work. His cases range from 
$1,000 to $25,000, averaging $4,000, and 
he has very few home office declinations 
and very few lapses. If that isn’t a big 
job, trot out your dark horse. 

He is a big fellow; looks the ranch- 
man, not the cowboy. A husky, substan- 
tial-looking citizen with a quiet manner 
but all the plugging go of a man who 
ves outdoors in a big country and has 
to cover ground. He is a natural; he 
talks the language of the people with 
whom he lives and works, which means, 
but only incidentally means, that, since 
€ lives in a land of ready smiling, his 
Stag vocabulary of friendly abuse 
abounds with bees and dees and aitches, 
and one might gather that he shares with 
the Moslems the belief that the more 
often mentioned the name of Allah the 
More honor all around. 

Eastern Montana is the stronghold of 
the cow country, many of the people hav- 
mg come up there from Texas. It is 
ranch country altogether in the foothills 
Be on the benches, but elsewhere in the 
rs are irrigated ‘farms for raising 
a feed, sugar beets, alfalfa, and 
ans. (The American Legion might 


RANCH COUNTRY 


By Carroll Frey, Philadelphia 


well consider holding a convention there, 
for it produces beans for the government 
as well as for the eastern markets.) 


Not Much Schooling 


Ben Martin is 46 years old, is mar- 
ried, and the Martins have two boys and 
two girls between the ages of 15 and 7. 
He has been in Montana twenty-four 
years, originally from Minnesota where 
his father was a hard-working farmer 
and stockman. He had such education 
as could be given him between the 


Christmas and the Spring of each year. 
he says, “at 
When it was done, we 


“We were all kept busy,” 
the farm work. 





Still are.” 
Came in to Pay a Premium 


He came into the office of Bob Ship- 
ley, then the Penn Mutual’s general 
agent in Billings, to pay his second semi- 
annual premium, and Shipley suggested 
the idea of selling insurance on the side, 
along with the medicines. Then, as now, 
everybody there knew Martin, and Ship- 
ley saw the opportunity. Ben agreed to 
think it over, and went off on a railroad 
trip with a rate book and an application 
in his pocket to look over. He had in 
his bag his own life insurance policy, and 
as he rode he studied the combination, 


way. Good for man or beast. 


Ben Martin Snapped On a Ranch 


started school and stayed at it till the 
Spring work started. And of course we 
kept busy with the stock and the farm, 
feeding, fall ploughing, stacking the corn, 
and building stock sheds till it froze up. 
By Christmas we could start school.” 
At the time Ben Martin came into the 
life insurance field, ten years ago, he had 
been a salesman sixteen years in the 
same territory for the well-known Wat- 
kins’ Remedies. “House to house Sale,” 
he explains. “Originally with a carriage 
and team, later with an automobile. The 
Remedies were very popular out that 


his policy and the application and the 
rate book. By the time he ended his 
trip he knew what was what, and decided 
he wanted the larger field. 

“T'll try it,” said Ben, and in a week 
returned with four applications. He had 
sold four Twenty Payment Life policies, 
because his policy was a Twenty Pay. 
On one of the four, being momentarily 
without the rate book, he had obtained 
a check, signed but with the amount in 
blank, from the tightest Scotchman in 
the hills. 

During his first Martin 


year sold 


$300,000 of life insurance on part time, 
and during his second year, $400,000. He 
then handed over his Watkins Remedies 
route to his brother, and has been a 
Penn Mutual full-time agent ever since. 
Last year, his best to date, he wrote 200 
cases for over $785,000. (He can’t im- 
agine why anyone should make a fuss 
over an app-a-week program.) 


Fighting the Drought 


This year he frankly does not 
to equal his last year’s record. 
devoting a considerable portion 
time to keeping the old policies on the 
books. There was no snow in his coun- 
try last winter, and no rain this summer, 
®and the drought has hit the irrigation 
pretty hard. “They bought insurance 
because they needed it, and they still 
need it. I can’t let the boys lose it when 
I can help,” he says. His lapse rate has 
always been very exceptionally low, and 
it is remaining low, but that is because 
he works on it. “I don’t sell any One 
Year Terms,” Ben says, “they needed 


life insurance and that’s why they took 
1 


expect 
He is 
of his 


It has always been part of his routine 
to get the renewal premiums in. Every 
month, before as now, he has the office 
give him a list of all premiums due, and 
he goes out and personally collects. His 
general agent, Jim Roberts, says, “I’ve 
known him to drive 120 miles of an eve- 
ning to prevent the lapse of a $5,000 
policy.” 

Some of his old policyholders have got- 
ten pretty well out of his reach. One 
is now a missionary over in Africa, one 
is a professor in Paris; quite a few have 
moved to California. “A lot of our cattle 
people are from Texas, and we have a 
lot who came from the East, but very 
few ever go back East on us,” he says. 
(It developed that by “the East” he 
meant the Dakotas, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Missouri.) 


What He Did Personally in a Ben 
Martin Month 


The biggest week’s business Ben Mar- 
tin ever did was twelve apps for $59,000. 
It seems that his associates in the office 
decided to celebrate a Ben Martin Month 
by rolling up a high score. To encour- 
age a worthy intention to work, Ben 
swore he’d write more business than all 
of them put together. They produced 
74 cases for $126,480, but Ben produced 
43 for $138,000, including the aforemen- 
tioned week’s business. He thanked them 
for the compliment of insuring 74 lives. 

His objective, aside from the immedi- 
ate sale, is to place a new policy in a 
new home, whenever he can, as a center 
of influence. His idea is to know every- 
body, and knowing everybody to know 
their needs, and, knowing their needs, to 
sell them the necessary insurance. Jim 
Roberts, his general agent, once said, 
“The experts on salesmanship, the pro- 
fessors back in the high-pressure coun- 
try, may think Ben Martin is an un- 
branded stray, a maverick. Ben will 
listen to them with his eyes wide open, 
sound asleep. And most of them could 
never do any business working his way. 
For one thing, they can’t wait enough 
years to get to know the folks. But, I 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Lite Insurance and the Courts. 


Or 


How Do They Get That Way? 


Some unusual expressions involving life 
insurance, contained in a recent decision 
by the high court of Kentucky, are well 
calculated to arrest attention. As a hot 
weather diversion, in imitation of Sir 
Harry Lauder in one of his well known 
songs: “I want to make a speech.” It 
is about these same expressions and some 
others which are not germane. That is, 
the said expressions which I shall soon 
set forth serve as a pretext in this expo- 
sition for the purpose of deploring cer- 
tain results reached by the courts in life 
insurance cases. Where these results are 
disconcerting, they arise, in my belief, 
wholly from a lack of knowledge or com- 
prehension of the technical nature of in- 
surance, 


A Paper on Life Insurance 


In an able paper on “Life Insurance 
Trusts in New York” a leading member 
| of the Syracuse bar in the Cornell Law 
Quarterly says: 


“The difficulty of these questions 
spring inevitably from the unique na- 
ture of life insurance. Throughout the 
evolution of the law of insurance diffi- 
culties have been encountered in at- 
tempting to fit the law of this field, 
which is distinctly sui generis, into 
the general pattern of jurisprudence. 
The familiar labels crowd for applica- 
tion, but in using them the courts have 
sometimes permitted them to becloud 
the realities.” 

This is one of the truest words ever 
spoken, 

As to our system of law in general, Sir 
tenry Maine, in his much quoted “An- 
cent Law,” has this: 

“It may be laid down that social ne- 
Cessities and social opinion are always 
more or less in advance of the law. 
We may come indefinitely near to the 
Closing of the gap between them but 
it has a perpetual tendency to reopen. 

aw is stable; the societies we are 

Speaking of are progressive. The great- 
‘f or less happiness of a people de- 
pends on the degree of the promptitude 
with which the gulf is narrowed.” 






Insurance Economics 


ae 1S even more keenly true of the 
mo Insurance. So that when we en- 
Ken er language like that used by the 
™ ey y court above referred to—‘The 
sn Provides, in consonance with in- 
mond economics, that the insurance 
ie ¢r is based upon an annual pre- 
a Payable in _advance”—the words 
mcs ance economics” would indicate a 
Maine endeavor _to close Sir Henry 
“ S gap. This expression is further 
«essed as follows: 
Be Provided that upon failure to 
Pon nce option upon default in pay- 
wae: Premium extended insurance 
"4 bli. granted according to the ta- 
Published in the policy. That is no 




















By Samuel Davis, Boston 


gratuity personal to the insured but a 
vested property right.” 
The word “gratuity” is interesting. 


Quote Sounds Like Marshall Bullitt 


When I come to the next matter to be 
quoted I should have thought that Mar- 
shall Bullitt, of Louisville, was counsel 
in the case but apparently he was not. 
The court actually said, “In modern life 
insurance business the persons insured 
in effect insure one another of the same 
class.” In giving utterance to the ex- 
pression “modern life insurance busi- 
ness” so little of the gap is left that 
it would seem difficult for another court 
to insert a distinction in it. In the 
Chase National Bank case the court did 
not have this conception, with the con- 
sequence that insurance “contributed by 
such co-operation” was held to be equiva- 
lent to property actually in existence 
before the insured’s death, which, of 
course, is not true. 

Occasionally, the United States Su- 
preme Court adopts a modern concep- 
tion of life insurance, as shown in the 
language of Mr. Justice Holmes in the 
case of Grigsby vs. Russell, which liber- 
alizes the nature of insurable interest. 
He there said: 

“The law has no universal cynic 
fear of the temptation opened by a 
pecuniary benefit accruing upon a 
death. It shows no prejudice against 
remainders after life estates, even by 
the rule in Shelly’s Case. Indeed, the 
ground of the objection to life insur- 
ance without interest in the earlier 
English cases was not the temptation 
to murder, but the fact that such wag- 
ers came to be regarded as a mischiev- 
ous kind of gaming.” 

Again, the United States Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Stone in the case of Stipcich vs. Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, makes 
this enlightening remark: 

“For even the most unsophisticated 
person must know that in answering 
the questionnaire [the application] and 
submitting it to the insurer he is fur- 
nishing the data on the basis of which 
the company will decide whether by 
issuing a policy it wishes to insure 
him.” 

I wish I could add that this thought 
has been assimilated by certain other 
courts before making their poorly rea- 
soned decisions but as to them Maine’s 
gap is still an abyss. 

The Poet Gray 

The judicial pronouncements above 
cited are gleaned from such a wilderness 
of cases that the mind easily reverts to 
the words of the poet Gray: 

“Full many a gem of purest ray 

serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush 

unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.” 

Be that as it may, some of the courts’ 
comments and a considerable amount of 


the reasoning in life insurance cases are 
very far from being either “serene” or 
“gems,” unless these words are used fan- 
cifully. To illustrate: The state of North 
Carolina, in its endeavor to protect the 
interest of a wife in a policy on her hus- 
band’s life, actually. put in its state con- 
stitution a provision that creditors of 
such an insured could not reach the pro- 
ceeds of his policy. Other states have 
been content to put this prohibition in 
their general laws. North Carolina is 
thus unique among the states. A few 
years ago the creditors of a North Caro- 
lina insured having a policy payable to 
his wife were allowed to reach the cash 
surrender value of the policy, notwith- 
standing the constitutional provision and 
a further legislative enactment for the 
same purpose. The lower court said: 
“It is perfectly clear to the court 
that this section of the Constitution 
means simply that when a husband dies 
leaving insurance to his wife such in- 
surance shall not be subject to pay the 
debts of the deceased husband. That, 
however, is not the case before us. 
The. husband and his wife are both 
living. Had Mr. Whiting died before 
he was declared a bankrupt, the wife 
under this section of the Constitution 
would have been entitled to every dol- 
lar of his insurance, free from all 
claims of her husband’s creditors. This 
section of the Constitution intended 
to provide for a wife after the husband 
and bread winner is gone and such 
provisions in the various constitutions 
of the states [there are none such, 
in spite of the court’s assertion to the 
contrary} are regarded generally as 
wise and humane. It was never in- 
tended, however, that the wife should 


have both the insurance and the bread 


winner at the same time.” 


Where Does Wife Come In? 


After which one might well inquire: 
If the court awards the cash surrender 
value to the creditors how can the wife 
have the insurance after her husband is 
dead? 

But something more is clear to the 
court. Further on in the opinion it adds: 

“The Legislature never intended, in 
my opinion, to allow a man to insure 
his life for the sum of $72,000 payable 
to his wife, with a changed beneficiary 
clause in the policy, and then permit 
him to take from his business, and 
therefore from his creditors, $30,000 
and pay as premiums on these policies 
and then go into bankruptcy and have 
all claims of creditors wiped out against 
him by the beneficent bankruptcy laws, 
and then the next day after he is dis- 
charged let him go to the insurance 
companies where he has deposited 
these large amounts of money, sign his 
policies and take from the insurance 
companies $18,000 cash surrender value 
and put it in his pocket and then snap 
his fingers at his creditors and laugh 
at the absurdity of such a law. We 
would then have the anomaly of a rich 
bankrupt. I assert with confidence that 
the Legislature of North Carolina 








Bachrach 


SAMUEL DAVIS 


never intended that this enactment 
should have such effect.” 
Cohen Vs. Samuels 

Even Mr. Justice Starleigh in Bardell 
vs. Pickwick could not do better. A more 
profound misconception of the entire 
matter could scarcely be imagined and 
it is sad to relate that the United States 
Supreme Court, in the well known case 
of Cohen vs. Samuels, fell into the same 
error. On another occasion I expressed 
the following view on the court’s reason- 
ing in that case: 

“The federal courts seem to find 
something sinister in a reservation of 
the right to change the beneficiary. In 
Cohen vs. Samuels it was said, ‘Under 
such conditions to hold that there was 
nothing of property to vest in a trus- 
tee would be to make an insurance 
policy a shelter for fraud.’ In making 
this statement the court failed to take 
into account the technical structure of 
life insurance practice. A life insur- 
ance policy does not acquire a cash 
value until the end of two or three 
years and it is inevitably smaller than 
the sum of the two or three years’ 
premiums paid on the policy. So that 
to fulfill the court’s apprehension of 
fraud an insured must arrange his 
bankruptcy two years:or more in ad- 
vance of his petition, if he planned to 
use life insurance policies ‘as a shelter 
for valuable assets’ or ‘a refuge for 
fraud.” If such a proceeding was con- 
templated by an insured, Cohen vs. 
Samuels has pointed the successful 
method to be pursued. Such an in- 
sured would have his policy made pay- 
able to his wife without reserving the 
right to eliminate her as beneficiary. . 
Then, after waiting two or three years 
for a cash value to accrue, the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy is filed. Thereafter 
the wife releases her interest in the 
policy to the insured and the fraud 
predicted in Cohen vs. Samuels has 
taken place, only as practiced it is not 
a fraud at all then, as the insured has 
preserved the purity of his intentions 
by not retaining the right to change 
the beneficiary, relying upon his wife’s 
complaisance for the achievement of 
his purpose. What has just been said 
is intended to show the unsubstantial 
nature of the court’s conception of the 
function of the right to change.” 
Nevertheless, this view, although it to- 

tally ignores the technical structure of 
life insurance, is the “law of the land” 
and will remain so until our highest court 
sees the error of its ways. That it will 
do so is doubtful; the fundamental rule 
of “stare decisis et non quieta movere” 
will crystallize the holding in Cohen vs. 
Samuels, in consequence of its continued 
reiteration in the many decisions of the 
inferior federal courts, until finally it is 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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MERVIN L. LANE GARAGE 


Think of us, always, as a modern Service Station 
attending your every requirement. Our 


Garage Motto is 


“DRIVE IN” 


18 GARA® 








Storage: We have a large amount of storage apace for practical ideas, constantly in 
use, and increasing in size. 


Carbon: We have enough individuality to eliminate the necessity of “carbon-copying”’ 
others. 


Battery Service: Lightning speed from the Battery to the Bronx, with particular attention to 
our Brooklyn and mid-town friends. 





Towing: Prompt service always in towing your application to our Home Office. 
Gasoline: High test only—and loads of smileage. 
Air: Up here, knowledge is in the air—and it is not simply an “air.” 


William Alexander once said: ‘Humor is the oil of gladness which lubricates 


the great life insurance machine.” 
Ce.) 











MERVIN L. LANE AGENCY 


‘*Connecticut Mutual Lane ”’ 


212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: AShland 4-5462 
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Selling A 43 Year Old Bachelor 


No Dependents; Worth $250,000; Already Owner of 
$75,000 Life Insurance; Sales Argument and 
Presentation Analysis Used 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Oklahoma City 


As a salesman’s job is to make the 
prospect see his needs I feel that the 
best way to accomplish this is by the 
proper method of presentation. With 
me life insurance selling is not done. by 
hunch, instinct or hit or miss prospect- 
ing. When I come to the conclusion 
that a man needs insurance I concentrate 
upon him, remembering that common 
sense applied in the proper manner will 
produce the desired results, and that 
when a man has a clear vision of his 
own economic picture half the battle has 
been won. Modern business is a refined 
process of selling. In one manner or 
another all commodities and services are 
sold. 

To present a solution to a man’s prob- 
lem you must first know his problem as 
well as he does; and then analyze it in 
such a way that there is only one an- 
swer: buy the insurance. Prospects are 
intelligent; they want to remove their 
undesirable situation; and it is up to 
the agent to show them how to do it. 


Paves Approach With Letters 


Most of my larger cases have been 
the result of collecting all the informa- 
tion possible about my prospect, putting 
his picture together piece by piece and 
looking’ at it from his point of view. If 
I can see any major objection to his 
Present situation, then I have a prospect. 

Oftentimes a series of letters will be 
sent in advance of my call, just enough 
information to disturb his mind and 
make him curious to get my point of 
view. My last letter will give the solu- 
tion to a third party’s problem and an- 
nounce the date of my call for an ap- 
Pointment. Usually when I call by phone’ 
I mention that I would like to exchange 
ideas with him and get his reaction to 
the method being used by other men to 
shift their burdens. 

Tam usually successful in getting in- 
terviews with this type of prospect and 
My percentage of sales to interviews is 
very favorable. After every sale I find 
it easy to get new prospects from your 
client who is usually eager to assist you 
m rendering the same service to his 
fiends. Recently I received letters of 
Introduction to two very wealthy men 
who admit they are prospects for half- 
a-million each. Whether or not I will 

© successful in selling them remains to 


€ seen, but at least I have the inside 
track. 


A Typical Case 


Peis Eastern Underwriter has asked 
re to describe one of my cases, prefer- 

y the sale of insurance to a bachelor. 
ae a-case is that of Jonathan John- 
po (assumed name) who is 43 years old 
50000 no dependents. He is worth 

Fe and owns $75,000 life insurance. 
ig I made an analysis of his life 
cmap _and complimented him upon 
had hg this much insurance although he 
to Sy dependents. I did not ask him 
ui uy life insurance, but hegan by in- 

ting what he expected his insurance 





By Frank P. Fonvielle, Jr. 


to do for him. His reply was, “I want 
it to take care of me when I am ready 
to retire.” 

Next I asked him when he thought 
he would like to quite active business. 
His reply to that was at Age 55. With 
that as a basis I took his insurance and 
figured out his cash values at Age 55 
and told him he would have enough val- 
ues at that age to purchase an income 
of $250 monthly for life. Immediately, 
he admitted that this would be only half 
the income he would require. That en- 
abled me to quote the following proposi- 
tion which resulted in a sale of $25,000 


Frank P. Fonvielle, Jr. 


Frank P. Fonvielle, Jr., has been 
an agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
since 1923 and has been with no other 
company. After being graduated 
from the sales training class in May, 
1923, he paid for $180,000 the balance 
of the year, the next year going up 
to $230,000. In 1930 he hit $500,000 
and for the first six months of this 
year he has passed the $500,000 mark. 
He is regarded by the Phoenix Mu- 
tual as one of its most intelligent 
agents, a man who is forward looking 
and one of the best of the producers 
using presentation methods. 














Retirement Income at Age 55 with a 
premium of $3,000 annually. 


The Presentation 


I told him of our company’s Insured 
Savings Plan, describing it as a new de- 
parture in organized thrift, payment of 
a small premium while the insured was 
vigorous and active, thus making sure 
a comfortable and serene old age; that 
the plan provided just enough insurance 
to guarantee the objective; 


could break down the plan. 


Later I presented him with the follow- 


ing analysis which clinched the sale: 


Mr. Jonathan Johnson 
Earning Power and Property— 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


means an assured income sufficient 
to provide for you, and those depend- 
ent on you, the things you need to 


enjoy life. 

Two sources of such INCOME: 
1. Earning power. 
2. Property. 


Your income from your earning power 
will increase for several more years— 


it will reach a peak, then decline. 


Your FINANCIAL PROBLEM is to 
accumulate enough of desirable prop- 
erty so that when the income from 
earning power ceases or decreases, or 
is impaired, the INCOME from your 
. property will be sufficient to take its 


place. 
Complete your ACCUMULATION 
PROGRAM. 


You desire to complete your accu- 
mulation problem as soon as nossible 





and -that- 
neither premature death nor disability 


so that you can substitute income 
from property for income from earn- 
ing power. 
YOUR ESTATE — YOUR PROP- 
ERTY— 
Is it permanent? 
Will it yield a permanent income? 
NON-SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS 
MORTGAGES— 
Farm mortgages: 
(Maturity 3 years) 
City mortgages: 
Depreciation. 
Change in center of population. 
BONDS— 
Government, Municipal, Railroad & 
Utility Inventory value uncertain. 
Liberty Bonds 100-80-103. 
Not permanent—Maturity date—Re- 
invested. 
Your Hame: 
Bought for satisfaction—not profit. 
Forced sale means heavy loss. 
THREE Major Problems of Your Es- 
state: 
1. Accumulation of property. 
2. Maintenance of property which 
is accumulated. 
3. Distribution of property when 
period of accumulation is over. 
WHAT IS THE MOST DESIRABLE 
FORM OF PROPERTY TO ACCU- 
MULATE? 
1. It must be available for accu- 
mulation. 
2. It must be absolutely safe 
both as to principal and income. 
3. It must admit of inexpensive 
distribution. 
Life Insurance Annuity transferred by 
CONTRACT. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


Birsé> Mortgages. ....06 sc ccc 41% 
Visits a 26 ara aes es oa 33% 
Pokteg 0 daide is ese sn ccecicccus 14% 
Cash and Miscellaneous....... 12% 


PRINCIPAL IS PERMANENT. 
No individual investment of funds. 
A loss is spread over entire assets of 
Company. 
Guaranteed by contract — Backed by 
over $150,000,000 of assets. 
INCOME IS PERMANENT. 
No cost—no hazard—of investment or 
reinvestment. 
3%% Guaranteed—4.7% paid. 
As long as need continues. 
Settlement agreements provided to fit 
particular needs. 


STRONGEST HUMAN INSTITUTION 

Banks have failed. 

No well-established mutual legal re- 
serve life insurance company has 
ever failed with a loss to policy- 
holders. 

Your property must be capable of pro- 
ducing an INCOME not only at the date 
specified, but as long as you live. 

The Life Insurance Annuity is the only 
way by which you can guarantee a cer- 
tain definite income, for an uncertain 
time in the future. 

Thomas Mellon, father of Secretary of 
Treasury A. W. Mellon, has said: “It is 








FRANK P. FONVIELLE, JR. 


more difficult to keep wealth when you 
have it than to accumulate it.” A man’s 
wealth will begin to wash away with his 
mental and physical energies. 
Distribution at your death—the funds 
placed in annuities can be distributed by 
contract to your heirs without publicity, 
cost or supervision. 

RETIREMENT INCOME: Commenc- 
ing when you are 55 years old the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co. will send 
you a check’ each month for $250.00. 

You will continue to receive this 
monthly check just as long as you live. 

You cannot outlive this income. 

Should you die after age 55 and be- 
for receiving a minimum of $25,000 the 
balance will be paid to your estate. 

DISABILITY: Should you become to- 
tally and permanently disabled before 
age 55 is reached, we take care of the 
remaining deposits for you and com- 
plete your savings plan for you, and at 
age 55 you start receiving the income 
of $250.00 a month. 

PREMATURE DEATH: In the event 
of your death before age 55, we pay 
your beneficiary $25,000, or create a trust 
fund from which a monthly income may 
be derived. 

CASH OPTION: At age 55, you may 
elect to take $37,750.00 in CASH, in lieu 
of the monthly retirement income. 

This decision need not be made NOW. 

DIVIDENDS: A dividend is returned 
at the end of the first year and annual- 
ly thereafter, steadily increasing. 

Under our present dividend scale, if 
all dividends are left with the Company, 
you will have a total accumulation of 
$2,700.00. 

INVESTMENT ANALYSIS: 


Annual Premiung .....<..<s.-. 2,861.50 
(Waiver of Premium—Optional) 22.50 
TAA ok ca cae ccesnccases 34.338.00 
Cash value at age 55............37,750.00 
Accumulated Dividends ....... 2,700.00 
Total value age 55. -..-..2<..- $40,450.00 
Cash profit in addition to pro- 

ACCHIONE onc) Secsi sk ccc cetacede $ 6,112.00 


FLEXIBILITY: After deposits have 
been made for 5 years (or less if divi- 
dends have been left to accumulate with 
the company), you may decide to dis- 
continue your investment and will re- 
ceive a fully paid life insurance con- 
tract. 

This decision need not be made NOW. 

Should need arise for income prior to 
age 55, you may elect to have your in- 
come begin earlier and receive a pro- 
portionately smaller income, based on 
your age at that time and the amount 
invested. 

Should you decide at age 55 that you 
were not interested in any guarantee— 
you could change your plan and _ pur- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Life Insurance Should be Sold as Property 


1. To protect and create an Estate, and 
2. To provide funds for one’s old age 


We Want Men and Women to Sell Life Insurance on This Idea. . 


Back of the character and stability of Life Insurance 
Companies doing business in this State are the Insurance 
Laws. We refer especially to Section 55a of the Insur- 
ance Laws of this State, which reads as follows: 


York Court of Appeals in the case of the Chatham- 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Co. vs. Crosney, Section 
55a accomplishes the following: 

‘First—The wife of the Insured is now placed on the 


“Rights of Creditors and Beneficiaries under policies 
of Life Insurance. If a policy of insurance, whether 
heretofore or hereafter issued, is effected by any person 
on his own life or on another life, in favor of a person 
other than himself, or, except in cases of transfer with 
intent to defraud creditors, if a policy of Life Insurance 
is assigned or in any way made payable to any such 
person, the lawful beneficiary or assignee thereof, other 
than the insured or the person so effecting such: insur- 
ance, or his executors or administrators, shall be entitled 
to its proceeds and avails against the creditors and rep- 
resentatives of the Insured and of the person effecting 
the same, whether or not the right to change the Bene- 
ficiary is reserved or permitted, and whether or not the 
policy is made payable to the person whose life is in- 
sured if the Beneficiary or assignee shall predecease 
such person; provided, that subject to the statute of 
limitations, the amount of any premiums for said insur- 
ance paid with intent to defraud creditors, with interest 
thereon, shall enure to their benefit from the proceeds 
of the policy; but the company issuing the policy shall 
be discharged of all liability thereon by payment of 
its proceeds in accordance with its terms, unless before 
such payment the company shall have written notice, 
by or in behalf of a creditor, of a claim to recover for 
transfer made or premiums paid with intent to defraud 
creditors with specification of the amount claimed.” 


Albert Hirst, Counsellor-at-Law and Attorney for the 


same basis with all other beneficiaries of Life Insurance, 
that is, upon the death of the Insured, the entire pro- 
ceeds of insurance on her husband’s life belong to her 
free from the claims of his creditors. 
‘Second.—During the lifetime of the Insured and in 
any case, the creditors may no longer reach the cash 
values of the policies; that is true both in the Federal 
Bankruptcy Courts and in the State Courts. 
“Third.—The foregoing statements are true regardless 
of whether or not the Insured reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary. In both cases there are only 
two exceptions: (a) If the insurance was taken out 
by the Insured with the intent to defraud his creditors, 
and (b) if the Insured himself, or his estate, or his 
executors, is the beneficiary. 

“I know of no other investment whereby a man may 
obtain, perfectly legally and properly, absolute security 
against the claims of creditors, retaining at the same 
time complete freedom of disposition. In according to 
Life Insurance this unique position, our Legislature 
demonstrated its recognition of the great social function 
of Life Insurance.” 


One investment no creditor may seize. 

The effects of this Law are of the following special 
interest to policyholders: 

It protects the rights of the wife and other bene- 
ficiaries. 

Permits the Insured to retain control of his insurance 


New York State Life Underwriters’ Association, expresses 
the following opinion with regard to the decisions made 
under this law in the State and Federal Courts: 


payable to individual beneficiaries, even though in 
bankruptcy. 


“As you will see from the opinion, the Court of Ap- 
peals has fully vindicated the contentions of the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Association as to the 
intent and purpose of Section 55a of the Insurance Law. 
The Court declares that a wife is a Beneficiary within 
the meaning of that section and that the rights of the 
creditors existing before the enactment of that section 
no longer prevail. In my opinion the section has now 
been clarified and any doubt as to its meaning ought 
to be removed for all time. If we take together the 


Prevents creditors compelling the sale of any such 
Life Insurance policy for its cash value. 

Prevents confiscation by creditors of any portion of 
the proceeds of such Life Insurance where beneficiary 
is individually named. 

Provides for dependents without the expense of ad- 
ministration and without the diminution of the insur- 
ance estate through deduction for debts. 

Provides for independence of yourself and wife in 
your old age. 


Therefore, Life Insurance should be the first and great- 


effects of the decision by the United States Circuit 


est investment for the protection of one’s family, business 
Court of Appeals in the Messinger case and the New 


and self. 


NS 
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Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Wadsworth Building 


Telephones John 4- 3832-3-4-5-6-7-8 
56 William Street ' 


3662-3663-3664 
“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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One of the Bright Spots 
Of PRODUCTION 


Retirement Annuities and Other Income Contracts 
Are Coming Into Their Own; Annuities Have Not 
- Heretofore Kept Pace With Other Policies 


The annuity business of the life com- 
panies has never kept pace with their 
insurance business. The reason is not 
that annuities are something new, for 
the scientific basis is the same as for 
insurance and was developed centuries 


ago. Nor is the reason to be found in 
delay in starting to write annuities. The 
original charters of practically all com- 
panies granted the right to do an annu- 
ity business along with the insurance 
business. 

Without exhausting the reasons for the 
vastly greater volume of insurance as 
compared with annuities, we may briefly 
mention a few. Death is characterized 
by its certainty of occurrence, by its 
great uncertainty as to time of occur- 
tence. The possibility that it may strike 
immediately allows a man to visualize 
its effect in his present circumstances. 
On the other hand, old age is not the 
certain lot of every young or middle- 
age person, and if it is to be his experi- 
ence, its onset is definitely in the future. 
For a man aged 35 it is perhaps thirty 

| years off, and his present circumstances 
do not furnish the setting for a picture 
of his old age. It is not difficult to 
understand, therefore, why man’s first 
choice has been to seek protection against 
the hazard which seems more imminent 

i its approach and more disastrous in 
its effects. The only way for most peo- 
ple to guard against the financial effect 
ot untimely death is by life insurance. 
The hazards of old age are not as clear- 
ly seen, and even when appreciated can 
be Provided against by other means than 
annuity contracts. 


Old Age Hazards 


What are the hazards of old age? We 
May start with the statement that out 
of our population now living at age 21 
More than half will be living at age 65. 

those now living at ages older than 
41 a still larger proportion will live to 
4ge 65. In what financial condition may 
We expect to find the population at the 
dlder ages? The recent report of the 
New York State Commission on Old 
Age Security indicates that only about 
one-half of the population in New York 
tate aged 65 and over is financially in- 
pendent. The rest are dependent, 
Wholly or in part, upon government pen- 

‘ions, charities, institutions, or relatives 
and friends. In these circumstances, and 
al ae in mind that the test for finan- 
a independence is .based on a low 
heard of living, it cannot be said that 
pice age hazards have been adequate- 
Dati comparatively recent years there 
“a een very little development of new 
a for dealing with the financial 

oblems of old age. In life insurance 
oan potas forms of coverage have 
Roughly orainary, Industrial and Group. 
pe Z y speaking, these three forms cov-. 

ferent groups of our population. 
age coverage seems about to de- 
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velop along parallel lines with a different 
form of coverage for each of the three 
general groups of population. 

Little / Pension Assistance 

For the group of people who carry in- 
dustrial insurance there appears to be 
little possibility for anything but state 
aid in relieving want in old age. New 
legislation in various states during the 
past five years is ample evidence of the 
existence of old age dependency, and of 
an awakened interest in the solution of 
the problem. Until 1926 only three states 
had made provision for any pension to 
the dependent aged. Now more than a 
third of the states, including California, 
New York, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey, have passed legislation which will 
afford some measure of relief in the form 
of a pension. The movement is also 
growing in Canada, where some of the 
provinces have already made provision, 
and where the subject is being consid- 
ered by the Dominion Government. 

In the past few years some life insur- 
ance companies have made a start in 
writing group annuities. This form of 
coverage parallels group insurance in 
many fundamentals and generally speak- 
ing will reach the same group in our pop- 
ulation, assuming that the business de- 
velops. We may class with group an- 
nuities those formal and informal pen- 
sion schemes adopted by independent 
employers for their employes, and gov- 
ernmental pension schemes for public 
employes. 

The Ordinary Policyholders 

We have remaining that group of the 
population who take Ordinary insurance. 
(Ordinary is here taken to include all 
the usual plans of insurance issued on 
an individual basis except industrial in- 
surance.) This group contains individuals 
who take the initiative in securing their 
own financial independence. According 
to their means they will be interested 
in the contracts of insurance companies. 
Heretofore the salable annuity contracts 
offered by the companies have been 
mainly on a single premium basis. They 
apply when the individual has reached 
retirement age and has previously accu- 
mulated the lump sum with which to buy 
the immediate income he desires. At- 
tractive contracts for the man who has 
not reached the retirement age but who 
wishes to start making provision for his 
old age were exceptional until quite re- 
cently. There is now a growing annuity 
business based on a type of contract 
which has certain fundamental features. 
The contracts are called by different 
names in the different companies but will 
be referred to here in a general way 
as retirement annuities. 

Immediate Life Annuity 

Before discussing the features of a 
retirement annuity contract it is essen- 
tial to have an understanding of the 
immediate life annuity. The most pop- 
ular mode of presentation seems to be 
by reference to a percentage yield. Thus, 
if a $1,000 consideration will purchase 





an annual income of $108.01 for a man 
aged 65, it is customary to refer to the 
life annuity as a contract which yields 
10.8%. Because the principal is not re- 
turned except as it is included in the 
annuity income, any comparison with 
other forms of investment breaks down 
when the comparison is based on a con- 
sideration of the respective percentage 
yields. An immediate life annuity is a 
unique contract, and a simple descrip- 
tion of how it works may often prove 
better than an attempted comparison 
with another form of investment with 
which it is not comparable. 

We may consider a man who is for- 
tunate enough to have accumulated $20,- 
000 when he is 65 and about to retire. 
He can invest his principal and obtain 
(say) 5%, or an annual income of $1,000 
a year. Assuming he has no dependents 
and simply wishes to obtain whatever 
good he can from his savings, he will 
undoubtedly wish to draw somewhat on 
the $20,000 of principal to supplement 
his income from interest. The difficulty 
is that he does not know how long he 
will live. As soon as he uses a portion 
of his principal he immediately cuts 
down his interest return for the succeed- 
ing year, making it necessary to draw 
still more on the principal if he is to 
have the use of the same amount of an- 
nual income. The process is accumula- 
tive, and the longer he lives the more 
precarious his financial position becomes 
as he sees his principal dwindling and 
yielding less and less interest. 

A Supposition 

Suppose this man aged 65 could meet 
(say) 999 other nten of his age who are 
similarly situated. Suppose each man 
in the grofip agreed to pay his $20,000 
into a common pool. While it would 
not be possible to determine when any 
designated individual would die, yet the 
number who would be living at the end 
of one year, two years, three years, etc., 
could be determined with a fair degree 
of accuracy from knowledge of mortality 
rates derived from past experience. Hav- 
ing the expected number of survivors 
for’ each year, and realizing that what- 
ever funds remained in the pool could 
be invested at interest, it would be pos- 
sible to compute the amount of income 
which could be paid at the end of each 
year to each of the group who survived, 
so that with the death of the last sur- 
vivor the entire fund would be exhaust- 
ed. This is precisely what an insurance 
company does. It brings together per- 
sons of the same age, and as a result 
of such calculations fixes the amount of 
income which can be allowed each indi- 
vidual according to the amount he pays 
into the common fund. At the present 
time several companies would grant an 
annual income of $2,160.20 to a man 
aged 65 who paid a consideration of $20,- 
000. Such an arrangement has the ad- 
vantages that the income is definite, se- 
cure, and cannot be outlived. The pur- 
chaser is free from the cares and risks 
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of making his own investments, and does 
not need to fear extreme old age. 

Retirement annuity contracts are de- 
signed to build up by premium payments 
during the working period of a man’s 
life the fund which at the selected re- 
tirement age is applied by the company 
on the principles just described for an 
immediate life annuity. During the de- 
ferred period there is no insurance. 
(There are other forms of policies com- 
bining endowment insurance and a re- 
tirement annuity feature but these are 
more comparable with regular endowment 
policies endorsed with an Optional Mode 
of Settlement to give an income com- 
mencing at maturity.) Supplementing 
the fundamental annuity benefit are pro- 
visions designed to make the contract 
complete and flexible. A number of 
things might happen before the purchas- 
er attains the selected retirement age. 
(1) He might become disabled. To pro- 
vide for this contingency the purchaser 
has the option of including disability 
benefits at an extra premium. The bene- 
fits are waiver of premium, and an in- 
come during continued disability until 
the retirement age when the regular re- 
tirement income starts. (2) The pur- 
chaser might die, in which case there 
is generally a death benefit of an amount 
bearing some relation to the total pre- 
miums paid, with interest sometimes in- 
cluded. (3) If the purchaser should not 
be able to keep up premium payments he 
usually has the option of taking a cash 
value or a paid-up policy of a reduced 
amount of income. The cash value, like 
the death benefit, has some relation to 
the total premiums paid. (4) Some con- 
tracts provide loan values in case the 
purchaser may need temporary assist- 
ance. (5) If the purchaser’s circum- 
stances change and he finds it desirable 
to retire at an earlier or later age than 
the original age contemplated, there is 
generally the option to do so. (6) Should 
the purchaser attain the retirement age 
and for any reason decide he does not 
wish to start receiving an annuity he 
has available a cash option. These pro- 
visions indicate the general lines of ex- 
isting contracts.. Not all of the enu-’ 
merated provisions are in all the con- 
tracts, and all contracts have provisions 
not mentioned. 


The Degree of “Hedging” 


One feature in which retirement an- 
nuities differ is in the degree of “hedg- 
ing” in the life annuity. The principles 
involved in the disbursement of the ac- 
cumulated fund have been discussed on 
the basis of an immediate life annuity 
which does not provide for further pay- 
ment after the death of the annuitant. 
Because annuity purchasers are some- 
times reluctant to take the risk of not 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Let’s 


Julian S. Myrick Has 
Solved Many a Difficult 


Situation 


If a vote were taken as to who is the 
best diplomat among the general agents 
and managers Julian S. Myrick of New 
York, manager of the Mutual Life at 46 
Cedar Street, former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters (he was pres- 
ident of both at the same time) would 
win by a walk-away. 

And if another vote were taken as to 
what manager or general agent exerts 
the most influence in the ranks of life 
underwriters’ associations and meetings 


of various kinds where insurance men. 


foregather he would again be awarded 
the palm. 


Presiding at more meetings than prob- 
ably anybody in the business, a speaker 
who disdains oratorical flourishes, a man 
who has little use for figures of speech 
or similes, he is able to sway meetings 
ina most amazing fashion. If there is 
a controversy of any kind the protag- 
onists never feel quite safe until they 
know on which side he has aligned him- 
self. Generally speaking his side wins. 


Never Gets Excited 


Upon one occasion all the members of 
the advisory board of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters were 
about to vote on a proposition which 
looked like such-a dead open and shut 
case that the vote was going to be cast 
in one way. Somebody decided to find 
out what Myrick thought of it. He is 
never on the fence; always puts his cards 
on the table. He was against it and 
told why. The mere fact that he looked 
at the matter differently from the rest 
made everybody sit up and take no- 
tice. Probably they were wrong. Pos- 
sibly they had not considered all the 
angles. There were a few moments of 
discussion after which everybody voted 
the way Myrick did. 

Myrick has never been known to get 
excited during a talk, no matter how con- 
troversial the arguments fling about 
him. He always respects the other fel- 
low’s point of view, even when he dif- 
fers radically from it. It would take 
Several pages of this paper to narrate 
all the round table conferences and the 
meetings in which he has figured—the 
situations which have been ironed out 
with his help—but his reputation as an 
arbitrator and as an adviser has grown 
to such an extent that when members 
of life underwriters’ associations are in 
4 Jam over association matters, or when 
there is some hot situation in New York 
which needs to be cooled down, insur- 
ance men are pretty apt to say: “Let’s 
See Mike and learn what he thinks of 


Go and 
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SEE MIKE” 


it, or what he advises us to do.” 
The Entente Cordiale 


In a talk with this paper Mr. Myrick 
would not admit that he is a man of any 
particular influence in swaying opinion, 
but he is proud of what he and others 
have done in bringing people in the bus- 
iness together to thresh out problems and 
of the entent cordiale that exists in the 
production end of the business at the 
present time in marked contrast to the 
way it was years ago. 

“Undoubtedly, there is a better bond 
of understanding not only in New York 
City but all over the country,” he said. 
“There is less of materialism and selfish- 
ness; more of a desire for everybody to 


Julian S. Myrick (Second from right) 
stars of other years. 

Left to right: Malcolm Whitman, Edgar W. Leonard, Holcombe Ward, Dean 

Mathey, Charles S. Brown, George T. Adee, Bernon S. Prentice, Carl Behr, 

Julian S. Myrick, William J. Clothier. 


help in bettering conditions. You hear 
very little backbiting now, but there is 
widespread confidence, which we see evi- 
denced in the constant pulling together. 
We are in a business in which we take 
pride, and, therefore, more and more in- 
surance men are unwilling to act in a 
way that is not to the advantage of the 
business.” 


Ironing Out a Difficult Situation 


Probably Mr. Myrick never did a bet- 
ter job in helping to smooth over dif- 
ferences than the part he played in the 
reorganization of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A situation 
had arisen there which had led to a con- 
siderable division of opinion on the part 
of the officers and committeemen rela- 
tive to administration and largely hav- 
ing to do with the attempt to dominate 
the association by Everett M. Ensign, 
then secretary of the association and edi- 
tor of its publication, Life Association 
News. The decision of the association 
leaders was that a strong, forceful man 
was needed in the role of general man- 
ager. Roger B. Hull, a man of high 
standing and considerable experience not 
only in legal but in government matters, 
was induced to take the position. He 
had been in law practice with John W. 
Davis; had been assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Porto Rico, special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the U. S., gen- 


eral attorney of the New York Railways 
Corporation and a major in the army. 
Ensign resented a general manager being 
placed over him. The situation became 
acute. Myrick regarded the ironing out 
of this situation as one of the most im- 
portant things he had to do as presi- 
dent of the National Association and 
he told Ensign to play ball or be re- 
placed. Ensign finally resigned, har- 
mony ensuing. Major Hull proved to be 
a decided asset to the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


With Mutual Life Since 1898 


Julian S. Myrick has been with the 
Mutual Life, except for a short inter- 
lude, since March 15, 1898. He started 





with some of America’s great tennis 


with the Charles H. Raymond Agency, 
his first job being an application clerk. 
He says he made so many mistakes at 
the time, that he was given other work 
to do, consisting principally of greeting 
agents as they came into the office and 
helping a man named Hunt who handled 
statistics and other figures for the 
agency. 

Charles E. Ives was brought in to take 
Mr. Myrick’s old job and that was the 
first meeting of the two men who were 
later to become partners for so many 
years and among the leaders of the me- 
tropolis. It was a great team. Later, Ives 
retired from the position and Myrick 
took his old job back. He quickly mas- 
tered it so he did not make mistakes. 
Ives soon returned to the office. He 
is a graduate of Yale, a crack literary 
writer, a fine student and his hobby has 
been writing music. Recently, some of 
his compositions were played in Paris. 

When the Mutual Life did away with 
the general agency system it took over 
the Raymond Agency, creating what was 
known as a clearing house. Mr. Myrick 
went with the clearing house and Mr. 
Ives went with an agency which later 
became known as the Bell Agency. He 
handled agents. 

In January, 1907, Messrs. Ives and 
Myrick were given a general agency con- 
tract with the old Washington Life, and 
in the first year paid for $1,000,000, then 


Blank & Stoller 
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considered very good. Control of the 
Washington Life was sold to the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust and as that com- 
pany did not do business in New York 
state the two young men were out of a 
job. The late George T. Dexter, then 
in charge of the agency division of the 
Mutual Life, offered to open up an of- 
fice for them and they became managers 
of that office which was at 37 Liberty 
Street, on January 1, 1909. They re- 
mained together until January 1, 1930, 
when “Charley” Ives retired because of 
ill health. The Myrick agency has nine 
assistants and does a business of about 
$40,000,000 a year. 


How He Became President of 
National Association 


The election of Julian S. Myrick as 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at a convention. he 
decided not to attend and hadn’t the 
faintest idea that he was being consid- 
ered as president is one of the most in- 
teresting human interest stories in the 
business and illustrates the prestige he 
has throughout the nation in the insur- 
ance business. Mr. Myrick had been to 
a number of National Association con- 
ventions in Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
and Atlantic City. He had so many 
pressing matters of his uwn in hand 
that he decided he was not going to 
Memphis. There were several unsatis- 
factory situations at the time in the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the leaders suddenly became 
convinced that it would be to the best 
interests of the association to have Mr. 
Myrick president. In fact, they felt that 
they had to have Myrick. 

Mr. Myrick was seated in his office 
at 11 o’clock in the morning when the 
telephone bell rang, Hugh D. Hart be- 
ing at the other end in Memphis. Mr. 
Hart, then a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, told him there was 
a widespread belief among the commit- 
teemen of the Association that Mr. My- 
rick should take the presidency. Mr. 
Myrick said he was not a candidate and 
did not feel he should take the posi- 
tion, anyway, but finally he agreed to 
consider the matter if it were agreeable 
to George K. Sargent, vice-president of 
the Mutual Life in charge of produc- 
tion. Mr. Hart called up Mr. Sargent. 
President David F. Houston was also 
reached by telephone. It finally resulted 
in Mr. Myrick agreeing to take the post. 
He left for Memphis on the night train 
the following night, arriving at the con- 
vention on its last day, stayed in Mem- 
phis all that day and left that same night 
for New York City. 


The Detroit Convention 


_ In taking the position Mr. Myrick let 
it be known that he did not intend to 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Athletes In Life Insurance 


So many stars of the football gridiron, baseball diamond, golf links, 
tennis courts and track are today engaged in life insurance selling that to 
compile a complete list would be a formidable task. Most every sizable 


agency in the country has at least one or two. 


Picture the impressiveness 


of the sight if all could be gathered together for a gala field day exhibition. 

And then picture, if you can, the vast amount of insurance protection 
that this crowd is producing. That is the significant thing. Most of the 
athletes are showing the same aggressiveness in business as they did in their 
past sports activity, and results are naturally forthcoming. Many, in fact, 
are among the leaders in the production clubs of their companies and this 
zest for friendly competition can logically be accredited to previously de- 


veloped habits in athletics. 


In this article the Gold Book is listing some of the outstanding athletes 


who are carving names for themselves as writers of life insurance. 


There 


are many more, not here included, to be found in the various life company 


home offices. 


Ray Barbuti 


One of the finest athletes that Syra- 
cuse University ever turned out, Ray 
Barbuti, class of ’28, is a member of the 
John C. McNamara Organization of the 
Guardian Life in New York City. Bar- 
buti made some outstanding track rec- 
ords and also captained the Syracuse 
football team. He won the 220 and 440 
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yard dashes in the national champion- 
Ships when in college and was on the 
telay team which won the one-mile 
championship. In the 1928 Olympics 
ay was the only American to win a 
first place, running the 440 in 47.8, ap- 
Proaching Ted Meredith’s world record 
of 474. Ray was also anchor man of 


the champion Olympic 160 meter relay 
team. 


Ted Meredith 
The Guardian Life is also proud to 
count among its field men other track 
athletes, including Ted Meredith, one of 
the most famous of all time, and How- 
ard Kriss. Meredith is associated with 


the James A. Tyson agency in Phila- 
delphia. He holds the world’s record in 
the quarter-mile and half-mile, was on 
the world’s record relay team and won 
other Olympic honors, following up a 
sensational collegiate record. Ted is a 
freshman coach at the University of 
Pennsylvania in addition to selling in- 
surance. 


Howard E. Kriss 


Howard Kriss was in 1927 the dash 
champion of the Big Ten (Western Con- 
ference). He was also one of Ohio 
State’s football stars and prior to his 
graduation there, senior class president. 
He is with the Harold Pearce Agency in 
Cleveland and is one of the Guardian’s 
consecutive weekly producers. 


Thomas F. Keane 


The man who developed Ray Barbuti, 
Tom Keane, track coach at Syracuse 
University, has been in the insurance 
business for many years. Keane estab- 
lished many records “in the good old 
days;”’ was in 1894 American quarter- 
mile champion. He represents the Home 
Life of New York. 


Frank Wykoff 


Frank Wykoff, the well known sprint- 
er, has a contract with the home office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life in 
Los Angeles and places occasional biisi- 
ness there. 


Dave Adelman 


In the shot-put life insurance has the 
services of a former indoor intercolle- 
giate title-holder in Dave Adelman, of 
the George A. Kederich agency of the 
New York Life in Brooklyn. Adelman, 
former Georgetown University star, has 
won the metropolitan championship in 
the shot-put, among other honors. 


Leo Sexton 


One who is probably the world’s out- 
standing weight man, Leo Sexton, is now 
a member of the Harry Gardiner agency 
of the John Hancock in New York City. 
Like Adelman, Sexton also won lau- 
rels at Georgetown. While there he won 
the intercollegiate shot-put and weight- 
throw and was national indoor high-jump 
champion in 1928. He won the European 
Championship in the high-jump and shot- 
put in 1929, and is the present holder of 
the national outdoor in the 56-pound 
weight throw, and the world champion 
in the 12-pound throw. 


Gene Homans 


The golf field includes a number of 
well known names, as, for instance, 
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George Von Elm, Cyril Tolley, Gene Ho- 
mans and “Eddie” Driggs. 

Coming from an insurance family of 
note, Gene Homans, young twenty-one 
year old golfer who was runner-up to 
Bobby Jones last year in the national 
amateur, will no doubt make a name for 
himself in the insurance business. He 
is associated with his father, Sheppard 
Homans, Equitable Society manager in 
New York City. His father was a 
Princeton football star, twice chosen on 
the All-American team. Gene has held 
the prized North and South amateur golf 
championship and has won high ranking 
in many important tournaments. Last 
year Sheppard Homans and his son won 
low gross honors in the fifteenth annual 
metropolitan Father and Son Tourna- 
ment. 

Eddie Driggs 

In tie for second place in this tourna- 
ment was another insurance pair, Ed- 
mund H. Driggs, founder of an old 
Brooklyn insurance agency, and his son, 
“Eddie” Driggs, Jr., general agent in 
Brooklyn for the Provident Mutual. 
Eddie is well known in Eastern golf 
circles, has been amateur champion of 
Long Island, New York state champion, 
and Metropolitan amateur champion. He 
is president of the Long Island Golf As- 
sociation. 

George Von Elm 


The sensational golfer, George Von 
Elm, has an insurance contract with the 
Johnston & Clark agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in Detroit, also with the 
Pacific Mutual. During the years 1929 
and 1930 Von Elm did a fine business, 
but this year he has devoted much of 
his time to golf. George first attracted 
public attention by his spectacular play- 
ing in Salt Lake City some ten years 
ago, and he subsequently located in Cali- 
fornia, winning many tournaments. In 


1926 he won the national open in the 
finals with Bobby Jones. 


Cyril Tolley 

The English golfer, Cyril Tolley, is 
now permanently located on these shores 
and is associated with the group divi- 
sion of the Equitable Society in New 
York City. He has won many tourna- 
ments both in this country and abroad 
and is widely known as one of the fore- 
most players of today. 


Robert H. Baugh, Jr. 


Robert H. Baugh, Jr., a member of the 
Birmingham, Ala., agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, is an American boy who 
attended Oxford University and became 
the first of his countrymen to captain 
an Oxford golf team. In 1929 he played 
in the British amateur championships and 
reached the fifth round where he was 
defeated by Cyril Tolley. 


The Late George Ritchie 


Insurance as well as golfing circles lost 
a good friend when George Ritchie, Re- 
liance Life general agent in San Fran- 
cisco, was killed in July in an airplane 
crash. George was a former West Coast 
golf champion and was very popular 
among fans in California. He was thir- 
ty years of age when he was killed and 
had been with the Reliance since 1925. 

“Chick” Trout 

“Chick” Trout, Middle West golfing 
star, is now devoting his entire time to 
the Connecticut Mutual. In 1920 “Chick” 
held the Kansas open championship; in 
1925, won the Ivanhoe open tournament 
in Kansas City, and in 1926 and 1928 
played in the national open. He also 
has served as president, Mid-West Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association. 


Edward Williamson 


_ When it comes to the favorite Amer- 
ican game of football, the numbers of 
gridiron stars in the insurance business 
are almost endless. 

Edward Williamson, noted football 
player and coach at Williams College, 
is associated with the Springfield agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual. A graduate 
of Springfield College, class of ’29, he 
was varsity quarterback for three years 
and captain in his senior term. He was 
named All-New England quarterback in 
1929. He coaches football, basketball and 
baseball at Williams. 


Ted O'Sullivan 


Another Connecticut Mutual represen- 
tative is Ted O’Sullivan, associated with 
the Daily agency in Kansas City, Mo. Ted 
graduated from Missouri University in 
1927, where his popularity and qualities 
of leadership resulted in many achieve- 
ments there. He won the Norris Tro- 
phy for being the most valuable athlete 
of the year in 1927, captained the var- 
sity basketball.team and played varsity 
football in his junior and senior years. 

Elmer Q. Oliphant 

No story about athletes would be com- 
plete without mention of Elmer Oli- 
phant, one of the outstanding athletes 
of all time. 
described in The Eastern Underwriter. 
Oliphant is now scoring as a group su- 
pervisor with the Metropolitan Life in 
New York City. He was the first to 
win his letter in four major sports at 
Purdue University, a feat which he 
equaled later at West Point, where he 
won the Edgerton Saber as the best all- 

(Continued on Page 135) 


His athletic record has been : : 
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KERS Knew 


What They Were Talking About 


The Book of Proverbs, a collection of the wisest sayings which now 
guide mankind, was not written by one man, but was the compilation of the 


accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
are familiar dates back centuries. 


such sayings because they are trite. 


Nearly every wise saying with which we 
When an epigram, a sage philosophical 
sentence, goes into currency its journey is eternal. 
generation, it is gladly accepted by the next. 


Good enough for one 
Only fools refuse to accept 


Two of the most famous aphorisms are “The darkest hour is nearest 
the dawn” and “Every cloud has a silver lining.” The Eastern Underwriter 
has asked Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, to discuss the first, and Joseph C. Behan, second vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, to discuss the other one. 


The Darkest Hour Is Nearest the Dawn 


By Frank L. Jones, 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The various standards of business, of 
morals, of religion, of society have been 
evolved by multiplied experiences into 
adages and maxims and standards. The 


ten commandments, the golden rule, 
standards of weights, measures and 
values and commonplace statements, like, 
“A stitch in time saves nine” and “A 
penny saved is a penny earned” are all 
ready-made controls which we accept 
and use without taking time even to 
think. It would be a slow and plodding 
world if every idea and every act were 
to be governed by complete analysis and 
reasonable deduction. A multiplication 
of similar situations will eventually bring 
forth similar actions and, thus, a rule 
can be established which makes it un- 
necessary to go through all of the ex- 
periences and deductions in order to find 
arule of action. We have the general 
conclusion that, if the experience of so- 
ciety has evolved these rules, the chance 
of success in applying them would be 
greater than if we tried by some other 
means to think the problem through. 


The Spirit of Hope 


_ “The darkest hour is nearest the dawn” 
1s one of these rules of society. It gives 
us the assurance, which experiences have 
Proved, that there is darkness and dawn 
and that neither continues perpetually 
without the offset of the other and that 
dawn, which is the forerunner of light, is 
just in the offing when darkness is most 
dense. The spirit of hope which is made 
up essentially of the two elements of de- 
sire and expectation, is involved in this 
Proverb and is a solace to the tried soul 
he been living for some time in the 
ark, 


In the last quarter of a century there 
as not appeared another economic con- 
dition which has kept so many people in 
the dark for such a long time as the re- 
cent one. How readily we attempt to lay 
hold of any favorable sign or statement 
of returning business as evidence of our 
desire for the dawn and even our belief 
that it is just ahead! Life insurance 


companies in common with other busi- 
hess institutions have found it necessary 
to bring out the pastel and the brush 
with resource only to bright colors in an 
€avor to paint a dawn that really does 
st, and, thus, to encourage the men 


end 
exi 


and women who are associated with 
these institutions to see as much of the 
dawn as there really is. If, in fact, an 
attempt were made by everybody to 
emerge from gloom or darkness, and to 
see the dawn that really is, the darkest 
hour would become less dark, and the 
dawn would be more apparent. Here are 
two illustrations of this: 

1. An agent who is today a leading 
personal producer found the early-going 








FRANK L. JONES 


in life insurance very discouraging. He 
had left a fine position and a rather lu- 
crative income to enter this work, on a 
strictly commission basis. After about a 
year of hard work, during which sales 
were few and far between, he found him- 
self uncomfortably in debt and without 
enough income to meet the requirements 
of his wife and daughter and himself. 
He then got on the track of an unusually 
large case, involving a premium - 
commission large enough to wipe out his 
debts and see him through another year. 
For long days and nights he worked ar- 
duously on this case, cultivating the pros- 
pect, winning his confidence, analyzing 
his present insurance holdings and his 


future insurance needs. After weeks of 
study and struggle he worked out an 
insurance program for the prospect that 
was ideally suited to his requirements. 
Upon submitting it, the prospect ex- 
pressed his satisfaction and gave the 
agent every reason to believe that the 
case was as good as closed. A few days 
later, however, when the agent called to 
get the application signed, the prospect 
told him that he was very sorry but he 
had decided for confidential reasons to 
take the insurance through another agent 
in another company. 


Anything But a Closed Incident 


This was indeed a hard blow. It had 
been preceded by others of a somewhat 


similar nature. Many men of lesser 
faith in the truism that consistent ef- 
fort is sure to produce good results 


would have fallen by the wayside right 
then and there. But this man promptly 
dismissed the case as a closed incident 


Two or 
financial 

almost 
from the 


and went right on plugging. 

three months later, when the 
outlook of this agent seemed 
hopeless, he received a call 
prospect previously referred to. The 
man said: “I feel that I treated you 
rather shabbily in the matter of that 
insurance. I still can’t buy the insurance 
from you, but wonder if you could use 
the names of, and a personal introduc- 
tion from me, to ten of the biggest busi- 
ness men in New York?” 

Of course the agent could use such a 
list. It was just like dumping a few 
thousand dollars into his lap. It was the 
turning point in his career, and from 
that time on, with the tangible aid of 
that contact with big business men, his 
production record turned sharply up- 
ward. Thus, from a dark-incident that 
might have spelled defeat, had he let his 
mind dwell on it, success dawned for this 
man, who didn’t waste time and energy 


(Continued on Page 127) 


Every Cloud Has A Silver Lining 


By Joseph C. Behan, 


Second Vice-President, 


I do believe that every cloud has a 
silver lining, I can look back over my 
life and recall plenty of clouds which 
appeared on the horizon at times, and I 
can also see silver linings which each 
one of them contained. 1 believe that 
we can take an object lesson out of every 
cloud with which we meet in our passing 
through life. The firm grip of one’s 
self in the face of adversity will pay 
dividends in the end. 

I can recall very distinctly the first 
object lesson which I had—that it does 
not pay to worry. When we were mak- 
ing our early struggles through married 
life, and the first baby arrived, my wife 
was taken very ill, and after a good many 
days of anxiety the doctor told me that 
she could have the whites of some fresh 
eggs. I borrowed a neighbor’s bicycle and 
started into the country after them. Com- 
ing back with a dozen eggs in a paper 
bag, holding the handle-bars and the bag 
at the same time, and seeing how much 
I could worry about it, the bag of eggs 
stuck my knee, and the eggs, bicycle 
and yours truly took a good “spill.” I 
picked myself up, looked at the eggs 
and a nice big tear in my best trousers, 
and I said: “Now, that’s just what you 
get for worrying. You are a dozen eggs 
and a pair of pants worse off than you 
were when you started.” 

When Salary Was Low 

If we will just learn to tighten our 
jaws, stick out our chests, and fight, 
when we think things are going against 
us, we can surely lick them and learn 
something at the same time. I remember 
in the struggling days how my salary 
was not sufficient to meet current ex- 
penses—so I used to go out after office 
hours and write an application to help 
out and pay off the money which I had 
to borrow in the meantime to keep the 
sheriff from the door. Many times I 
would get to the bank and I’d get “cold 
feet” and postpone it. After doing this 
for about a week, things would get so 
darned pressing that I would just have 
to go in, and I always found that when 
I made my request, the cashier would 


Massachusetts Mutual 


say very pleasantly, “Certainly,” and I'd 
say to myself: “Old chump, we could 
have had this a week ago and been free 
from the anxiety all that time.” 

A friend of mine once told me that 
in order to establish credit at the bank 
he made a loan of $100 for three months 
and then didn’t dare spend the money 
for fear he wouldn’t have it when the 
note came due. 

Just take present conditions and see 
how many folks have learned how well 





BEHAN 


JOSEPH C. 


off they were that they adopted life in- 
surance as a vocation rather than some- 
thing else. 

I have seen a lot of clouds, and they 
looked very black some times, but, upon 
reflection, could always find the silver 
lining that each contained. 

Yes, sir, every cloud does have a silver 
lining. 
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CHARLES B. KNIGHT 


The Bedrock Of Our Business 


That hard, durable stuff to which the foundations of a sky- 
scraper are moored is called bed-rock. It lies far beneath the surface 
and in it are embedded countless steel legs which rise to support 


the stretching towers above. 


Indeed, but for the bed-rock there would be little above ground 


to excite comment. 


In our agency, fair dealing is the bed-rock. A superstructure 
of confidence stretches above it. Each agent has this confidence 
stamped in his bearing and his prospects find him doubly hard 


to resist. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Malone, N. Y. 26 Court Street, 
Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Flushing, L. I. 

349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. Stapleton, S. I. 

327 Bible House, N. Y. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 


To His Son 
As Sensible Today As When Written 


The Earl of Chesterfield (Philip Dormer Stanhope) died in 1773. 
One of the most distinguished men of his time, he had a son named Philip 
to whom he wrote an amazingly helpful series of letters in which he advised 
his son how to conduct himself and how to improve his manners so that he 
could take his proper place in the world. Probably no letters have had-a 
wider currency, have been more closely studied, have guided the footsteps 
of more young men than these. In brief, they have had a tremendous influ- 
ence in moulding character and in polishing up the social graces of tens 


of thousands of people. 


The letters became public when they were sold by Mrs. Eugenia Stan- 


hope (widow of the recipient). 
in those days. 


She got $4,500 for them, an immense sum 
These letters, published under the book title of “Letters, 


Sentences and Maxims of Lord Chesterfield,” greatly increased the latter’s 


literary reputation. 
herewith : 


Advantage of Manners 

Manners, though the last, and it may 
be the least ingredient of real merit, 
are, however, very far from being use- 
less in its composition. They adorn and 
give an additional force and lustre to 
both virtue and knowledge. They pre- 
pare and smooth the way for prog- 
ress of both; and are, I fear, with the 
bulk of mankind more engaging than 
either. Remember, then, the infinite ad- 
vantage of manners; cultivate and im- 
Prove your own to the utmost; good 
sense with suggest the great rules to 
you; good company will do the rest. 





Consider Your Situation 

You have not the advantage of rank 
and fortune to bear you up; I shall, 
very probably, be out of the world be- 
ore you can properly be said to be in it. 
What then will you have to rely on 
but your own merit? That alone must 
Taise you, and that alone will raise you, 
if you have but enough of it. I have 
often heard and read of oppressed and 
unrewarded merit, but I have oftener (I 
might say always) seen great merit 
make its way, and meet with its reward, 
toa certain degree at least, in spite of 
all difficulties. By merit I mean the 
Moral virtues, knowledge, and manners; 
a to the moral virtues, I say nothing 
to you; they speak best for themselves; 
Nor can I suspect that they want any 
recommendation with you; I will, there- 
fore, only assure you that, without them, 
you will be most unhappy. 





Keeping Good Company 
You will always take care to keep the 
st company in the place where you 
are, which is the only use of traveling; 
and (by the way) the pleasures of a 
gentleman are only to be found in the 
st company; for that riot which low 
company, most falsely and impudently, 


call pleasure, is only the sensuality of 
4 Swine. 





Trifles 

Great merit or great feelings will make 
you respected or despised; but trifles, 
ttle attentions, mere nothings, either 
liked or neglected, will make you either 
> mp or disliked, in the general run of 
lle world. Examine yourself, why you 
ike such and such people, and dislike 
rq and such others; and you will find 
at those different sentiments proceed 
Tom very slight causes. Moral virtues 
are the foundation of society in general, 
and of friendship in particular; but at- 


Some extracts giving advice to his son are published 


tentions, manners and graces both adorn 
and strengthen them. 





Idleness 
Idleness is only the refuge of weak 
minds, and the holiday of fools. I do 
not call good company and literal pleas- 
ures idleness; far from it. I recommend 
to you a good share of both. 





How to Please 
You must not neglect your dress. Pray 
also send for the best operator for the 
teeth at Turin, where I suppose there 


is some famous one, and let him put’ 


yours in perfect order; and then take 
care to keep them so afterwards your- 
self. You had very good teeth, and I 
hope they are so still; but even those 
who have bad ones should keep them 
clean; for a dirty mouth is, to my mind, 
ill manners. In short, neglect nothing 
that can possibly please. A thousand 
nameless little things, which nobody can 
decribe but which everybody feels, con- 
spire to form that whole of pleasing; 
as the several pieces of mosaic work, 
though separately of little beauty or val- 
ue, when properly joined form those 
beautiful figures which please everybody. 
A look, a gesture, an attitude, a tone 
of voice, all bear their parts in the great 
work of pleasing. i ; 





Smart Sayings 

The temptation of saying a smart and 
witty thing or bon mot and the malicious 
applause with which it is commonly re- 
ceived have made people who can say 
them, and still oftener, people who think 
they can, but cannot and yet try, more 
enemies, and implacable ones too, than 
any one thing that I know of. When 
such things, then, shall happen to be 
said at your expense (as sometimes they 
certainly will) reflect seriously upon the 
sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and re- 
sentment, which they excite in you; and 
consider whether it can be prudent, by 
the same means, to excite the same sen- 


timents in others against you. It is a 
decided folly to lose a friend for a jest; 
but, in my mind, it is not a much less 
degree of folly, to make an enemy of 
an indifferent and neutral person for the 
sake of a bon mot. When things of this 
kind happen to be said of you the most 
prudent way is to seem to suppose that 
the are meant at you, but to dissemble 
and conceal whatever degree of anger 
vou may feel inwardly; and should they 
be so plain that you cannot be supposed 
ignorant of their meaning, to join in the 
laugh of the company against yourself; 
acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, 
and the jest a good one, and play off 
the whole thing in seeming good humor; 
but by no means reply in the same way; 
which only shows that you are hurt, and 
publishes the victory which you might 
have concealed. Should the thing said, 
indeed, injure your honor, or moral char- 
acter, there is but one proper reply; 
which I hope you will never have occa- 
sion to make. 





Attentions 

Show attentions to such men and wo- 
men as are best at court, highest in 
the fashion and in the opinion of the 
public. Speak advantageously of them 
behind their backs, in companies you 
have reason to believe will tell them 
again. These little arts are verv allow- 
able, and must be made use of in the 
course of the world. They are pleasing 
to one party, useful to the other, and 
injurious to nobody. 





Temper 

The principal of these things is the 
mastery of one’s temper, and that cool- 
ness of mind, and serenity of counte- 
nance, which hinders us from discover- 
ing, by words, actions, or even looks, 
those passions or sentiments, by which 
we are inwardly moved or agitated; and 
the discovery of which gives cooler and 
abler people such infinite advantages 
over us, not only in great business, but 
in all the most common occurrences of 
life. A man who does not possess him- 
self enough to hear disagreeable things. 
without visible marks of anger and 
change of countenance, or agreeable 
ones without sudden bursts of joy and 
expansion of countenance, is at the mer- 
cy of every artful knave, or pert cox- 
comb; the former will provoke or please 
you by design, to catch unguarded words 
or looks, by which he will easily decipher 
the secrets of your heart, of which you 
should keep the key yourself, and trust 
it with no man living. 





Forming Judgment of Others 

In order to judge the inside of others, 
study your own; for men in general are 
very much alike, and though one has one 


Selling A 43 Year Old Bachelor 
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chase a life income of approximately 
$275.00 monthly. 

PREMIUM DEPOSIT FUND: This is 
an unique savings deposit system used 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. as an additional service to their pol- 
icvholders. 

It provides that deposits may be made 


at any time and in any amount (not less 
than $5.00 at any one time) towards 
future deposits due on a contract. 

By the use of this plan you may make 
the contract fully paid in any number 
of years you wish. 

At present the company is paying 4.7% 
interest on savings in this fund. 





PHILIP STANHOPE, 
Earl of Chesterfield 


prevailing passion, and another has an- 
other, yet their operations are much the 
same; and whatever engages or disgusts, 
pleases or offends you in others, will 
engage, disgust, please or offend others 
in you. 





The Graces 


A thousand little things, not separately 
to be defined, conspire to form these 
graces, this je ne sais quoi that always 
pleases. A pretty person, genteel mo- 
tions, a proper degree of dress, an har- 
monious voice, something open and 
cheerful in the countenance, but with- 
out laughing; a distinct and properly 
varied manner of speaking; all these 
things, and many others, are necessary 
ingredients in the composition of the 
pleasing je ne sais quoi, which every- 
body feels, though nobody can describe. 
Observe carefully, then, what displeases 
or pleases you, in others, and be per- 
suaded, that, in general, the same thing 
will please or displease others in you. 
Having mentioned laughing, I must par- 
ticularly warn you against it; and I could 
heartily wish that you may often be seen 
to smile, but never heard to laugh while 
you live. Frequent and loud laughter is 
the characteristic of folly and ill man- 
ners; it is the manner in which the mob 
express their silly joy at silly things; 
and they call it being merry. In my 
mind there is nothing so illiberal and 
so ill-bred as audible laughter. 





Flattery 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate as- 
sentation degrade, as much as indiscrimi- 
nate contradiction and noisy debate dis- 
gust. But a modest assertion of one’s 
own opinion, and a complaisant acqui- 
escence in other people’s, preserve dig- 
nity. 


. a 
Vulgar, low expressions, awkward mo- 


tions and address, villify, as they imply 
either a very low turn of mind, or low 
education, and low company. 


Use a Note Book 


Make the same inquiries, wherever you 
are, concerning the revenues, the mili- 
tary establishment, the trade, the com- 
merce, and the police of every country. 
And you would do well to keep a blank 
paper book, which the Germans call an 
album; and there, instead of desiring, as 
they do, every fool they meet with to 
scribble something, write down all these 
things, as soon as they come to your 
knowledge from good authorities. 
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The Graphic Selling Process 


By Leon Gilbert Simon 


Leur Gilbert Simon, former president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, is not only one of the most 
successful agents in the metropolis, but is 
one of the most ingenious and conscien- 
tious. No one in the business gives more 
thought to mapping out a case, to plan- 
ning the approach and inlerview. Hts 
principal success has been with the graphic 
process method of selling, an idea which 
he adopted by reason of his early expe- 
rience in engineering. A graduate of the 
Columbia School of Mines, he went into 
statistical engineering work and was en- 
gineer for the Bureay of Engineering Sta- 
tistics until it passed out of the field. Au- 
thor of two books, “Inheritance Taxation” 
and “Business Insurance,’ he is now en- 
gaged on another volume which will bear 
the title, “Graphic Selling Process.’ Mr. 
Simon is with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

The best sales argument that has been 
devised has but a limited longevity. The 
busy business man may be sufficiently 
induced to make the necessary purchase 
of insurance at the moment, but the 
events of his business are so continu- 
ously crowded before him that soon he 
forgets all the important details of the 
insurance presentation. The selling ar- 
guments percolate through his brain as 
rain will seep through sand and eventu- 
ally he will retain but little knowledge, 
if any, of the original insurance plan 
which he purchases. This state of af- 
fairs is only natural. The prospect is 
interested in his business more than any- 
thing else and his inability to retain the 
necessary insurance information is the 
natural result of this condition. There- 
fore, the life insurance producer is pre- 
sented with a situation that is very dif- 
ficult to solve unless he resorts to other 
than the customary methods. 


Why Group Idea Appeals to Author 


The writer of this article, having been 
trained in engineering graphs, decided 
Some years ago that the same principles 
that apply to the graphic portrayal of an 
engineering problem could likewise be 
applied to the insurance problems of the 
Prospect. After a series of early ex- 
Periments it was found very advanta- 
die to devise a chart that would be 
individual and specific in each case. A 
report is then drawn up outlining in 
words the purpose of the chart and this 
nal teport which includes the chart is 
8iven to the prospect for his permanent 
poteession. There is an attempt made 
P make these reports and the corre- 
sponding charts as attractive as possible 
a encourage the prospect to review 
E f. report from time to time and then 
We resh his memory on the entire insur- 
ance problem. It was found by previ- 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York City 


ous experiment that no insurance report 
without charts would impress the pros- 
pect to the same extent as in the cases 
where the charts were added. In other 
words the analysis of an insurance prob- 
lem described only by words and phrases 
is not so convincing as one which in- 
cludes a graphic chart. 

When the prospect is sold on an idea 
which is presented by word of mouth his 
ear conveys to his brain what he hears 
and since the agent is not always present 


Leon Gilbert Simon 


there is practically no repetition of the 
sales idea and eventually the prospect 
forgets most of it. Of course, if the 
prospect had a phonographic record of 
the ideas embodied in the sale he could 
refresh his memory by playing the rec- 
ord, but, on the other hand, if he had 
the record he probably would not use it. 
He might prefer a record of Amos ’n 
Andy instead. 

How else can the prospect be ap- 
proached so as to give him a permanent 
idea of his insurance problems? The 
answer is found by the approach to the 
eye as well as to the ear. In other words 
give the prospect a picture of his prob- 
lems and their offset through insurance. 
It is more probable that he will be able 
to interpret the picture than to remem- 
ber the details without a picture. There 
is a natural tendency on the part of the 
brain to retain more readily that which 
it receives through the eye than the im- 
pression it receives through the ear. It, 
therefore, follows that simple and un- 
derstandable charts are of the greatest 
value to the agent and the prospect 
alike. It helps the agent add pictorial 


conviction to his argument and it gives 
the prospect a permanent impression of 
the entire analysis. 

In making charts it must be clearly 
understood that the chart must be un- 
derstandable to the prospect and, there- 
fore, simplicity is the most important es- 
sential in chart making. Too many 
charts have been devised which are cum- 
bersome and very difficult to interpret 
by the layman. The chart should be de- 
vised for the purpose of illustrating a 





at Work on a Chart 


simple idea in a simple and direct fash- 
ion. The most efficient chart is one that 
is so simple that a child can understand 
it. The minute a chart becomes compli- 
cated it loses.most of its value as far 
as the layman is concerned. 


Favors Colored Graphs 


The writer found that the most effi- 
cient charts were those which were col- 
ored with crayon. Naturally, the best 
chart is the one which makes the most 
favorable impression upon the prospect. 
The writer found that colored graphs al- 
ways create a more instantaneous reac- 
tion than black and white. As an exam- 
ple of graph process it is not difficult to 
have drawn a chart to illustrate, say, the 
Stock Retirement Plan of a business in- 
surance case. 

Such a chart can be used for explana- 
tory purposes in either partnership or 
corporation cases to retire the decedent’s 
interest. This chart is based on the as- 
sumption that there are six members of 
the firm involved. Therefore, upon the 
death of one there will be five survivors. 
The chart indicates that the members of 


| | Most Efficient Chart 


Stat enicacwctkadhides 





The writer found that the most effi- 
cient charts were those which were col- 
ored with crayon. The most efficient 
chart is considered that which makes the 
most favorable impression upon the pros- 
pect. The writer found that colored 
graphs always create a more instantan- 
eous reaction than black and white 
graphs. 





the firm (Business) pay annual premiums 
tu the life insurance company. These 
members and the insurance company are 
bound by an agreement (Life Insurance 
policies). The policies are then made 
payable to a bank as trustee. Therefore, 
when death occurs the life insurance 
company directs the proceeds of the de- 
cedent’s policy to the bank acting as 
special trustee. 
A Special Trust Agreement 

A special trust agreement has been 
effected to retire the decedent’s interest 
in the business. This agreement is be- 
tween members of the firm who pay 
premiums, and the bank acting as spe- 
cial trustee. When one member of the 
firm dies, the bank, as trustee receiving 
the insurance proceeds from the life in- 
surance company, immediately turns over 
the decedent’s interest in the business 
to the five surviving members of the 
firm. Therefore each of the five sur- 
vivors receives a share of the decedent’s 
business, as indicated in the chart. The 
bank acting as trustee then sets aside 
the insurance proceeds and forms a sep- 
arate trust fund to take care of the de- 
cedent’s beneficiaries. By previous trust 
agreement the decedent arranged for this 
special Life Insurance Trust, which pro- 
vides that, when the bank receives the 
proceeds in payment of his interest in 
the business, said trustee shall imme- 
diately invest the moneys received and 
pay a life income to his wife, an income 
to his son to age 25 and then the son 
to receive his entire share, an educa- 
tional fund for his daughter, and a char- 
itable bequest. Therefore the chart il- 
lustrates the liquidation and transmis- 
sion of the business interest and its final 
conversion by a separate trust which 
carries out all of the decedent’s inten- 
tions. 

Skill a Matter of Practice 

In making graphic charts a consider- 
able amount of experimental work must 
be performed by the agent. Skill in do 
ing this work is mostly a matter of 
practice and the more attempts the agent 
makes, the more efficient become the 
charts. The early stages of making 
charts may be somewhat discouraging 
but eventually one notices rapid strides 
and considerable improvement in the 
work. It is somewhat like playing a vio- 
lin for the first time. The sounds which 
are emitted are more like shrieks than 
music but after considerable practice the 
player produces musical tones which are 
more appéaline to the ear. Practice does 
not necessarily make perfect, but in 
graphic chart work it makes for im- 
provement and helps the agent bring 
conviction.-to. the prospect. 
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Elliott Hall’s connection with 
Company as General Agent. 








of six hundred thousand over 


and wish him many more ten 
the cause of Life Insurance. 
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J. ELLIOTT HALL 


GENERAL AGENT, PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
50 CHURCH ST., 


The month of May, 1931, marked the Tenth Anniversary of J. 


» ae SUPERVISOR 


YEARS 


OF PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
As the result of his inspiring and 


progressive leadership his agency has now in force on its books 
over two hundred millions of Business. 


In this anniversary month his agency forgot that there was a business 
depression and paid for nearly three millions of business—a gain 


May of 1930. 


We, his associates, congratulate Elliott Hall on his accomplishments 
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Most men would have folded up and 
quit if they had received a message 
similar to one given to Charles N. Sa- 
mons, a Newark jewelry salesman, in 
1925 by a physician. 

The message was a death sentence. 
He was told that the condition, of his 
health was such that he had but a short 
time on this earth. 












































“You have but one chance in a thou- 
sand of living six months,” said his 
physician. 

















Depressing as the message was in it- 
self it could not have come at a more 
inopportune time because Samons had 
just left a hospital where his wife had 
given birth to a baby. 


























Samons thought of his wife; thought 
of his baby, and it took him but a mo- 
ment to make up his mind that he was 
going to win the chance in a thousand 
and prove the doctor to be a poor 
prophet. He put up the gamest kind of 
a fight. The six months went by; then 
another year and a half during most of 
which time he was confined to his home. 
After that he started out to make a new 
living—began his business life all over 
rgain—and it was insurance which ab- 
sorbed his attention. 

































































































Had Been in Jewelry Business 














At the time that Samons received the 
loctor’s verdict he was in the jewelry 
business, an outstanding traveling sales- 


man in that line. He has always been 
N original worker and in jewelry he had 
handled designs which the other sales- 
men didn’t have in their samples. Al- 
rays he has done his own thinking; been 
careful planner. 


The reason he decided to go into in- 
urance was because he had not been 
dequately insured. The more he thought 
the plight of his wife and child, if he 
ould die, the angrier he got because 
€ had never been sold sufficient insur- 
t€ to protect his family. There was 
° reason why he could not have bought 
large line because his income as a 
Welty Salesman was a large one. He 
gan to think of the plight of others in 
€ same position as himself and deter- 
lined that if he recovered and could go 
ton the street and sell he would not 
- Content until he had adequately pro- 
tted as many people as he could con- 
* There was plenty of time to think 
out insurance as he sat in his home 
Cuperating from his illness. He, there- 
ve, Started to prepare himself and read 
the insurance text books and insur- 
ce articles which he could find. ‘The 
¥ pook he read, and it gave him a 
of inspiration, was written by J. B. 
"yea of San Francisco. 
ae all this time spent in reading 
ut insurance Samons paid little at- 
'on to figures, charts and tables, but 
eet the fundamentals of insur- 
* and when he went into the field it 
ov the insurance picture in mind. 
di was he on the subject that he 
ittle trouble in communicating that 
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picture. 
estates. 

“Here’s what insurance can do for you 
and your family and your business,” was 
his message. Never, “Here’s what it will 
cost you.” Even after his six years of 
experience as an agent he ‘does not talk 


It was always in the form of 





ROUTING A DEATH SENTENCE 


An Agent, Told He Had One Chance In a Thousand To Live Six Months, 
Is Now a Prudential Leader 


He went on the theory that 
every man has four paramount interests: 


vass man. 


himself, his family, his business, his 
estate. It is no trick to get a man talk- 
ing about himself and his family. He 
knows about a man’s business before he 
goes in. The conversation soon con- 


oF 


_ 


L. to R.: Charles Samons and A. E. N. Gray, Ass’t Secretary of The Prudential 


rates nor say, “I want you to buy in- 
surance.” 


Has Paid for $1,500,000 this Year 


Samons is one of the most successful 
agents of the Prudential. So far this 
year he has paid for about $1,500,000. 

At the beginning he was a cold can- 


verges on the estate. Not all men can 
buy enough insurance to make the estate 
large enough to provide the necessary 
income after death of the principal, but 
if a man is in a going business, or has 
an income, he can at least make a start 
on his insurance program; and it is up 
to the agent to follow through until the 


Strategy In Handling People 


As its title would imply, “Strategy 
in Handling People,” one of the books 
of 1931, contains any number of tips 
which life agents can use to advantage 
in their business. The book is made up 
of intimate personal stories of well 
known men of both past and present, 
and of conclusions that the authors ar- 
rive at as a result of analyzing their ex- 
periences. Stories of such men as the 
following are included: Herbert Hoover, 
Mussolini, Alexander Graham Belk, . J. 
Pierpont Morgan, David Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, 
General John J. Pershing, James J. Hill, 
John Wanameker and Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

To the authors, Ewing T. Webb and 
John J. B. Morgan, associate professor 
of psychology of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, The Eastern Underwriter is in- 
debted for reprinting some of their con- 
clusions; also to the publishers, Boulton, 
Pierce & Co. of Chicago. 

Here are some extracts from the book: 

Personal Interest Appeal 


To win the other fellow’s liking and co- 
operation remember that his personal in- 
terests are different from your own. 
Keep in mind his habits and hobbies; 


the things he has done, the things he 
owns; his knowledge, his opinions, and 
his name; the people and the things he 
reveres; his wants and his needs. 

With people who are especially im- 
portant to you, it often pays to post 
yoursélf ahead of time on their inter- 
ests and perhaps to work out some plan 
for keeping yourself posted. When 
dealing with groups, you can often dis- 
play sincere respect for their customs 
and habits by yourself adopting some of 
them. 

a 

When you encounter objections or re- 
sistance of any sort ask yourself this 
question: “Can the point be conceded 
without risking my main purpose?” In 
bringing people around to your way of 
thinking, make as many “minor conces- 
sions” as you can. Sometimes, in yield- 
ing to such opposition, it even pays to 
withdraw completely for the time being. 

If you are up against strong resistance 
to your main point it is often wise to 
delay the issue. This gives the other 
man a chance to reconsider and provides 
you with an opportunity to reorganize 
your campaign. 

* * 

If objections and complaints must be 

met head-on try to get a “Yes-Response” 


(Continued on Page 105) 


line is built up to the proper proportions. 
Many a man to whom Samons has talked 
who thinks he is adequately insured if 
he carries $25,000 or $50,000 insurance is 
shown that the line should be doubled, 
and frequently it is doubled. 


In a talk with a reporter for this paper 
Mr. Samons said: 


“IT am a believer in the triumph of mind 
over matter. We can do pretty much 
what we set out on doing. There should 
be a lot of the Christian Scientist in every 
life insurance man because he can com- 
municate that spirit to others. When 
you are talking with some one who feels 
that you have his best interests at heart 
it is not difficult to influence him; and 
that is the sort of relationship which ev- 
ery insurance man should have if he is 
to be continuously successful. If the 
agent is not sincere he cannot communi- 
cate a feeling of security to others. When 
I talk insurance to a man I mean what 
I say, and he feels it instinctively. Fre- 
quently I find that people don’t know 
much about insurance even when they 
are insured. They may have bought be- 
cause they thought they were getting a 
bargain, or because they liked some one, 
and often they are surprised when they 
find what can be accomplished with in- 
surance proceeds. 


“ll never forget one experience I had 
with a man who had gone into a new 
business where money for a time grew 
on trees and he bought insurance of some 
one of the good fellow type as a favor 
to the agent. After a serious discussion 
about his insurance he suddenly compre- 
hended that he had one of the best busi- 
ness contracts in the world and that the 
only trouble with it was that the con- 
tract was not big enough. So he made 
his line large enough to cover the situa- 
tion. 


Don’t Buy Insurance as a Favor 


“Insurance should never be bought just 
to do some one a favor. If you are go- 
ing to buy it at all there must be a rea- 
son for it, and the more attention given 
to the reason the better. If you know 
why you are buying insurance and are 
convinced that you should have it you are 
not going to drop it through any whim 
or because you want funds for some- 
thing less important. Too often a sale 
is made just for the satisfaction of see- 
ing a man sign an application when if 
the man signs the application for an in- 
adequate amount or for the wrong kind 
of insurance the results can be tragic. I 
am always serious when I talk insurance 
because it is such a serious proposition. 
I have my mind ever on his future estate, 
and I keep it there. For almost two 
years I sold insurance mentally before 
I sold it physically.” 


One of Mr. Samons’ favorite contracts 
is the Retirement Annuity bond. He gen- 
erally gets check with application, and 
he spends little time talking about inher- 
itance taxes and technique. He feels 
that the public’s comprehension of what 
insurance really means is growing and 
that the time is coming when people will 
voluntarily go to an agent’s office just 
as they now do to a doctor’s or a law- 
yer’s, and will have their future econom- 
ic needs supplied. . 


“And why shouldn’t they?” he asked. 
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What the Association Movement Means 


To the Individual Life Underwriter 


The Life Underwriters of this country have just come through a test of the 
fundamental soundness of the system of agency representation that adds lustre 
to an already glorious record of achievement. During a period of World depres- 
sion from which no business has been exempt, Life Insurance has stood up as no 
other business has and the public has had to take not a dollar of shrinkage in 


its investment in Life Insurance Protection. And the service that the Life 





Underwriters have given to clients has been maintained and augmented rather 


than lessened in importance and extent. 


Another outstanding fact of great significance for the Association Movement 
is that the high standards of competitive practice that have marked this busi- 


ness in the years of prosperity still obtain through the instrumentality of the 


Life Underwriters Associations throughout this country. 


Every Life Underwriter should remember that he individually benefits from 
these favorable conditions in his business and that his loyalty to the association 
movement should bind him even more strongly to such affiliations under present 


conditions than in more favorable times. 


LEON GILBERT SIMON 
New York City 
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THE MIRACLE MAN Of SYRACUSE 


William L. Boyce, Who Took a $3,000,000 Agency in 1928, Built It Into 


Production Now Running $22,000,000 a Year: Paid Part of His University 
Expenses By Appearing in Ring as Boxer; Has Many Young Men 


If there is any such thing as a miracle 
in the insurance business some people 
would find it in the achievement of Wil- 
liam L. Boyce, who arrived in Syracuse, 
N.Y, a stranger to the town, took hold 
of a $3,000,000 agency, and built it to a 
point where it is going at a clip of $22,- 
000,000 at the present time. True, Syra- 
cuse is a city with many industries and 
auniversity, surrounded by a rich farm- 
ing country and having not so far away 
many cities and towns in which the 
Boyce agency can work, one of them 
being Rochester, and likewise Mr. Boyce 
has twenty-four counties, but even at that 
what he has in the way of territory is 
along way removed in insurance poten- 
tialities from such a place as New York 
City where the number of agencies do- 
ing in excess of $20,000,000 a year can be 
counted without much mental effort. 

Some Reasons for Success 


W. W. Klingman, vice-president of the 
Equitable, in charge of production, and 
Mr. Boyce’s “boss” for years, thinks one 
of the principal reasons for Mr. Boyce’s 
success is that he will never admit: that 
he is licked. Boyce’s assistant manager, 
D. L. Roberts, thinks another important 
reason is that Boyce is a life insurance 
genius; that he will never ask any of his 
men to do anything that he doesn’t do 
himself; and that his organization will go 
to the bat for him because they have 
found from experience that when he talks 
turkey he means just what he says. Boyce 
himself thinks that there are two mighty 
Important words in the English language 
which should guide salesmen and they are 
“self discipline.” If a salesman has self- 
control, will follow instructions and get 
out and work, nothing will stop him. 
He also believes that people will not 
be interested in you unless you are in- 
terested in them; that friendship starts 
through sympathy and understanding; 
and that once a man is convinced that 
the general agent is anxious for the 
agent to succeed, seeds of loyalty are 
sown which sprout into real personal at- 
tachment. 
Every agent in the Boyce office is on 
the job at 8 o’clock in the morning. They 
ave to be on time at the office and the 
same thing applies at the school. If an 
gent is late he is fined a dollar. Fre- 
quently the first man to arrive at the 

ce is Boyce and the fine goes for him, 
00. One day as he was about to enter 
he building a policyholder stopped him 
nthe street and told him a long story. 
“oyce couldn’t offend the man by cut- 
ing the story short, so he arrived at his 
fice a minute late. As there were twen- 
y-hine agents awaiting him, listening to 
at story in the street cost him nearly 
”). He paid up, by the way, without 
Ving an alibi. 

His Background 

But you can’t get much of a line on 

Syow Without knowing his background. 
ted larger cities there is naturally a 

om Cy to accept people at face value. 
Reigate one has a desk personality; 
Soy oe less social routine; the trip 
© the oti — “or from the office 

ge , or wherever one goes 
€ leaves the office. Few people 
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By Clarence Axman 


appreciate what the other fellow has gone 
through to get to the position he has 
won. In New York, Syracuse and other 


cities one never stops to think that his 
acquaintance or friend might have been 
brought up on a farm, or been a humble 





WILLIAM L. BOYCE 


clerk or been down and out at one time 
or another. Somehow there is a feeling 
that the other fellow has always been 
a success, if he is a success. And the 
reason for all this, of course, is that 
people fit so naturally into grooves and 
so quickly adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, that they rarely seem out of 
the picture. 


To understand William L. Boyce it is ~ 


necessary to take a look at his back- 
ground. He was brought up on a ranch 
in North Dakota where at an extreme- 
ly early age he learned how to handle 
horses and cattle. Now there is no ani- 
mal more intelligent than a horse and 
there never was one which did not soon 
learn whether he was being handled by 
a master. Young Boyce had plenty of 
experience with horses and every kind 
of horses and if it was a case of clash 
of wills—the boy pitted against equine 
stubbornness or viciousness—that horse 
was made tractable. It might have been 
a clash for a split minute or of a week, 
but Boyce tamed the animal. Few city 
men realize the importance of that, but 
it had a decided bearing upon this boy’s 
future because it brought out qualities of 
leadership. Ranchmen will tell you that 
there is a kinship in the characteristics 
of horses and men; that if you can man- 
age one, you can the other, too. 


Studied Theology and Went to Univer- 
sity, Too 

Boyce left the farm to be educated 
along academic lines. He went to a town 
of less than 20,000 population where there 
are two colleges. The town is Grand 
Forks, N. D., and the. institutions were 
the State University and Wesleyan Col- 


lege, the latter theological. Boyce at- 
tended both of them. He is a graduate 
of the university and he studied theology 
for two years at Wesleyan. Why he 
took this course was not ascertained by 
the writer, but possibly he thought that 
some day he might become a clergyman. 
He was on his own resources at Grand 
Forks; worked his way through, and 
some of the funds he picked up for his 
expenses were from the prize ring. He 
was a handy man with his gloves, a natu- 
ral born fighter. He was a good student, 
too. Dr. Robertson, president of Wesle- 
yan College, told the writer that Boyce 
as a student and a man made such a 
fine and lasting impression upon him that 
he stops over in Syracuse for a visit 
every time he comes East and can spare 
the time. 

An amazing thing in all this is that 
Boyce’s health was not so good, but he 
wouldn’t admit he was licked and _ his 
success in the ring showed how he built 
himself up physically. If the good Dr. 
Robertson thought that the Methodist 
pulpit was to gain a most promising re- 
cruit in William L. Boyce he was dis- 
appointed because instead of entering the 
ranks of the clergymen the latter be- 
came an insurance agent in Fargo, N.D. 


An Agent in North Dakota 


The first month was a nightmare. He 
didn’t sell a policy. 

“Guess you picked the wrong calling.” 
said one of his fellow agents. 

“It takes more than a month to lick 
me,” commented Boyce, very low in 
spirits but all the more determined to 
prove that if other people could sell in- 
surance he could, too. The next day he 
sold a policy for $1,000 to a man run- 
ning a small grocery store. He had been 
using an unfortunate approach for thirty 
days, as follows: “You don’t want any 
life insurance, do you?” 

For an entire month everybody an- 
swered “No.” Boyce had a whale of a 
surprise when the groceryman answered 
“Yes.” About that time Boyce changed 
to an affirmative approach, completely 
reconstructing his opening sentences. La- 
ter, he wrote three more policies on this 
groceryman for whom he holds an affec- 
tionate regard as he figures that he wrote 
that policy at just the psychological time 
and was started off on the right road. 

In 1917 Mr. Boyce joined an officers’ 
training camp and was an officer in the 
army two and a half years. He went 
overseas early, detached. In the Argonne 
engagement he was gassed and was in 
hospitals sometime, in France and later 
in the United States. 

As an agent in Fargo Mr. Boyce aver- 
aged about $250,000 a year. His experi- 
ence there was invaluable, as much of his 
work was done in rural communities 
where often a doctor had to travel many 
miles to make the medical examination. 
North Dakota is decidedly an agricultural 
state as there are only slightly over 100,- 
000 people living in cities of the entire 
population of 700,000. While in Fargo 
Mr. Boyce spent three years with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
part of the time did a lot of work in 
cleaning up cases. He was a district 


manager. He speedily learned the value 
of being definite; of sticking to the case 
at hand; of not leaving the job until the 
job was done. He also appreciated that 
there is so much work and detail in the 
correct selling of life insurance that the 
agent should collect as well as sell, and 
he formed the habit of getting the check, 
or at least a part of the premium, along 
with the app. 

There is nothing which irritates him 
more than the good fellowship, careless 
type of agent who covers a lot of terri- 
tory, sees a lot of people, makes a lot 
of “sales” and then doesn’t follow 
through by getting the money. “No won- 
der his business doesn’t stick.” he says. 


In St. Paul With Klingman 


Fargo was in the territory of the W. 
W. Klingman agency, St. Paul, and W. 
W. Klingman was watching Boyce care- 
fully. Finally, he called him into the 
agency at St. Paul and made him super- 
intendent of agencies. The Klingman 
agency is one of the best in the United 
States; does about $45,000,000 a year; 
and from it have been graduated some of 
the leaders in the business, now scat- 
tered about the country in important 
insurance posts. Boyce is a tremendous 
admirer of Klingman; regards him as the 
best student of human nature he has 
ever met; and thinks that his experience 
in St. Paul was akin to attending a real 
business university. 

In 1928 Mr. Boyce was transferred to 
Syracuse by the Equitable. He went to 
this agency, then a $3,000,000 annual pro- 
duction office, in April. By the end of 
1929 he had tripled the production as it 
was $10,500,000. In 1930 the agency did 
$19,500,000, of which $1,500,000 was group 
insurance. He put on a very large num- 
ber of young men and his theory in this 
is that if young men make good an agen- 
cy has a wonderful foundation for the 
yeas to come as these men develop. Also, 
it is an inspiration to the older men in 
the agency to go out and match the 
achievements of the young fellows. Mr. 
30yce appreciates what part in achieve- 
ment pride plays. If everybody is in a 
rut an agency is in a rut. If everybody 
is up and doing nothing can stop the 
agency from leaping ahead. 


Finding Prospects 


The Boyce agency devotes a great deal 
of time to prospecting, working out lists 
very carefully. While great stress is 
placed on self discipline, doing everythng 
possible in development of talent and in- 
itiative, the men are not left too much 
on their own resources. New agents are 
asked to make two cold canvasses a day; 
to make two contacts, even’if it is only 
a matter of saying “How do you do” or 
some other goodwill brief interview; to 
see two old policyholders; to see two 
men recommended by old policyholders. 
That makes eight interviews in all. They 
are also required to write two letters 
daily, which may describe an insurance 
need or be a follow up. It is impera- 
tive in this agency for agents to keep 
records; to get a line on themselves to 
check themselves up. Also, for the offi- 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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take this means of expressing to Underwriters 






































in general, Life Underwriters in particular, 


and the Life Insurance Press, their sincere 
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Come one, come all 
And kindly pray 
That this old dog 
May have his day. 
Cordially 
Cliff 
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. of Pa—America’s Pioneer 





In INSURANCE EDUCATION 





What a boon it would be to life in- 
surance if all colleges and universities in 
the country took their insurance courses 
as seriously as does the University of 
Pennsylvania. Staid though the reputa- 
tion of Philadelphia may be, there is 
nothing slow about the manner in which 
the city’s chief educational institution has 
developed insurance in all its branches. 
A thousand students graduate each year 
fully appreciating the significance, for 
theirs has not been a “snap course.” 
Penn’s insurance department can justi- 
fably be looked upon as a pioneer. It 
has a number of distinctions. Not only 
is it the first of its kind in any American 
university but it leads similar depart- 
ments in the variety of courses offered, 
the size of the staff and the number of 
students to whom instruction is given. 
Although insurance courses are given 
today in eighty-five or so American col- 
legiate institutions, only a few of the 
larger universities have insurance de- 
partments. If each of the million stu- 
dents who are now enrolled each year in 
higher educational institutions could get 
an insight into the significance of in- 
surance the influence on coming genera- 
tions would be impossible’ to conceive. 
Much of the skepticism as well as the 
ignorance of the masses would be wiped 
away and field representatives of the 
compani¢s could attack their work in far 
more confident manner. 


Influence of Dr. Huebner 


The founding of the Penn insurance 
department dates back to 1906, when 
there was placed in charge the highly 
tespected Dr. S. S. Huebner, now senior 
Msurance professor of the university’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce and dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. He had intro- 
duced insurance courses at Pennsyl- 
Vania in 1904, 

It would be difficult to properly evalu- 
ate Dr. Huebner’s influence on insurance 


By J. Dixon Calderwood 


education. He had fought for it steadily 
and patiently during the past twenty- 
seven years and today is waging a 
stronger battle than ever. He realizes 
that education will lead the way toward 
the public becoming insurance-minded 
and works to hasten this day. Writing 
in “The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science” sev- 
eral years ago he made this sane ob- 
servation: 


Universities Must Pave Way 


“Insurance is fully as worthy of being 
introduced into the school system below 
collegiate grades as are most of the com- 
merce and finance subjects that now find 
a place in the high school curriculum. 
But that will never happen on any large 
and permanent scale unless it comes from 
the top down. All great educational ideas 
percolate downward from the top, and 
as a general proposition it is the higher 
institution of learning that is the orig- 
inal sponsor. 


“And from there through the devel- 
opment of teachers and text-book equip- 
ment, the subject gradually finds its way 
down layer by layer, until the masses 
receive the benefit of the instruction that 
they ought to have. What an incentive, 


therefore, to effect an adequate and per- 
manent establishment of insurance edu- 
cation in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing.” 

Assisting Dr. Huebner at Penn are a 
staff of fourteen thoroughly trained and 
comprising 


competent instructors, the 


largest insurance department faculty in 
the country. Of these five are profes- 
sors and four are assistant professors, 
all holding the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Their influence has been 
great, because in addition to teaching 
many of these men have written books 
on insurance which are the basis of in- 
struction in educational institutions 
throughout the world. 

The faculty includes in addition to 
Chairman Huebner: Professors Charles 
K. Knight, Harry J. Loman, Clarence A. 
Kulp and George Hoffman; Assistant 
Professors David A. McCahan, Edward 
L. McKenna, Stephen B. Sweeney and 
Clyde McCarty Kahler; Instructors John 
F. Jeremiah, George L. Amrhein, Henry 
E. Everding, Chester A. Kline and David 
A. Locke. 

Space does not permit a recital of all 
of Dr. Huebner’s contributions to the 
welfare of the business. But he has 
served it in numerous capacities. From 
1912 to 1916 he served as special expert 
to the Merchant Marine Committee of 
the House of Representatives, being in 
charge of the shipping investigation 
which led to the passage of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 and the creation of the 
United States Shipping Board. From 
1919 to 1923 he also served as special 
expert in charge of the Marine Insur- 
ance Investigation which led to the cre- 
ation of the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicates and the passage of the Model 
Federal Marine Insurance Law of March 
4, 1922, During the years 1918 to 1923, 
1926, 1927, 1929, and 1930 he further 
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Center picture shows faculty of the insurance department: front row, left to right—Charles K. Knight, David A. McCahan, Solomon S. Huebner, and Harry J. 
Loman ; second row, Clyde Kahler, John F. Jeremiah, George Hoffman, Stephen B. Sweeney and Clarence A. Kulp; top row, George L. Amrhein, Henry E. Ever- 
ding, Chester A. Kline, Edward L. McKenna and David A. Locke. 


served as special expert in insurance to 
the United States Shipping Board. He 
has been for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee to the 
Insurance Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Volumes on all phases of the business 
have been written and edited by Dr. 
Huebner. He organized and edited seven 
volumes on Insurance and Organized 
Security and Produce Markets, published 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He is likewise edi- 
tor of the Appleton “Life Insurance” se- 
ries. During the past three years Dr. 
Huebner has played a prominent part in 
the creation and development of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and he has been Dean since its inception. 


Dr. David McCahan 

Dr. David McCahan, assistant profes- 
sor of insurance, is also closely identi- 
fied with the American College activi- 
ties, being secretary and assistant dean. 
Prior to joining Pennsylvania, Dr. Mc- 
Cahan was for some time assistant man- 
ager of the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been a special lecturer at the 
Washington College of Accountancy, a 
special editor on the revision of Web- 
sters New International Dictionary, a 
contributing editor to Life Association 
News, and writer of numerous insurance 
articles. In addition to being well-versed 
in life insurance, Dr. McCahan is known 
as somewhat of an expert on automobile 
insurance. 

Students in the courses can benefit in 
either of two ways. They are afforded 
training which will aid them to earn a 
good living in the insurance business, or 
if taken merely as education they es- 
tablish a point of view helpful toward 
sounder financial living. The student 
body reached by the Pennsylvania in- 
surance faculty shows a steady growth, 
enrollment in all courses totaling about 
2,500 in the last academic year. And it 
is significant, as Penn instructors point 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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What’s Wrong With Our 
CIRCULAR LETTERS? 


Russel Crouse, the clever young col- 
unnist of the New York Evening Post 
once said: “New spinach does not dif- 
fer greatly from canned spinach, if you 
do not eat either.” 

By the same token, a really good life 
insurance circular does not differ greatly 
from a poor one—if you do not resort 
to circularizing. 

This introduction, therefore, gently 
hints the thought that if you are not in- 
terested in circularizing, you might just 
as well stop right where you are. Which 
ishere. . . But, by and large, gener- 
ally speaking, life insurance men perpe- 
trate more poor letters—well, I almost 
said “than men in any other line of which 
I know.” I will not be as cruel as all 
that. But, assuredly, they produce more 
poor letters than good ones. And if you 
doubt that, I will modify the statement 
to “they produce more poor letters than 
they should.” 

What Is Missing Which Should Hold 

the Attention 

Now, what is wrong with these circu- 
lars? What is the reason for the prev- 
lent dullness? What is missing from 
them ? How can we improve these let- 
ters? It is my purpose to answer these 
questions in detail. 

I have spoken to many of my friends 
who circularize, and, in the main, the 
feeling seems to be that our old friend, 
Mr. Law-of-Average, is supposed to take 
care of the whole thing, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of preparation, plan- 
ing, or proper follow-up work. In other 
words, these chaps seem to feel that 
if they send out enough letters—good 
or bad—that is all that is necessary. This 
explains why most of their letters lack 
friendliness, and are cold, and hard and 
memotional. John Howie Wright, edi- 
‘or and publisher of Postage and The 
Mailbag, said last fall, in a talk he de- 
‘vered before the Direct Mail Advertis- 
Ing Association Convention in Milwau- 
ve The soul of a letter is what the 
etter emotionally expresses. In the aver- 
= letter, the soul is almost dead. Most 
— are poor because they lack friend- 
ae They are neither friendly nor 
‘mrendly. They are neuter. After all, 
. all know salesmen who come to our 
a to get orders. To what class of 
oo do you give orders? To the 
oe salesman, of course. Why, then, 
an you not put more friendliness into 
Your letters 2” 
an” as Mr. Wight closed his speech 
slg demonstration of “defrosting” 
hy Specimen letters, and making them 
' endly, I plan doing the same thing at 
hm Me Ose of this article, taking as ex- 
me €s three life insurance letters which 

zs turned over to me by clients. 

$ Insurance Man Entirely at Fault? 


cone the meantime, let’s return to 
with ee question. “What is wrong 
ur € circulars?” And let us add a 
ae: “Ts the life insurance man 
questi? at fault?” As far as the latter 
pony Me concerned, emphatically no. 
in efore me, at the moment, a 
ies letters prepared and multi- 
pany. f by a large life insurance com- 

Y, tor distribution among its agencies, 


By Mervin L. Lane 


to aid agents in selecting “the right 
type” letter to use for this work. There 
are some twenty-five letters, and I am 
certain, were it possible to publish them 
here, you would agree with me when I 
say that they are the worst specimens 
of twentieth-century (or any century) 
composition ever discovered. These let- 
ters could not have been composed. They 
were decomposed. They show clearly 
that the letters were prepared either in 
haste, or by persons who did not under- 
stand letter psychology. It is unfortu- 
nate, I think, that such poor specimens 
should be used as a guide to represen- 
tatives of this company, throughout the 
country, for these faulty letters are thus 
multiplied, over and over again. 


Too Much Dullness 


Most life insurance letters are dull. 
And most of them are cheaply repro- 
duced, on bad stationery, and even at a 
distance, smack of circularization. Most 
letters use a coupon at the foot of the 
letter. It spoils the general appearance, 
and is pointless. For, it stands to rea- 
son, that if the message is attractive, 
coupon or no coupon, a response will be 
forthcoming. 

Now, what is missing from these cir- 
culars? Mostly, plain, understandable 
verbiage, good looks, simplicity, careful 
planning, and follow-ups. By planning, 
I not only mean careful thought as to 
the wording of the letter, but also, wheth- 
er it applies to the list to be used. By 
“good looks,” I mean the appearance of 
the envelope, the letterhead, the address- 
ing job, proper spelling of the names, 
and accurate fill-in work on the letter 
itself. 


Improving Letters 


How can we improve these letters? 
Mainly, by following the very points 
which are mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. And when I say above: 
“careful thought as to the wording of the 
letter, but also, whether it applies to the 
list to be used,” I have in mind, a friend 
who circularized a bunch of truckmen, 
and used, as his direct mail “appeal,” a 
letter he found floating around his 
agency, which used, as its opening 
phrase this first-paragraph explosive: 

“Think of the days when your pro- 
ductivity as a bread-winner in your 
chosen calling, is greatly reduced!” 

The letter had been used in circulariz- 
ing physicians, and other professional 
men. I submit to you that this type let- 
ter would be “over the heads” of truck- 
men. Do not infer from this that I am 
literally sneering at the truckman’s men- 
tality. Doubtless, some of them have had 
average schooling, and, too, many of 
them would understand the meaning of 
the letter. But, would it register? My 
answer is no. Certainly, not as clearly 
as a letter which would start: 

“When juggling a fifty-pound case 
will come hard to you—it will be 
mighty nice to receive a check for $100 
on the first of every month.” 

Therefore, it is obvious that in planning, 
we must watch carefully to see that the 
letter ties in with the list! And remem- 
ber that this applies when the reverse is 
the case. A letter written strictly in the 
vernacular, would not be effective in ad- 


dressing people of culture, college pro- 
fessors, attorneys, etc. 


Ten Physical Parts of a Letter 


Now, what should we watch particu- 
larly, in going ahead with a circulariz- 
ing campaign? Again to quote John 
Howie Wright, there are ten constitu- 
tional parts—or physical parts—of a let- 
ter. Here they are: 

1. Envelope—Should be of good qual- 
ity, and match the letter paper. A 
number 9 or 10 envelope is rec- 
ommended by Mr. Wright. 


2. The stamp.—A two cent stamp al- 
ways. If the letter isn’t worth first 
class postage, do not mail it. 


3. The address—Have it typewritten, 
eliminate the abbreviations, be sure 
the name and address are correct. 

4. The return address—The post of- 
fice prefers it in the upper left- 
hand corner. Do not make it too 
large. 


The letter paper—Mr. Wright 
says: “Use as good letter paper as 
the proposition will stand.” If he 
had spoken for an hour on this one 
point, he could not have said more 
than is carried in that one sen- 
tence. 

6. The letterhead—Make it attractive, 
and have it distinctive. Because 
your company gives you stationery, 
doesn’t mean it is inexpensive—as 
far as using it for your circular- 
izing is concerned. Most company 
letterheads are cluttered up, with 
the names of officers, trademarks, 
insignia of some sort, etc. Bet- 
ter buy your own letterhead, and 
you will find it will draw more re- 
plies for you. 

7. The salutation—That’s the fill-in. 
It must match the letter. Filled- 
in letters cost more, but they will 
outpull those not filled in. 

8. The type—Make sure your letter 
is typographically good, so that it 
is easy to read. Do not use long 
and involved sentences. 

9. The signature.— Process letters 
should be signed in ink. Do not 
use rubber stamp signatures. Do 
not have a letter coming from a 
man, signed by someone who has 
what is ostensibly a feminine hand. 
If your name is not on the letter- 
head, see that it is typed under the 
signature. 

10. The soul of the letter—As far as I 

know, that phrase was invented by 

John Howie himself. What a story 

it tells! If you like your company, 

your product, and if, in addition, 
you like people, you will be able to 
write a friendly letter that will have 

a soul. 


A Series of Letters 


Now, what is the thought behind that? 
My answer—and this concludes this ar- 
ticle—is given you in the three speci- 
men life insurance circulars which follow, 
and which have been “translated” from 
cold letters into friendly letters. 

Letter No. 1. Multigraphed. No date. 
Signed with rubber stamp. Printed on 
letterhead of company, showing name of 
chairman of the board, the president of 
the company, agent sending the letter, 


un 





MERVIN L. LANE 


room number, street address, city and 
telephone number. 

Dear Sir: 

Do you remember that day, back in 
your early business career, when your 
employer gave you your first increase 
in salary? You were sure, then, that 
you would be able to start saving for 
that proverbial rainy day. Did you do 
it? Probably not! And, after that, 
as your earnings increased, did you 
find it easy to save greater amounts? 
Perhaps—but probably—no. 

The Ajax Life has worked out a plan 
which simplifies saving. Through what 
we call our Pension Annuity Plan, you 
may put aside comparatively small 
amounts annually, and, while doing so, 
make certain that when you wish to 
retire—any time elected between 50 
and 70—a check will be sent to you 
monthly, as long as you live. The 
whole idea is particularly flexible, and 
we are sure you will be pleased to 
know how large an income can be 
guaranteed for comparatively small 
yearly deposits. Would you not like to 
enjoy that same sense of satisfaction 
enjoyed by the man who sent us the 
following letter: 

“Some years ago I undertook a pro- 
gram of purchasing your Pension An- 
nuities, and now that I have complet- 
ed it, I wish to express to you my great 
appreciation of the service you ren- 
dered. The completed plan provides 
me with a Life Annuity of $4,800. On 
this, it is my intention to retire from 
the medical profession, and spend the 
balance of my life in travel and leisure. 
I am naturally grateful to the Ajax 
Life for offering this opportunity to 
me, and I am thankful that a guiding 
power gave me the good judgment to 
take advantage of it. I think the ad- 
vantages to me now, amply repays me 
for the hardships which at times were 
mine, when money needed for other 
purposes was turned over to you for 
safe-keeping. And finally, I feel a 
rather pleasing sense of security in the 
thought that, as far as is humanly 
possible, I have safeguarded my future 
income in such a way that I will not 
meet with financial misfortune in my 
declining years.” 

If you will be kind enough to give our 
representative, Mr. Joseph R. Brown- 
leigh, a few minutes of your time, he will 
be very willing to explain to you exactly 
how this savings plan may be worked 
out, along lines which will fit your par- 
ticular situation in life. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Agent, 
Manager. 





Mr. Lane’s Idea of How Letter Should 
Read 
I think this letter should have been 
written as follows: 
Dear Sir :—Do you remember the day 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow 





The wisdom of that saying is understood by every conscien- 
tious, intelligent, hard-working producer who starts in modest 
fashion with a client and never lets him or his needs out of sight. 
He drops his acorns inside of a small enclosure which he can 
watch and help the trees develop. Not wanting to grow too 
many trees he does not scatter those acorns over a wide area. 
Years pass and those acorns are now sturdy oaks. He has seen 
and aided their growth from the start; is proud of them, and well 
he should be because this little forest of his protects families and 


business from the hot suns and hard rains of adversity. 





Joseph A. Lockhart 
The Fraser Agency, New York City 
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rom College President 


To Insurance Executive 


By John M. Thomas 


Vice-President, National Life of Vermont 


Many enter the life insurance business 
after some years of activity in other oc- 
cupations, but my experience of becom- 
ing a life insurance man after more than 
twenty years of service as a college pres- 
ident is, I am told, somewhat unusual. 
Some of my observations after a year as 
a neophyte may be of interest. 

There is the same stimulating variety 
in both avocations. A college president 
counsels in the choice of professors, pre- 
sents annual budgets to his board of 
trustees, makes infinite speeches at 
alumni dinners and all manner of public 
gatherings, directs in efforts to increase 
endowments, supervises multifarious ac- 
tivities more or less educational, and in 
various other ways is relieved of monot- 
ony and the temptations of an idle mind. 


Wide Variety of Daily Problems 


Thus far I have not experienced the 
aforementioned temptations in the job 
of a life insurance executive. The in- 

} vestment policy and practice of a life 

company present daily a wide variety 

of problems, and the financial side of 
the business in itself offers scope for 
the activity of the most alert and serious 
student. At the same session of the 

) finance committee one may be asked to 
vote on questions involving judgment as 

I to the prospects of agriculture in Iowa, 

' the ability of communities in North Car- 
olina to sustain the rate of progress 
Maintained during the past decade in 
that ambitious commonwealth, and the 
probable effect on the bonds of a public 
utility company of the agitations of a 

emagogic governor. Even in a life com- 

} pany of medium size the constant influx 
of premiums and the payment of matured 
loans and bonds compels the investment 

© of more than $50,000 a day. To sit in 

) With the group of men responsible for 

» this trust is to be impressed that life 

> 'Nsurance touches American industrial 

} and commercial life in countless ways. 

B One who takes conscientious part in this 
phase of the business will find himself 
not less earnest in the study of finance 
than the hardest workers in a university 
department of economics. 

} . ‘he opportunity for a constantly grow- 
ng mind is one of the great rewards 
of life. Such opportunity is certainly 
— to a life insurance executive who 
shares responsibility for the financial pol- 
icles of his company. 


{etgeP Raine He yergue SS 





4 The Stress Placed on Moral Character 


ie 1s something of surprise to one 
ane into a home office to learn what 
= must be exercised in the selection 
a and to discover how largely 
the td of moral character enter into 
k ye of acceptance or rejection. 
to th college president I never belonged 
‘eh He school which holds that character 

Y-product of education. I remember 





saying once in a faculty meeting that I 
hoped my boy would come out of college 
clean, honest, God-fearing and sincerely 
patriotic, and that undoubtedly other 
parents felt the same way and looked 
to college teachers to contribute toward 
that result. I think I can say truth- 
fully that I bore down on character in- 
fluence upon all students rather more 
positively than do many college presi- 
dents. 


With equal truth I can now state 
that my first year as a life insurance 
man has impressed me more with the 
importance of character than any similar 
period of college administration. If my 
observation is typical, there are more 
rejections because of defects of charac- 
ter and the consequences of such de- 


ciates. Their pursuit of knowledge keeps 
them mentally alert, their association 
with youth tends to preserve youthful 
spirit and an attitude of optimism, and 
their modest incomes and the essential 
benevolence of their calling makes for 
sane and healthful views of life. 

The same pleasing qualities are pres- 
ent to a striking degree, at least accord- 
ing to my observation, in life insurance 
executives and salesmen. There is plen- 
ty of wholesome exercise for a vigorous 
mind both in every department of a home 
office and in the field where the busi- 
ness is created. The pessimist and the 
grouch are as out of place in an insur- 
ance organization as on a college campus, 
and neither the teacher nor the insurance 
salesman is likely to be corrupted by too 





dent. 


periodicals. 
personality. 





Dr. John M. Thomas Long a Distinguished Educator 


For more than twenty years before becoming vice-president of National 
Life of Vermont last year, Dr. John Martin Thomas was a university presi- 
He resigned as president of Rutgers University, where he had 
achieved remarkable results in expanding that old New Jersey educational 
institution, to join the executive family of National Life of Vermont of 
which he had been a director for ten years. 
Rutgers from the presidency of Penn State and previous to that he had 
been for a dozen years president of Middlebury College, Vermont. 

Dr. Thomas has a long list of academic degrees. 
Middlebury from which he received his A.B. and A.M.. 
also from Union Theological Seminary and University of Marburg. Mid- 
dlebury conferred a D.D. in 1907 and other colleges from which he has 
this honorary degree are Amherst and Dartmouth. He has received the 
LL.D. degree from University of Vermont, Jefferson Medical College and 
Temple University. Norwich University also conferred Litt.D. 

Dr. Thomas is in great demand as a speaker and a contributor to 
He is democratic in manner and has an excellent platform 


Dr. Thomas had gone to 


He graduated from 
He has degrees 








fects, physical and otherwise, than from 
any other cause. 
nence in their communities think they 
have been turned down for life insurance 
because of some physical impairment 
when the real reason was defects of 
character and a regime of life which 
weakens disease resistence. There is 
something very heartening about sitting 
in a selection committee which one mo- 
ment grants a clean, thrifty young man 
all the insurance he can pay for, and 
the next moment declines a millionaire 
whose moral character could not stand 
prosperity. Of course a selection com- 
mittee can not be governed by their 
tastes in habits. The unfavorable ver- 
dict is based solely on knowledge that 
bad habits affect longevity. If my for- 
mer college students could have been 
with me the past year in consideration 
of such matters, it would have made a 
stronger impression upon them in the 
direction of clean and regular living than 
the most eloquent sermon ever preached 
in a college chapel. 





Compares College and Insurance 
Executives 


College professors and administrative 
officers are delightful friends and asso- 





Many men of promi- 


great influx of easy money. 

The insurance man has the great ad- 
vantage that the results of his work are 
checked up more promptly and more fre- 
quently. He can not pursue a monoto- 
nous routine month after month, work- 
ing“ with half his potential energy, as 
too many professors do. Commissions 
come from intense effort, although the 
manner may be quiet and the emotion 
concealed. Only the subtle communica- 
tion to the prospect of courage and reso- 
lution to immediate action turns a pleas- 
ant interview into a sale, and such im- 
partation of the decision to act requires 
real expenditure of power on the part 
of the salesman. When sales do not 
come through, he knows that something 
is the matter, and he acquires that un- 
pleasant knowledge at the close of a good 
many days and sometimes for many days 
at a time. 


How Insurance Develops Man 


Working under such constant necessity 
of putting forth his utmost effort and 
with a continual register of his success 
or failure, the life insurance salesman 
develops to the utmost of his capacity. 
The business can not make a great man 
out of a mediocrity, but it has all the 
elements to make a strong man stronger 








JOHN M. THOMAS 


and a good man better. No man gets 
very far in the business unless he learns 
how to inspire confidence, and he can 
not inspire confidence and hold it unless 
he is worthy of it. To be worthy of 
confidence as an insurance man, one 
must have mastered the fundamentals of 
the business and enough of other busi- 
nesses to know how life insurance fits 
into them in hundreds of ways. To the 
alert salesman there is constant incentive 
to study and to learn, and also to devel- 
op those personal qualities which make 
one an acceptable counsellor in both the 
business and the personal affairs of the 
most prosperous and ambitious men in 
his community. 


The temptations which beset the in- 
surance salesman are many and severe. 
It is not easy to be always fair to com- 
petitors and never to knock, to risk the 
chance of a commission by urging a 
prospect toward what he ought to have 
rather than what he will most readily 
buy, and in the case of a prospect who 
may not be insurable to do one’s full 
and honest duty both by the prospect 
and by the company which makes the 
business possible. But temptations are 
good for a man—if he resists them—and 
so are hardships and difficulties. With- 
out them life insurance would not be 
the great business that it is for building 
the men who engage in it into men of 
character and size. 


Why He Quit the College Presidency 


All in all I am having the time of my 
life as a life insurance home office exec- 
utive. I did not quit the college presi- 
dency because I was tired of it, nor be- 
cause I had lost my faith in college edu- 
cation, but partly for personal reasons 
in connection with the company of which 
I had been for ten years a director, and 
partly for the adventure of something 
new. My experience has been so happy 
that I recommend to any college prexy 
staggering under the load of balancing 
the annual budget to look up a good life 
insurance company which may have need 
of his powers of leadership. The teach- 
ing profession is now overcrowded, and 
therefore it is not treason to suggest 
that there are many good teachers with 
a mind for business who might well con- 
sider exchanging the teachers’ desk for 
instruction in thrift and finance, in fore- 
sight and prudence, in business stability 
and permanence, through the selling of 
life insurance. It is a great business for 
capable men who want to grow and for 
ambitious men who would like to develop 
a business that they can call their own. 
Therefore I say to-eall my former col- 
leagues in the academic world, “Come on 
in! The water’s fine!” 
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BECAUSE IT’S RIGHT! 


This Agency is not in the habit of boasting and 
will not weaken now. 


In 
writi 


However, we can say with 
becoming modesty that 
we have inspired con- 
fidence among bro- 
kers because of 
pledges made 
and 


KEPT 


When we say The Prudential sells life insurance at 
LOW NET COST we prove it by doing it, and when we 
go further by offering the fullest cooperation to brokers we 
see, too, that this promise is carried out completely. 


This Agency’s Stability may be attributed 
to one salient truth. It functions properly 
because that is the RIGHT way to carry on. | 


P.R. GARRISON, Manager 


New York Ordinary Agency 


Assistant Managers 


J. SIEGEL J. E. O'NEILL, A. A. PRESS 
R. H. JESSUP C. J. WEPPLER 
LEO BLATZ, Cashier. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


217 Broadway New York City. 
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Selling Farmers 
espite The Drouth 


In order to give my experience as to 
writing applications during this depres- 
sion, I will give you my actual experi- 
ences during the last four or five weeks. 

About six weeks ago one of our very 
best agents, Charles Slott of Deadwood, 
S. D., advised me that he had a lead 
about 150 miles from Rapid City in a 
territory that was completely burned up 
on account of the recent drouth. We 
were talking about the conditions in 
general and something was said about 
this lead which he had. Mr. Slott re- 
marked: “It is terrible to go out there 
at this time and try to sell insurance.” 
And I suggested to him: “Did you ever 
stop to think that these people now need 
life insurance more than ever before and 
itis your duty and my duty to offer them 
some chance of protection?” Of course, 
Mr. Slott admitted this was right, but 
he asked: “How can they pay for it— 
they haven’t any money?” I replied: 
“They have a little money. Maybe they 
can pay for $500 insurance or perhaps 
$1,000.” 

Anyway, we decided to make the trip 
and drove out during the hottest weather 
ever known here, I believe. The heat 
was terrific, but we kept on. We were 
out two days, wrote five applications, and 
returned home. The policies were is- 
sued and this made it necessary for us 
to make another trip into that territory. 





By Fred A. Hammerquist 
New York Life, Rapid City, S. D 
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On the occasion of making these deliv- 
eries, we wrote twelve more cases—all 
good—and the cash accompanied most 
of the applications. After these policies 
came through, it was again necessary 
to make a trip for delivery and service. 
In this instance, we delivered all the 
policies with the exception of one and 
again wrote eight more cases, which are 
all good cases and which will be settled 


for in due course of time. Cash accom- 
panied some of these applications. 


Control Over Mental Attitude 


I would like to state how easy it is 
for an agent to get into the wrong men- 
tal attitude and believe that the depres- 
sion would keep him from writing busi- 
ness, but it is mostly the frame of mind 
into which the agent gets that keeps 
him from going on to solicit and write 
business. I find that there are times 
when it seems impossible to talk insur- 
ance to any one, but still by changing 
my method (for instance, instead of 
working in the country among the farm- 
ers) I would solicit a different class of 
people and thereby seemingly pave the 
way to again return to the right mental 
attitude. 

There are plenty of farmers, even 
though they talk “hard times,” who have 
a little money laid away which they will 
use to buy protection. They can easily 
see that insurance protection is needed 
now more than ever. True enough, there 
are plenty who cannot pay for any in- 
surance and the sad part about it is that 
the people who really need life insurance 
—cannot buy it; but when it is all said 
and done, it is the same old story that 
if we, as agents, can sell ourselves on 
the idea of life insurance and believe in 
it sincerely, as I know I do, we can go 
out no matter how bad the depression 
or how hard the times are, and still be 
able to sell some insurance to some one 
who needs it. In other words—enthusi- 
asm sells insurance—intelligence buys it. 





One Of The Bright Spots 


(Continued from Page 23) 


having returned by the company at least 
4 portion of the consideration paid, even 
though the risk is compensated for by 
a larger income, retirement annuities 
generally provide a guarantee of a mini- 
mum number of payments to be made 
whether the annuitant is living or not. 
In some contracts the payments certain 
tun for five years, in others for ten 
years, in others until the total annuity 
Payments equal the sum of the premiums 
paid, etc. Apart from the sum required 
to provide the payments certain, the bal- 
ance is applied on the general principles 
described for an immediate life annuity. 
In some cases there may be good rea- 
son for providing some return at the an- 
huitant’s death if it occurs soon after 
the income begins, but overcautiousness 
ls indulged in to a greater extent than 
circumstances require. Hedging is only 
Possible at the expense of a reduction in 
an and if carried to any excess will 
on the unique features that make 
; € retirement annuity desirable. An in- 
urance policy with a value of (say) $1,- 
r as a death claim in consideration of 
Premium of (say) $15 contains the 
Possibility of a huge “gain” if death oc- 
curs early. The stakes to be “won” un- 
reed om annuity contract are often big, 
ved €cause they are not received in a 
a “— it 1s not as apparent that the 
the — lives very much longer than 
a ae IS a gainer in the same way 
dat e heirs of a man who dies after 
Sr but one premium on an insurance 
In Purchasing a retirement annuity the 
dual obtains the only complete plan 


indiyj 





for providing an old age life income of 
a guaranteed amount. This is a valuable 
consideration for he is protected against 
future adverse changes in annuity rates. 
Future rates of mortality among annu- 
itants cannot be predicted in advance, 
but it is interesting to note that all of 
the investigations during the past twen- 
ty-five years have indicated rates of mor- 
tality that necessitated increases in the 
premiums for annuities, with consequent 
reductions in the return to new pur- 
chasers. It is possible, though not very 
probable, that when retirement annuities 
written today reach the time when the 
income is to begin, mortality rates may 
be such as to result in a substantial re- 
duction in the single premiums charged 
for immediate life annuities. This would 
not operate to the disadvantage of a 
holder of a retirement annuity when his 
contract guarantees a liberal cash option 
in lieu of the income. If there were such 
a substantial change in annuity premiums 
he could exercise his cash option and 
purchase a new immediate life annuity 
at the rates then in force. Thus, he is 
protected both ways. 


Bright Spot in Production 


The amount of annuity business is a 
bright spot in the present production rec- 
ords of the companies. This is undoubt- 
edly due in part to the present economic 
conditions which have left a substantial 
amount of funds seeking safe invest- 
ment. It is not expecting too much, 
however, that with a more general intro- 
duction of this new form of coverage, 
and with an increased knowledge of its 


nature and applicability, there will be 
progressive advancement long after the 
temporary condition has passed. 





University of 


Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 39) 


out, thatestudents of insurance there do 
not need to be driven. The great ma- 
jority take to their subject with avidity, 
many taking the trouble to do consid- 
erable research. 

Last year the Lippincott Gold Medal, 
being awarded by the university for the 
first time for the best Senior thesis, was 
awarded to a student doing research in 
the insurance department. The medal 
was won by D. B. O. Alexander who 
wrote his research in Stock Brokerage, 
which is also taught by insurance in- 
structors, the title of his thesis being “A 
Study of the Relationship between In- 
dustrial Stock Prices and Corporate 
Earnings.” Mr. Alexander is now as- 
sistant statistician in the statistics de- 
partment of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

It is interesting to note that Pennsyl- 
vania’s system of life insurance educa- 
tion has for many years been based on 
what are now the Chartered Life Under- 
writer standards. Many have been the 
graduates who have left the university 
with the training, if not the degree. 

Many Foreigners Trained 

Of these graduates many have achieved 
recognition in the insurance business. 
Some of the most prominent home office 
executives, managers and agents in the 
country got their original stimulus from 


Dr. Huebner and his associates. Nor 
has the department’s influence been lim- 
ited to the United States, for sixty 
countries send students to Penn yearly 
and many of these have taken insur- 
ance instruction and gone back to their 
respective countries to “spread the gos- 
pel.” Two examples that come to mind 
at the moment are Tuh-Yui Chang, ac- 
tuary of the China United Assurance 
Society of Shanghai, and Professor 
Suertaki, professor of insurance at Wa- 
seda University in Tokio, experts in 
their respective fields. 

_ One problem which confronted early 
insurance educators in this country was 
the lack of worthwhile text material. 
There has been a definite improvement 
in the situation the past twenty years. 
The writings of the Penn faculty fur- 
nish almost a complete range of texts, 
and, as mentioned, have been of wide 
influence. Among others Dr. Huebner 
has written textbooks on “Life, Prop- 
erty and Marine Insurance,” on “The 
Stock Market,” and “The Economics of 
Life Insurance.” Dr. Knight has writ- 
ten “Advanced Life Insurance” and 
“History of Life Insurance in the United 
States; Dr. Kupp, “Casualty Insurance ;” 
Dr. Loman, “The Insurance of Foreign 
Credits,” and “Relation of Life Insur- 
ance to Taxation;” Dr. McKenna, “In- 
surance of Titles;” Dr. Hoffman, “Hedg- 
ing by Dealing in Grain Futures;” Dr. 
Sweeney, “The Nature and Develop- 
ment of Aviation Insurance;” Dr. Kah- 
ler, “Business Interruption Insurance,” 
and Dr. McCahan, “State Insurance.” 


Insurance Courses Offered 


_ The following constitute the various 
insurance courses offered at Penn: 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL 


1. General Course in Life and Property In- 
surance (required of all students). 

Life Insurance Course (Follow-up of 
General Course and designed for those who 
enter the business.) 

3. Property Insurance 
eral Course and designed 
the business.) 

4. Casualty Insurance 
eral Course and designed 
the business.) 

5. Actuarial Science Course. 

6. Course in. Prevention of Loss Activities 
by insurance companies; first term in Property 
Insurance, second term in Life Insurance. 

7. Senior Research in Insurance, required 
of seniors specializing in Insurance. 

Note: Courses 2 to 7 are designed for those 
who specialize to enter the business. In Life 
Insurance, the university’s work is based. strict- 
ly upon the American College of Life Under- 
writers’ requirements for the C. L. U. designa- 
tion, and students are advised to take the 
allied subjects which will prepare them for 
these examinations, 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


General Course in Insurance. 
Course in Life Insurance. 
Course in Property Insurance. 
Course in Casualty Insurance. 
Course in Actuarial Science. 
. Research in Insurance for those prepar- 
ing their Master’s dissertation in Insurance. 
Note: Courses 2 to 6 are designed for teach- 
ers or entrants to the business. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
1. Graduate Life Insurance Course. 
2. Graduate Property Insurance Course. 
3. Graduate Casualty Insurance Course. 
4. Actuarial Science. 
5. Insurance Seminar for graduates special- 
in Insurance. 
. All graduates expecting to take their Doc- 
tor’s degrees, specializing in Insurance, must 
prepare their Doctor’s dissertation on insurance 


subject. 
EVENING SCHOOL 

1. General Course in Insurance. 

2. Special Casualty Insurance Course, de- 
signed for those who are in the business or 
expect to enter the business. 

3. Special Course in Marine and Transpor- 
tation Insurance designed for those who are 
in the business or expect to enter the business. 

. C. L. U. Course in Life Insurance, and 
another in Life Insurance Salesmanship. 

5. In the Extension work of the University 
a special C. L. U. Review Class has been 
started, open to those who are graduates of 
colleges and who have had all or substantially 
all of the subject matter covered by the C. L. 
U. examinations. 

6. In the Extension Schools at Harrisburg, 
Reading, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton a general 
course in Insurance is also offered to the stu- 
dents specializing in the business. 

Note: This last mentioned Extension work 
is a valuable university service. It brings the 
insurance educational facilities right to the 
doors of those who otherwise might never be 
able to take advantage of the opportunities, 
and with a minimum of inconvenience. The 
ones who suffer the inconvenience, in fact, are 
the faculty members as their work naturally 
requires considerable traveling on their part. 


(Follow-up of Gen- 
for those who enter 


(Follow-up of Gen- 
for those who enter 
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Herman Robinson 
General Agent 


Life Department 


Me Searels 
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How They Spend 
The “GOLDEN HOURS?” 


How to best spend the leisure moments 
with interest and yet to some advantage 
has occupied the attention of many a 
man. If he doesn’t happen to be par- 
ticularly interested in pastimes such as 


athletics, books or those other things 
which attract the great majority, he has 
to use a little ingenuity to find a hobby. 
If he thinks of nothing but business, he 
soon gets to be a bore. 

Insurance men are pretty familiar with 
the ways in which their associates spend 
their business hours but in most cases 
they know surprisingly little about what 
they do in the so-called “golden hours.” 
Research in just a few cases shows how 
effectively several life insurance men of 
New York City have solved the problem. 


McMillen Collects Signatures 


For instance, Clifford McMillen, gen- 
eral agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, takes a great interest in collect- 
ing bonafide signatures and writing of 
men who have made names for them- 
selves in history. Some years ago he 
acquired a collection of those to which 
he has been adding from time to time. 
Most of these are suitably framed and 
can be seen on the walls of Mr. McMil- 
len’s office. Among the signatures that 
he has are those of a number of United 
States presidents, George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, John Quincy Adams, 
Theodore Roosevelt (two), William 
Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson. The 
Lincoln signature is attached to a let- 
ter written May 21, 1863, in which the 
martyred president appointed George 
Harrington to the duties of Secretary of 
the Treasury during the temporary ab- 
sence of Salmon P. Chase. 

Others in the collection are the signa- 
tures of Eugene Field, John Burroughs, 
Frank Marryat, John Ruskin and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Mr. McMillen also 
prizes highly a fine collection of books, 
in which there are many rare volumes 
and first editions. 


Evans Studies Palmistry 


One of the Aetna Life’s agents in New 
York City, Edward W. Evans of the 
Keffer Agency, believes implicitly in 
palmistry. He has written a book about 
the subject, called “Hands of Destiny.” 
Needless to say, Evans has found usage 
for this hobby in his occupation of life 
— lerwriting. As proof that many prac- 

cal men show at least some interest 
in palmistry, Evans has collected the 
handprints of some fifty celebrities. In 
most cases those whom he has ap- 
proached have been sympathetic enough 
to let him smear their hands with black- 
Ing to get the print. He went to Wash- 
ington some years ago by special ap- 
pointment to see William Howard Taft 
and after acquiring his signature, stopped 
at Andrew W. Mellon’s office. He re- 
calls that Mellon’s secretaries held up 
their hands in horror but he read their 
ihe S and won them over, got in to see 

1e Secretary of the Treasury and spent 
| hour with him. 

“i vans learned while in Washington 
that during President Harding’s admin- 
istration, an astrologer was a constant 
adviser of Mrs. Harding and others of 
the official circle. His collection of 
handprints includes among others, those 
f Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Thomas A. 
Edison, Harvey Firestone, Frank B. Kel- 


logg, Mischa Elman, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff and Gatti- Casazza, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Warren Takes to Fires 


Before coming to New York City sev- 
eral years ago, Lyman D. Warren of the 
J. Elliott Hall agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual was in the insurance business in 
Chicago. His hobby was fires and he 
didn’t miss any in the Windy City for 
a great number of years. He had a fire 
alarm in his home, and moreover, often- 
times slept in an engine house, in order 
to be right on hand if an alarm should 
sound, 

In order to further his hobby Warren 
established many friendships with fire- 
men of the city, and some of them be- 
lieved him to be a regular member of 
the force. The Penn Mutual agent says 
that he never attempted to insure fire- 
men, didn’t capitalize on these friend- 
ships. He freely admits that his avid 
interest in fires hindered a more rapid 
progress in business. 

From his observation Warren says 
that in the great majority of cases, fires 
are usually due to carelessness of one 
kind or another. 

In New York this agent has not found 
the time to be a “regular attendant” at 


fires, as he is taking his business more 
seriously and giving it the greater part 
of his attention. He still gets a strong 
urge to go when he hears the sirens, 
however, and usually is the first in the 
Hall office to know where the fire is. 


Cotlow Gives Lectures 


Lecturing on foreign countries has oc- 
cupied the attention of Lewis N. Cot- 
low, a big producer of the Keane-Patter- 
son agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, when he isn’t selling insurance. For 
a number of years he was a traveling 
representative of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, going twice around the 
world and visiting every country except 
Australia and South Africa. He was one 
of the first United States citizens to en- 
ter Poland and northern Prussia after 
the World War. 

With this background and having done 
considerable traveling since he started 
selling insurance, Cotlow has no trouble 
in putting in his leisure hours to advan- 
tage. Having a natural liking for pub- 
lic speaking and having real experience 
to draw from, he has found a hobby 
which well suits him. He is especially 
well equipped to lecture on Japan and 
Russia for he has spent considerable time 
in both of these countries. 


Presents Insurance In 


Its Elemental Aspects 
By F. H. Haviland, 


Connecticut General, Chicago 


If I were asked to advise a life in- 
surance agent today as to procedure, my 
earnest advice would be to eliminate the 
“trimmings.” 1931 is a year of funda- 
mentals—we are down to earth, on solid 
ground,.and we must presert life in- 
surance from its most elemental aspect, 
to get results. 

What is the purpose of an insurance 
agent in calling on a prospect today? 
Unless he is way above the average— 
and this advice is for the average insur- 
ance salesman—his main purpose is to 
find out whether or not the prospect 
can save an additional $3 or $5 or $10 
a week, and if he can, to present a plan 
for that appropriation. The prospect has 
the $5 a week—the agent has the plan 
to use that saving to a better advantage 
than any other financial institution—and 
he is representing a company sixty or 
seventy years old, backed by hundreds 
of millions of dollars of assets, with an 
unequaled record of meeting their ob- 
ligations, and with a fine interest re- 
turn on their investments. Then why 
talk about non-essentials? If the pros- 
pect has the money, the quicker the 
agent offers to present his plan of using 
that appropriation, the sooner will he 
get the order, or dispose of the man, 
and close the interview, so that he may 
find a profitable prospect. — 

For the new man, a certain amount 


F. H. HAVILAND 


of preliminary education is necessary, 
but after that, the determining factor, I 
believe, is directness of approach—the 
interpretation of premium down to a 
weekly or monthly basis, regardless of 
how premiums may eventually be col- 





lected, or how large the policy may be 
—and quick elimination of “Suspects.” 
I give education twenty percent of the 
credit the first year, and natural inher- 
ent selling and prospecting ability, cou- 
pled with industry, is the rest of the 
battle. The technical education can come 
later, but any intelligent man can present 
a plan for a $6.85 a week appropriation 
for $10,000 Ordinary Life—prove to the 
man it is a good thing—and get his 
“Yes” or “No” without any useless spar- 
ring. 

Time is money today for every busi- 
ness executive as never before. We must 
cut our message short and get the es- 
sence of what life insurance can do into 
a man’s consciousness with the fewest 
possible words. Know what you are go- 
ing to say, and see that it gives the 
prospective buyer a brief and intelligent 
picture of what you want to do for him. 
If he can’t use it, get out; if he can, 
take his order then. The agent who is 
sticking to essentials with fine courage 
and directness is reaping the harvest he 
is entitled to; but don’t forget that the 
average prospect is smarter in diverting 
you from this direct channel than he 
has been in many years. 





Keeping Active 
Control of Stock 


“A trust officer says that the assets in 
estates that give him the largest amount 
of worry are not speculative stocks or 
even real estate that cannot be sold, but 
holdings in family concerns that are 
either firms or closed corporations,” 
writes Hy W. Sanders in the Burroughs 
Clearing House. “He says that the his- 
tory of these is often as follows: first, 
two or three men get together in a small 
way and prosper, sharing the profits. 
Usually they incorporate and hold all the 
capital stock in their respective families 
They draw moderate salaries and reap 
their reward in the form of dividends 
on the stock. Gradually in the course 
of time they die or retire and their places 
are taken by assistants whose interest 
in the business is rather in salaries than 
in dividends on the stock. The result 
is a gradual deterioration within the 
concern, often resulting in passed divi- 
dends or even assessments to meet defi- 
cits. When the bank is appointed trus- 
tee, it is not infrequently authorized to 
hold such stocks to prevent the passing 
of control of a family business to out- 
siders, and in the belief that ‘nothing 
can ever happen to so good a concern.’ 
Just when to let go, to put a period when 
things are not going too well, or indeed 
just when to look for trouble—these are 
the questions that make the bank’s posi- 
tion as trustee a difficult one.” 

This is a good selling point to use in 
presenting Business Life insurance to 
the principals of a firm or closed corpo- 
ration. It is neither to the best interests 
of the stockholders’ families or the com- 
pany itself to have the management of 
the company pass into the hands of men» 
whose principal interest in the business 
is salaries rather than profits. It means 
deterioration of the business and loss of 
income for the: families, says the Trav- 
elers. 

It is far better to arrange matters so 
that when an active stockholder dies the 
insurance company will pay the money 
needed to buy in his stock, at a prede- 
termined price. Under this plan his fam- 
ily receives a fair price for his interest 
in the company, and can invest the mon- 
ey in securities far better suited for 
widows and orphans than the common 
stock of a concern, in the management 
of which they are no longer able to play 
an active part. 
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October, 1929. . . LAST YEAR. . . . . June, 1930 


our 


185 
AGENT—STUDENTS 
Invested $18,500 in Tuition Fees 


and 


Spent 24,050 man-hours of 
business time in the classroom 


But during the same ten weeks that they attended 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE 
OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


...... LHEY EARNED $178,000. ..... 


in commissions on new business produced 
during the hours of required field work 


THEY MADE AN INVESTMENT IN SELF-DEVELOPMENT THAT 
REFUNDED ITSELF IN TWO WEEKS BUT WHICH WILL CON- 
TINUE TO YIELD LARGE RETURNS IN PROFITS AND LEADER- 


SHIP AND SELF-RESPECT DURING ALL THE YEARS OF THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 


THE TENTH YEAR AND TWENTY-EIGHTH TERM OF THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1931. 


THIS TIME-TESTED SYSTEM OF TRAINING, COMBINING INSTRUCTION UNDER A DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY WITH CONCURRENT FIELD PRACTICEIN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, IS AVAIL- 
ABLE NOT ONLY TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK WHO ARE ITS SPONSORS, BUT TO EVERY LIFE-INSURANCE AGENT WHO IS INTER- 
ESTED IN A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 


For information address: 

Director, Life-Insurance Training Course, 
New York University, 

Washington Square East, 

New York City. 
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Produced $1,850,000 
In His FIRST YEAR 


Henry Penn Burke Was Former President of Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia; Oarsman, Football Player, Water 
Polo Man; Was on American Olympic Committee 


With an impressive active and execu- 
tive athletic record behind him Henry 
Penn Burke joined the Philadelphia 
forces of the Union Central Life a year 
and a half ago and soon set up an 
equally impressive record in life insur- 
ance. 

In his first club year with the Union 
Central Mr. Burke turned in $1,850,000 
of business, automatically electing him- 
self first vice-president of the $500,000 
Club. He was the first vice-president of 
the company’s leading honor club to ever 
attain this amount of production, and it 
is rather remarkable that only one agent 
in the entire Union Central organiza- 
tion eclipsed him. 

A review of his business career shows 
that the Philadelphian was interested in 
insurance matters for many years. At 
one time he was president of the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia and rep- 
resented this society in organizing the 
Insurance Institute of America. He has 
long fought for enlightened insurance 
education for the public. 

Although Mr. Burke maintains that 
his short experience in life insurance is 
not sufficient to reveal a lot of sales se- 
crets, he is sure that applying athletic 


principles to selling has been a big fac- 
tor in his success. “In athletics,” he 
says, “you have to train, to work ardu- 
ously and to ‘take it on the chin!’ There 
is no prospect I have called on who can 
do worse than that to me.” 


Numerous Athletic Honors 


In the field of athletics Mr. Burke has 
won many honors and shouldered many 
responsibilities. His duties have been 
heavy in connection with his work as 
chairman of the General Athletic Com- 
mittee of the Penn Athletic Club of 
Philadelphia, one of the finest clubs in 
the country. The Union Central agent 
was very active in the club’s organiza- 
tion and has done much to make it the 
success that it is. 


Years ago Mr. Burke engaged in 
gymnastics, played football, did consid- 
erable boxing and swimming, and played 
water polo. Also, as a member of the 
Malta Boat Club of Philadelphia, he con- 
peted as an oarsman in many regattas 
and was active in the Philadelphia Eques- 
trian Club and Road Drivers’ Associa- 
tion. 

In 1907 he was elected Commodore of 
the Schuylkill Navy and also a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
in which capacity he still continues. In 





The Phil'ips Studio 
HENRY PENN BURKE 


the following years he won other hon- 
ors, these including the presidency of 
the Middle States Regatta Association 
and of the Athletic Club of Philadelphia, 
and the chairmanship of many regatta 
committees. From 1910 to 1930 he was 
president of the Malta Boat Club. He 
has also been a member of American 
Olympic committees and chairman of the 
committee on Olympic rowing tryouts. 
He managed America’s champion rowing 
team which competed in the Olympic re- 
gatta at Amsterdam, Holland, in 1928. 
From 1925 to 1930 he was president of 
the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen. His main hobby is promot- 
ing amateur rowing and trapshooting. 

Mr. Burke’s numerous affiliations in- 
clude the following: Penn Athletic Club, 
Optimist Club, Insurance Society, Wis- 
sahickon Farms, Malta Boat Club, Vet- 
eran Athletes, Undine Barge Club, 
Quaker City Gun Club, Roxborough Gun 
Club, Argonaut Rowing Club of Toron- 
to, Can., and many Masonic bodies. 





Two Cases Illustrating 


Effective Prospecting 


By J. W. Shoul, 
Mutual Life, Newburyport, Mass. 


In the years between 1924 and 1929 
the selection of prospects was not the 
matter of great importance which it is 


today. In those years of abnormal pros- 
Perity, every merchant, manufacturer 
and professional man; every b2nker, 


broker and real estate operator was a 
potential prospect for life insurance and 
our business prospered beyond the 


dreams of the most ambitious man. Then, 
suddenly, the end came. Faster and fast- 
er these prospects were eliminated. 
More and more certain conditions re- 
moved them as possibilities for increased 
insurance until today the most important 
Problem of each of us is not, as formerly, 
to merely work anywhere and every- 
where—and with those who need or want 
insurance—but with those who are now 
able to buy and pay for it. 
_ Therefore, we must eliminate the wast- 
Ing of time on prospects who. even if 
they want to buy, cannot pay. It is only 
umanly possible to canvass a certain 
number of people in any one day, and 





only a small percentage of them will 
buy. It is therefore necessary for the 
prospects to be carefully chosen. 

Interview with a Shoe Manufacturer 

An active imagination is a valuable 
asset to any life insurance man. Through 
its use he can picture problems and con- 
ditions that demand the protection of 
life insurance. In his imagination he 
must picture things as they will be rather 
than as they are. Now is the time to 
keep abreast of the things that impel 
men to buy life insurance. 

To best illustrate what I mean, I shall 
tell you of a prospect that brings out 
the point I wish to stress: 

A shoe manufacturer bought a large 
amount of life insurance from me, in the 
past few years, and did not intend buy- 
ing more. I called on him one day and 
in general conversation he told me of a 
certain chain store operator to whom he 
sells half of his output. I immediately 
saw a possibility of selling him some 
more insurance. After this conversation 
I left him without trying to sell him at 
that time and then began to secure in- 


formation about this customer of _ his, 
from every source possible, with the re- 
sult that I found out from outside 
sources that this chain store operator was 
indebted to the shoe manufacturer at va- 
rious seasons of the year between $100,- 
000 and $150,000. 

Although this chain store operator’s 
rating was very limited, and he was not 
entitled to such a large credit, the shoe 
manufacturer knew him well and had 
faith ang confidence in his ability so 
that he was willing to extend a large 
credit. 

A Definite Proposition 

After I had gathered all this informa- 

tion, I called on the shoe manufacturer 





J. W. Shoul 


J. W. Shoul, Newburyport, Mass., 
who is associated with the Boston 
agency, is in the $2,000,000 class as 
a writer, and is one of the Massachu- 
setts agents who are paying for more 
business than they did last year. He 
joined the Mutual in 1916, paying for 
$100,000 his first year. He got to 
$500,000 in 1917. By 1925 he had 
reached the $1,000,000 class. 











with a definite pronosition to take out 
a policy of $100,000 on the chain store 
operator’s life, payable to the shoe 


manufacturer, the shoe manufacturer to 
pay the premiums. And this is what I 
said to the shoe manufacturer: 

“You have faith and confidence in the 
honesty and ability of this particular 
chain store operator. Therefore, you 
are selling him half of your output and 
trusting him with nearly half of your 
capital, carrying certain merchandise 


which is used only by this operator. If 
anything should happen to this particular 
customer you would not only lose one of 
your best customers, but you might lose 
a great sum of money if his business 
had to be liquidated. 

“The management of the sixteen stores 
which this man owns, lies in his hands, 
because the success of the operation de- 
pends on his ability to carry on. You 
would also be left with shoes which are 
in the process of being made for him, 
with his trademark as well as dies, pat- 
terns, and lasts which were selected for 
his particular stores. Therefore, you 
should insure his life for at least $100,000 
and have your business pay the pre- 
miums. 

“In the event something happens to 
this man, you would receive enough 
money to offset the losses which would 
be suffered by your business. 

“You are doing nearly a half million 
dollars’ worth of business with this man 
per year, and it is certainly worth $3,000 
a year to you to be absolutely protected 
in event of the loss of such a large ac- 
count.” 

I pointed out to him that his own 
credit at his bank would be established 
on a better footing if a policy were car- 
ried on this shoe retailer, and the re- 
sult was that I insured the chain store 
operator for $100,000, payable to this 
manufacturer and a few months later 
succeeded in writing the chain store op- 
erator for $150,000, payable to his own 
corporation. The net result was that 1] 
secured $250,000 of business because of 
pre-selection of prospects. 


Selling a Broker 


The Boston Transcript had an an- 
nouncement of a certain young man who 
was to become a partner in a well- 
known New England brokerage firm. 
Many insurance men immediately called 
on him, for they figured that here was 
a prospect who should buy insurance. 

Having read the same announcement, 
instead of calling on him I began to 
investigate and secured information from 
outside sources as much as possible, and 
from this information I picked out the 
thing which I thought would get atten- 
tion from this prospect. 

With my plan worked out I called on 
him. The first thing he told me was 
that he had been approached by a dozen 
insurance men in the past few months 
who had tried to sell him insurance, also. 
that he had made up his mind that 
there was no necessity or reason for him 
to buy insurance. 

Let me give you a picture of this 
individual : 

A young man, twenty-nine years old 
unmarried, with no intentions of getting 
married for years to come; is of one of 
the oldest, finest and wealthiest families 
in New England. His mother, over 70 
years old, is very wealthy. His older 
brother is at present executive presi- 
dent of one of the largest banks in New 
England and very wealthy in his own 
name. 

My prospect had two tremendous trust 
funds left to him by his grandfather and 
his father, respectively, which provided 
that at his mother’s death he was to 
receive them. Therefore, looking at it 
from all angles, there was not much rea- 
son for this man to buy life insurance. 
But. from the infomation procured, this 
is the point upon which I built my sales 
plan: 

Had to Invest $250,000 and Accept 

a Contingency of $500,000 More 


In order to become a partner in this 
well-known New England brokerage 
house he had to invest $250,000 and ac- 
cept a contingency liability of $500,000 
more. Where did that money come 
from? I learned that the trustees of 
the trusts which I formerly mentioned. 
with the consent of the mother, agreed 
to lend him this amount, on his own 
note, to make the investment. 

Remember, that this trust fund pro- 
vided that if he were living at the time 
of his mother’s death, he was to receive 
that money. If not, it was to be divided 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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ONE AGENCY EQUAL TO THE 
MAJORITY OF NATIONAL COMPANIES— 


In writing ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS of new insurance each year; in hav- - 
ing $724,676,010 of Life Insurance in force; in organization and personnel; in 
the constancy of its undisputed leadership—the glory of unprecedented 
achievement is conceded to 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


ONE GOAL ACHIEVED: — 


The completion of its first 50 years in November, 1930, with 
a volume of more than $100,000,000 of paid business, in a 
twelve-month period, exceeded the mark set by its great 
founder, Mr. Edward A. Woods. 


A NEW GOAL TO ATTAIN: 


Quantity will be sought but the great objective that inspires 
the Woods Company’s invincible sales force now, is quality, 
and the five year program outlined by Mr. William M. Duff, 
President and Manager—“A BILLION DOLLARS IN 
FORCE IN 1935.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the United States 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS Co. | 


FRICK BUILDING WM. M. DUFF PITTSBURGH 


President and Manager 
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Agents Should Know 


bout Medical Departments 


By Dr. Charles B. Piper 


Medical Director, Connecticut Mutual Life 


It is possible that the medical depart- 
ment of a life insurance company ex- 
cites more apprehension among the 
agents than any other department. 
When a new manager or general agent 
or promising producer is added to the 
field force it is quite natural that his 
first query should be “What kind of a 
man is your medical director, and what 
kind of a medical department do you 
have ?”’* 

While this reaction may be natural it 


seems strange that a feeling of antagon- 


ism may at times be permitted to arise. 
It should not be possible that anyone 
should lose sight of the community of 
interest for a minute. 

A life insurance company is a very 


| complex and highly organized institu- 


tion, with a very exact distribution of 
duties, and a precise apportionment of 
responsibility. Unfortunately, it is the 
task of the medical department to bring 
disappointment to the agents more fre- 
quently than falls to the lot of any 
other department. This department is 
the door through which enters the raw 
material which is the life blood of the 
company. This vital point should never 
be forgotten for a moment. 


A Comparison 


A simple analogy will help in this 
understanding. A life company may be 
compared to a very efficient manufac- 
turing concern. In the latter some ar- 
ticle is presented to a buying public 
which must supply a large need, be at- 
tractive, be durable and made to sell at 
a price which will make ready sales. To 
that end materials are carefully selected, 
subjected to exhaustive tests, and tried 
out in the finished product before it is 
distributed to the agents in the field. 
The evidence of failure is found in de- 
Structive or unbeatable competition, fre- 
quent complaints, or a machine which 
does not stand up in actual use. 

In a life insurance company there 
must be presented a contract which is 
liberal, flexible in its provisions, backed 
y a company which is honest and 
strong, and made to sell at a price which 
fairly meets the price of other contracts 
of equal attractiveness and _ stability. 
And the important thing is, that the 
material which goes to the making of 
this contract is very largely the result 
ot the selection of the medical depart- 
ment. Early and frequent death claims 
means that the raw material was not 
closely analyzed. Complaints from the 
field may mean that convincing reason 
for rejection of material was not given. 
Rising mortality, if long continued, in- 
evitably leads to reduced dividends, and 
a cost increase which immediately af- 
fects sales. Momentary relaxation in 
the painful business of life underwriting 
is immediately shown in the mortality 
Of a company, and indicates that the 
agents and the selecting agencies of the 
company have failed; for the insurance 
company differs from the factory in a 
most important particular. The agents 
are not only distributers of the finished 


product, but they select the raw ma- 
terial. Most of the companies enjoying 
a low net cost and a consequent popular 
esteem Owe it not only to capable se- 
lection at the Home Office, but to the 
high integrity and keen intelligence of 
the agency force. 


Supreme Importance of Method 


If this is frankly admitted, and there 
is a full understanding of this respon- 
sibility resting alike on agents and un- 
derwriters, it seems strange that there 
could be anything but a most admirable 
relationship between the men in _ the 
field and the medical department. Both 
are engaged in the same business, and 
seeking the same end. The only differ- 
ence is that the end to be attained seems 
more remote to the agent, and the dis- 
appointments more immediate. 

The method then is a thing of su- 
preme importance. The fullest under- 
standing should be given to the pro- 
ducers that they may be good selectors, 
and that they may be convinced of the 
rectitude and reasonableness of the 
final action taken. To that end it some- 
times seems that the field force might 
be: taken into the confidence of the 
Home Office, especially with reference 
to the underwriting standards of the 
company. Unusual conditions may make 
it necessary to select risks with ex- 
treme care, and for a time make it ap- 
pear that selection has become incon- 
sistent and unreasonably severe. Such 
a time is here now. Financial and liv- 
ing conditions have brought strains not 
previously apparent; moral and physical 
hazards have shifted, and selection has 
been affected. It breeds confidence and 
respect if agents are in a sense taken 


. into consultation, and given a clear view 


of the problems giving anxiety at the 
Home Office. 

Again, it is wise to stress the fact 
that medical officers are advisory in ca- 
pacity. The policies and ideals of a 
company are fixed by the executives. 
Mortality levels, net cost, interest earn- 
ings are profound responsibilities of the 
executives. And these things are not 
constantly fixed. Changes in the earn- 
ing power of money, epidemics, the vag- 
aries of the stock market over a long 
period of time, and the difficulties of the 
men in the field may all have a material 
bearing on the underwriting policies of 
a company. The medical director must 
give attentive ear to the counsel of the 
officers of the company, and endeavor 
to meet the demands of the most ex- 
igent circumstances. 


Department Must Not Become Static 


Finally, it is to be borne in mind that 
the medical department cannot allow it- 
self to become static. Experience is be- 
ing rapidly accumulated, and selection 
should constantly become more accu- 
rate. As soon as actuarial material 
points the way to safe conduct, rules of 
acceptance should be modified. In gen- 
eral it may be said that more liberal 
grounds for acceptance are constantly 
being found, as far as the physical haz- 
ards are concerned. Study and analysis 
must be a constant care of medical men, 
and they must be possessed of flexible 
and receptive minds. Medical science is 


discovering new methods of diagnosis, 
and treatment is making some lives 
more acceptable than they once were. 
At the same time these same agencies 
make designing men more capable of 
deception when they present themselves 
as life insurance risks. All these things 
make the duties of the medical depart- 
ment trying in the extreme, and should 
bespeak for it the sympathy and under- 
standing of the thoughtful agent. 

Finally, the medical officers are human 
individuals. They are most often chosen 
not only for their professional and 
studious abilities, but for their patience, 
tact and courtesy. They have capacities 
for friendship and sympathy. They of- 
ten look with wistful envy upon the af- 
fectionate and intimate relationships 
which seem from the nature of things to 
be denied them. They perform, with re- 
luctance those seemingly ruthless acts 
which make their positions so difficult. 
They endeavor to be consistent and rea- 
sonable only too often to appear to give 
contradiction to their professions of 
friendship. They can only hope that the 
fullness of time will demonstrate the 
soundness of their actions, and that ma- 
tureness of judgment will put upon them 
the seal of approval. They must expect 
to give disappointmerit to their dearest 
friends, to pass sleepless hours over dif- 
ficult cases, and in the end to be vic- 
tims of some misunderstanding. And 
happy is the man who out of this sit- 
uation may emerge, bearing the confi- 
dence, esteem and affection of his fellow 
workers. 

Consistencies and Inconsistencies 

Consistent action has been mentioned 
as a virtue. Possibly something may be 
said to explain apparent inconsistencies. 
It seems to be human for agents to re- 
member some of the so called “breaks” 
which they have gotten, and to interpret 
them in terms of established underwrit- 
ing policy of the company. Life under- 
writing is far from an exact science, 


..and so many things enter into an indi- 


vidual case that it is dangerous to pos- 
tulate a future action upon a past deci- 
sion. Beside the physical factors there 
are to be considered environment, occu- 
pation, habits, age, family history, finan- 
cial circumstances and even mental dis- 
position of an applicant. A knotty prob- 
lem even to him who has studied selec- 
tion for years. 

And it is also true that purelv busi- 
ness considerations enter into some de- 
cisions. Many offices vigorously deny 
this, but it is probably true that few 
Home Offices are so deaf to peculiar ap- 
peals that some of them are not allowed 
to have weight. Other business may de- 
pend on a slight moderation of a de- 
cision. An agent may be a man of pe- 
culiar and appealing probity. He may 
have had a genuine run of hard luck. 
He may be presenting a policy holder 
who has been a repeated buyer of in- 
surance for many years, only now be- 
coming slightly impaired. All these 
things may frankly be admitted to have 
some weight in the final analysis. 

From this it becomes apparent that 
such good fortune should be accepted 
appreciatively by an agent, and no at- 
tempt should be made to refer to it as 
a precedent, or as an evidence of in- 








Blank & Stoller 
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consistent action by the medical depart- 


ment. For when a decision has been 
maturely reached, when all facts have 
been collected and weighed, no change 
ought to be made without convincing 
new matter being presented, if in the 
long run it is expected that the confi- 
dence of the agents is to be preserved. 
Again, if Home Office opinion is to be 
kept fluid there must be entire readiness 
to revise the estimate of risks from 
time to time. So it is found that at 
times reference is made to the fact that 
one member of a family may have been 
granted favorable treatment two or 
more years ago, and lately another 
member as far as can be seen, just as 
good a risk, has been denied the same 
terms, or some features of a policy. A 
reasonable and convincing explanation 
is that the company has found that ear- 
lier practice was leading onto dangerous 
ground. It is surely courageous and 
frank to admit such a mistake and em- 
phasize the carefulness of the company. 
The current practice with reference to 
disability coverage is very much to the 
point. Such radical changes have be- 
come necessary that more than a brief 
mention of the subject is impossible. 
Expectations were so rudely shattered, 
that taken in connection with death 
losses in certain conspicuous cases, one 
of the most brilliant of our medical di- 
rectors with his gift for epigram, wrote 
that we were insuring sick people, and 
paying disability payments to well peo- 
ple. 


Delays in Issuing Policies 

Another frequent cause of misunder- 
standing among agents is exasperating 
delays in the issue of policies. Delays 
are as irritating to the medical depart- 
ment as to the field force, and are the 
occasion for much anxious thought. 
Sometimes essential information is 
omitted from application or medical 
blank. Sometimes, unfortunately, an ap- 
plicant conceals material facts. Informa- 
tion not available at the office makes cor- 
respondence necessary with examiner or 
some other company. Mail deliveries 
may be disastrously slow, or a corre- 
spondent be tardy in replying. Or it 
frequently happens that a case of great 
attractiveness to an agent is in connec- 
tion with a life upon which a large 
amount of insurance is desired, and the 
applicant has been a floater, is of un- 
certain financial stability, and is known 
to but few substantial men. In such a 
case haste is most hazardous, though 
the lack of it is apparently most irritat- 
ing. It should be accepted that no de- 
lay is practised from pure cussedness, 
and that every effort is being made to 
expedite an early and favorable issue. 
In spite of all that can be done, some 
cases resist every effort, doubtful points 
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Co-Pilot Frank Lane About to Take Off 


EDITORIAL 


Compare our organization with our 
modern business friend—Aviation. The 
great factors in both are speed and ac- 
curacy. In our hangar at 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, we have a ground crew 
of efficient clerks to prepare your flight, 
and by consulting us we may prevent a 
hasty take-off on an undesirable pros- 
pect. 


WE BOW 


Our Agency pilot and co-pilot are old 
enough to sense the air pockets of the 
business but young enough to keep their 
equilibrium under the roughest condi- 
tions. 


TRY US 


Take a flying visit to our offices. Let 
us take-off with you to show how easily 
we glide along—note how smoothly our 
motors run and experience a well timed 
happy landing in policy issue. 





CONTACT 
We are as near to you as your tele- 
phone, the firing order being: 
AS-4-7160 








PLANE TYPES 
TwIN-motor or twin purpose plane— 
Personal Income with cruising rate of 
55, 60 or 65, enables your prospect to 
satisfy two needs: Protection of family 
and a retirement fund. 


2k * * 


FREIGHT plane—Family Income allows 
maximum protection at minimum cost. 
This type will stow the needs of the 
entire family with ample room for the 
pocket-book. 


* * * 


Pursuit plane—our Preferred Whole 
Life speedily overhauls your prospect. 


* ok ok 


AutTociIRo—our Special Educational 
agreement—to carry a child to higher 
educational stratosphere and to start its 
Life Insurance program without the 
usual requirement for take-off. (NOTE: 
Child automatically insured eliminating 
the medical examination. ) 


* * * 
Buimps for the heavier ‘risks but it 
costs more to take them up. 
* * * 
FLYING HIGH 


No life insurance company approves 
of “high flyers” as risks, and our under- 
writers are no different. 


declined, when furnished with helpful 
information, the 
reconsidering it. 


sky’s the limit for 





Getting Atmosphere 


However, if - 


GATHERING OF THE CLANS 


We look forward to the National Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters in Pitts- 
burgh where we will again meet our 
many friends from all sections of the 
country, exchange ideas, and hear the 
leaders tell how they do the job. 





Picture of our Office from the Air 


ACES ALL 


From president to office boy at our 
Home Office, Co-operation plus is the 
pass word. 

* * * 


DOWN TO EARTH 


Before we close it might be appro- 
priate to mention that we are reasonable 
on aviation risks, having placed a num- 
ber of them for our friends. Try us 
when you. have one. 

* * * 


OUR AGENTS 


In closing we pay tribute to our full 
time organization. A more loyal group 
of Life Underwriters does not exist and 
we are happy for the opportunity of 
guiding and helping them build their fu- 
tures. 


Our men and women work hard and 
intelligently for their clients, for their 
company, and not only for themselves 


but for each other. 
pee) 


Pilot. 


ee 


Co-Pilot. 
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ow San Francisco 


Women Sell 


By A. V. Bowyer, San Francisco 


Modestly disclaiming that they have 
any “magic formula” for achieving their 
success aS insurance agents, women in 
the business in San Francisco connected 
with the several agericies set forth the 
sevice of life insurance itself as being the 
motivating power and as dictating the 
methods employed in writing business. 

Careful preparation, study of “stand- 
ardized” sales talks and approaches, at- 
tention to details which frequently prove 
of material importance in the affairs of 
clients and the advancement of their 
business and attention to economic 
changes, as well as physical changes, all 
combine to make these outstanding wom- 
en agents successful in their chosen field. 


Many Are Widows 

Many of the women are widows who 
‘have had the opportunity of becoming 
‘fully familiar with the maintenance of 
-home-life and its obligations and, there- 
‘are in a position to discuss the more in- 
timate home financial responsibilities 
with men, presenting them in a business 
way, but retaining that understanding 
‘which is easily appreciated by such a 
/prospect. Others are former teachers, 
and in the list of women agents in San 
' Francisco and adjacent territory we find 
| college graduates, women who have been 
‘brought up in ,the world as protected 
daughters and who finally were compelled 
"to go out in the world to either earn 
‘their living entirely by their own efforts 
Sor to supplement a small and declin- 
"ing estate income. Most of these suc- 
‘cessful women are well educated, in 
‘the general sense of the phrase, with 
“finishing” school advantages. Others 
are self educated, but all of them reveal 
that inherent womanly instinct to appre- 
ciate the finer things of life, the protec- 
tive sentiments and the developed shrewd 


= 


business sense that marks the active 
member of the opposite gender when 
[ythey decide to enter a career and “fol- 
plow through.” 

& Favor Income Settlement Plans 
While the methods employed by San 
Francisco women underwriters probably 
ilo not vary materially from those active 
“yn other sections of the country, it is 
‘unusual that so many of their compara- 
‘wtively small number have made such 
apid advancement and won unusual rec- 
sognition. 

Another interesting sidelight on their 
Production is that most of them, in fact 
all of them of which a record was ob- 
tained, incline to some form of income 
Settlement plan and many go in for the 
sale of “self pension plans”—annuities 
nd the similar forms. 

; Once Taught Athletics 

Miss Ione Kuechler of the John Han- 

ock Mutual Life in San Francisco was 

few months ago designated by her 
ompany as the “most valuable agent” on 
he Pacific Coast. A consistent pro- 
lucer, Miss Kuechler has utilized her 
arly teaching experience to further the 
listribution of John Hancock policies. 

She is athletic and taught athletigs be- 

ore coming to California to make her 

ome. It was natural that she should 
ingle with other women of similar in- 
crests and she still obtains most of her 

Hiversion along these lines. However, 

er production is not all on the lives of 
myomen. Like others of her group, she 

S gradually developing an increasing cli- 
Entele among men. So well has she pro- 
Fressed in the atmosphere of the male 
; Population that in 1930 only one-quarter 
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of her paid business was on the lives 
of women. 

Incidentally, Miss Kuechler recently 
passed the examinations for the degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriter and now 
has the additional distinction of being 
the only woman C.L.U. in San Francisco. 
Her average policy is $7,000. 

Insures Many Business Executives 

Lillian M. Durdall, also of the John 
Hancock, directs her approach toward 
business executives, most of them known 
former college men with families. Her 
program has been successful in produc- 
ing a fair volume of business insurance 
and is credited with being well informed 
on agreements and programs for such 
forms. 

Mrs. Durdall has developed consider- 
able good will and prestige by writing 
articles on life insurance for a western 
financial journal. She has found this 
helpful to herself in an educational way as 
well as being productive of recognition 
by men who are interested in financial 
and business matters. Her average pol- 
icy is $6,000. She frequently arranges 
trusts, partnership agreements and other 
of the more advanced services necessary 
today to properly and adequately distrib- 
ute the full service of legal reserve life 
insurance. 

Former School Superintendent 

One of the most interesting of the 
women agents in San Francisco is Miss 
Eva May Fleming, who started her in- 
surance career in the John Hancock of- 
fice and who is at present maintaining 
her own office and operating as a broker 
to a considerable extent. Miss Fleming, 
a former superintendent of schools in 
the Middle West and with a solid foun- 
dation of teaching, first learned of the 
value of life insurance when in that serv- 
ice. As she herself states, her close con- 
tact with hundreds of families brought 
the service of life insurance directly be- 
fore her and very frequently she advised 
the family to start a life insurance pro- 
gram. Later, retiring from that profes- 
sion, she came to San Francisco and 
then determined to make the writing of 
life insurance her life endéavor. 

“The fact that I did not recognize 





Boyé Studios 
MRS. LILLIAN M. DURDALL 


some of the hard work involved; the fact 
that I was accustomed to devoting a por- 
tion of my time to study, helped me and 
I went boldly forth to get my first ap- 
plication. I found sitting about the of- 
fice to chat was a costly procedure and, 
therefore, while I did not interfere with 
others in the office and their complaints 
regarding conditions or situations, I used 
my office to prepare for my future ac- 
tivities” she said. She also attributes her 
success somewhat to the fact that she 
never knew what an advance was—that 
she hadn’t heard of such a practice and 
was surprised when someone suggested 
it to her. 

“T was brought up to believe that I 
got paid for what I accomplished,” she 
says, “and I, therefore, knew that if I 
was to earn money I must get it by sell- 
ing what I had to offer. My belief in 
life insurance carried me on.” 


Miss Fleming was leader of the San 
Francisco agency several times before 
she finally launched out as a_ broker 
when she found her clients requesting 
that she handle all their insurance— 
whether in life or other lines. 

“The best policy” she says “is the pol- 
icy best suited to the requirements of 
the man or woman to whom you are ex- 
plaining the proposition. I cannot say 
that I put more stress on one form than 
another. I visualize what the future of 
my prospect is or should be and I en- 
deavor to paint that picture so he or she 
will readily see it. I do not find it par- 
ticularly hard to close a case if I have 
the attention of intelligent persons who 
are willing to do something for them- 
selves. I get my prospects from spread- 
ing my name among people—my policy- 
holders frequently recommend me to 
others and it is not unusual to receive 
a phone call from a new prospect or 
from an old policyholder requesting me 
to call.” 


A Widely Traveled Woman 


Representing the widow who has 
“made good” after many years of com- 
parative ease is Mrs. Leila Leitner of 
the Sun Life. Like those who are already 


mentioned, -Mrs. Leitner was a success 


MISS EVA 


MAY FLEMING 








MISS IONE S. KUECHLER 


almost from the day she signed her first 
contract with a company just a few years 
ago. 

Her foundation is that of one who has 
traveled widely, who speaks several lan- 
guages and has contact with executives 
and prominent and successful people in 
various parts of the world. While not 
educated for a business career but rather 
in “the arts and graces,” her inherent 
ability came forth when she found it de- 
sirable to be active in some sphere of 
endeavor with a promising and interest- 
ing future. 

Of her business 60% is life income, 
pension investment bonds and other sim- 
ilar forms. Her clientele is made up 
mostly of business executives and capi- 
talists although she has a considerable 
volume among women executives, school 
teachers and other professional women. 
She started her career on the “cold can- 
vass” basis and continued that method 
for the first two years. In the first nine 
months of her experience she wrote and 
paid for more than $250,000. She came 
to San Francisco without friends or any 
business affiliations, studied the service 
of insurance and started out to put it 


before everyone she .contacted. Last 
year she wrote a little more than 
$400,000 


She is an advocate of careful planning, 
both for prospecting and carrying 
through. Considerable of her time is de- 
voted to preparation, maintaining ade- 
quate records and selection. Her lapse 
ratio is practically nil; indicating that 
thorough knowledge of underwriting, 
utility of the modern life policy and 
methods of meeting the situations which 
create the principal causes for lapse, are 
all essential. 

Success Acrostic 

Mrs. Leitner sums up her ideas of sell- 

ing in the following acrostic: 
Success 

Success in Life Underwriting, as 
in everything else 

Under the shining sun, depends on 
consecration to a definite pur- 
pose, 

Ceaseless work, burning enthusi- 
asm, stubborn determination, a 
glowing vision, 

Constant and everlasting activity 
with no let-up nor laziness; 

Excessive ambition to accomplish 
a desired and specified goal, and 

Sublime faith in your mission and 
yourself, with 

Service one hundred per cent plus 
and then some. 

Uses Short Typed Proposals 

Over in the New York Life’s office are 
two women who are making a distinct 
success. Mrs. Edith R. Lewis, leading 
woman agent of the organization at the 
present writing, says: 

“One of the principal points in my own 
accomplishment is to present to my pros- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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YOU’D BE SURPRISED 
ee ¢ @ 
. . . how popular this organization has be- have favored the AEtna in an almost unbe- 
come among the brokers the past four years lievable way . . . through this office. 





. . » We keep open house here at 100 
William Street . . . bring us your difficult 
cases ... try us out on one or two... 
maybe you also will be surprised with the 
chants, lawyers, bankers, executives and results . . . perhaps you too will become an 
members of the New York Stock Exchange ardent rooter for our plan. 


| Vititpe 


General Agent. 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


. . - how we are able to support and back 





them up in an intimate and entirely original 7 





way ... how as a result prominent mer- 
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Infantile Paralysis Attack Couldn’t Keep Wm. T. Gardner 
From Success 


The brave battle which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York has made 
qgainst the crippling effects of an at- 
tak of infantile paralysis, which for a 
time made it so impossible to move his 
jimbs that he had to be carried to the 
swimming pool at Warm Springs, Ga., 
has attracted the attention and won the 
sympathy of the country. He had ap- 
parently retired from - public life when 
the telephone bell rang in his Georgia 
retreat and he was told that his party 
wanted to nominate him for Governor 
of New York. Despite his affliction, 
which he is gradually putting to rout, 
he made a vigorous campaign and won. 
He has traveled more about the state 
than any other governor has done in 
one term. 

In the insurance business there are 
also men who have been afflicted with 
infantile paralysis, whose outlook looked 
very dim and who have battled success- 
fully against what appeared to be over- 
whelming odds. 


In Bed for Eighteen Weeks 


One of these men is William T. Gard- 
ner of the Providence Agency 6f the 
Penn Mutual Life. Mr. Gardner’s gen- 
eral agent, Manuel Camps, Jr., says that 
Mr. Gardner has paid for more than 
$100,000 in the town of Attleboro, Mass., 
ina period of a little more than two 
months this year. Of him he says: 

“He is one of the most cheerful men 
it has ever been my privilege to know 
and his attitude is most co-operative and 
inspiring to every one who is associated 














How 


pect a short typed proposal. If he can 
see my figures and follow a written plan, 
while I go over it with him, stressing 
the more important facts, I believe it is 
more convincing than the verbal presen- 
tation. Also, this plan makes for a 
shorter interview, and since three-fourth 
of my business is written on men, usu- 
ally at their offices, they appreciate it 
when the matter can be presented brief- 
ly and effectively without using up too 
much of their time. 
“T believe it very necessary to get away 
from the stereotyped methods of pre- 
senting my message. If we go in and 
Hsay the same thing a dozen or so other 
agents have previously said, we get no- 
where. If our approach is different and 
unique, he may listen to the whole story. 
“I have tried many sales methods but 
find there is no magic plan. Results in 
Pmy ten years of life underwriting have 
come only when I work and use my 
head. 

“To keep one’s head, to keep one’s 
Presence of mind when under fire in this 
business is difficult; the only way I can 
Stand my ground when the interview 
1s beset with real and imaginary objec- 
tions is to have a specific proposal and 
Stick to it. If I allow the prospect to 
divert me, I am lost.” Mrs. Lewis’ aver- 
age policy is approximately $3,500. 

Graduate of Wellesley 
Miss Clara Frances Woodbury has also 
een consistently among the leaders in 
the women’s contingent of the New York 
Life. A graduate of Wellesley, she has 
Many contacts resulting from that old 
association and also through her other 
connections as a member of a former 
Prominent family in Nevada. Miss Wood- 
ury was never educated to be a “sales- 
man” but following the death of her 















with him. He is married, drives an au- 
tomobile as expertly as any one and 
comes to our daily morning agency 
meetings regularly and on time although 
he travels a distance of eighteen miles 
each way.” 

Here is Mr. Gardner’s own story, as 
told to ‘The Eastern Underwriter: 

“T was born a while ago, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1897, in New York City. Un- 
til September, 1906, I indulged in all of 
the boyish pranks and games with other 
children, at which time the first epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis visited New 
York, and I happened to be one of its 
first hosts. 

“I was confined to my bed for eigh- 
teen weeks, after which the period of 
convalescing took a year more out of 
my life. At the end of this time I was 
mighty sick of sympathy and longed to 
get out and do some of the things I had 
formerly been able to do. 

“Fortunately, my extreme youth fast 
overcame the obstacle of having to use 
two crutches, and by breaking one of 
them in a discussion of supremacy with 
a chap considerably larger than my- 
self, I used only one crutch from that 
time on. 

Began in a Law Office 

“My first position was in a law office 
as office boy at the princely salary of 
$4 per each and every Saturday. In 
1914 I started working in Wall Street in 
the capacity of stock runner and after 
several advances I left to come to 
Massachusetts to be near a brother who 
had been unfortunate enough to lose 





WILLIAM T. GARDNER 


both of his legs below the knees. 


“I worked for six years in a jewelry 
shop in various capacities and left there 
for a-position as manager of a radio 
store in North Attleboro, Mass., which 
I retained until May, 1931. At this time 
I accepted a position with the Penn Mu- 
tual Life at the Providence, (R. IL) 
Agency. 

“IT cannot emphasize too strongly how 
seriously I hold my practically new pro- 
fession. Having met with some small 
measure of success, I realize more each 
day the important part life insurance 
agents can play in the world today. 

“Let me offer in closing, this little bit 
of advice for what it may be worth, 
‘Don’t look for sympathy; it’s a lot more 
fun to work for what you get.’” 


San Francisco Women Sell 


(Continued from Page 53) 


father—some time following that sad 
event—she determined to become active 
in the business world; entered life in- 
surance and started out, enthusiastic 
over its possibilities for service to others. 
Carefully planning the development of 
avenues through which to approach peo- 
ple who could afford adequate protec- 
tion, she has frequently been called by 
large policyholders to other parts of the 
state to write sizable applications. Miss 
Woodbury is an underwriter whose prog- 
ress is founded upon the “higher educa- 
tion,” social contacts and later, business 





MISS BRUCE M. ASHTON 


contacts among women, although she has 
written some good size policies upon the 
lives of outstanding men in the West. 
She keeps in close contact with present 
policyholders and their acquaintances 
and as a part of her activities in life 
underwriting, Miss Woodbury does con- 
siderable social service work and in many 
instances has been responsible for the 
advancement of policyholders, both in 
social and business life. Many young 
ladies are greatly indebted to her for 
their preserrt positions and she has at 
least two very successful weddings to 


MRS. LEILA LEITNER 





her credit, the parties in which were 
and are still, her policyholders. 
Uses Endless Chain 

One of the real pioneers in life insur- 
ance, from the standpoint of participa- 
tion of women in agency work, is Miss 
Agnes Macdonald who has been with the 
Aetna Life in San Francisco for a num- 
ber of years and who has consistently 
produced sufficient to win attendance at 
conventions and other events. Miss 
Macdonald says she uses the “endless 
chain” method of development—one pol- 
icyholder sending her to another. She 
writes a great number of nurses, spe- 
cializing in income forms. Miss Mac- 
donald’s average policy is $5,000. She 
states that she entered life insurance 
work to serve women policyholders, or 
rather, to make policyholders out of eli- 
gible women and she has continued to 
function along those lines. She finds 
that women will discuss their insurance 
program with others in their various 
walks of life and in that way Miss Mac- 
donald is brought into the picture with 
increased production. 

Annuity Specialist 

Mrs. Sarah R. Blank of the San Fran- 
cisco Agency of the Equitable of New 
York also specializes in annuities. Al- 
though she first signed her contract in 
1928, she did not devote her entire time 
to the business until this year. For the 
first six months of this year, she has paid 
for more than $150,000 with an average 
policy of $6,000. She works principally 
among young people, carrying the mes- 
sage of an “early start for a comfortable 
old age.” She stresses the savings fea- 
tures of life insurance and says that she 
finds it appealing, especially this year 
when almost everyone knows what has 
happened to the investments of the na- 
tion. 

Average Policy $5,000 


Mrs. H. G. Gates of the same office 
shows an average policy of $5,000. She 
has qualified for the $200,000 club of the 
Equitable every year since 1926 by a 
good margin. Most of her business is 
among women and in canvassing she 
uses the annuity contract as the ap- 
proach. Therefore, a large part of her 
completed business is on this form. She 
also is convinced of the value of work- 
ing among women and points to her small 
and insignificant lapse as a result. 

Widow of Famous Caterer 

Several years ago the people of San 
Francisco were “treated” to an unusual 
feature story in one of the daily news- 
papers. It told of the entrance of Mrs. 
Babette Zinkand in the life insurance 
business—a most unusual thing those 
days and one that attracted wide atten- 
tion. The interest was increased, how- 
ever, by the fact that Mrs. Zinkand was 
the widow of one of old San Francisco’s 
most famous caterers—the man who 
founded and operated the famed old 
Zinkand’s Cafe—place for the exclusive 
men and women of the “gay nineties” 
—where real champagne, music and de- 
lectable dishes were all specialties. To 
visit San Francisco in those days be- 
fore the fire of 1906 without having din- 
ner and an after-theatre treat at Zin- 
kand’s was not to see San Francisco at 
all. 

Mrs. Zinkand is still in the life insur- 
ance business with the Western States 
Life. She knows the business thorough- 
ly and also has a keen insight into gen- 
eral business practices as well as legal 
lore and that part of our governmental 
operations having to do with wills. It is 
obvious, therefore, that she has a “ready 
made” approach as well as a sales talk. 

Mrs. Zinkand has twice returned a re- 
newal record of 100% and the company 
reports that the most interesting side- 
light on her work is its persistency. In 
her seven years’ connection with the 
company her renewal record has aver- 
aged 95%. 

Her Code 

She arranges her work a week in ad- 
vance and closely follows her prepared 
schedule of calls. She obtains all avail- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


strides across a life insvirance house organ 
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The John C. McNamara Organization 


Four well equipped, strategically located Offices 


Seventeen John Street 


New York 
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PROSPECTING ONE 
FULL DAY WEEKLY 


One of the recent associates of the 
John C. McNamara Organization, Guar- 
dian Life, in Greater New York is 
George F. McClelland who was former- 
ly in the importing business. 

The thoughtful type of salesman, Mc- 
Clelland had not been in the business 
more than a couple of days when he 
learned what it takes many an older 
agent sometimes a long period to get 
through his head; and that is an agent 
must use his brains in finding prospects 
and not depend too much upon the gen- 
eral agency digging up names for him. 
He sat patiently at his desk thinking up 
names of people he knew or would give 
him names of people they knew, but 
soon reached the conclusion that there 
is no better way of ascertaining who is a 
prospect for life insurance than going out 
on the street and finding out. He, there- 
fore, determined to devote one entire 
day each week to prospecting, and on 
that day does not attempt to sell any in- 
surance. He has built up a surprisingly 
lage number of names. Of course, he 
also uses the direct mail system em- 
ployed by the McNamara Organization. 

Most of his prospecting is among defi- 
nite centers of influence, considering 
these sources more important because of 
the business that they can direct him 
to than the business that he might do 
personally with them. 

Mr. McClelland makes it specific that 
he wants to talk only to people who 
have purchasing power, have a need for 
insurance, and people who are in good 
health. This enables him to do a great 

f deal of his elimination of prospects be- 
fore he goes to see them. It makes very 





GEORGE F. McCLELLAND 


little difference whether a man gives him 
permission to use his own name or not 
because he can handle both situations 
equally well. However, a_ surprising 
thing is that when most men have given 
him several names, they tell him that he 
can use their name if he so chooses. He 
does not hesitate to tell a man from 
whom he is securing names that if he, 
the center of influence, knew that he 
was going to place to the credit or capi- 
tal account of any of his friends $1,000, 
$10,000 or $100,000 he would readily agree 
to the use of his name. 


Agents And Medical Departments 


(Continued from Page 51) 


are never cleared up and favorable ac- 
' tion can not be taken. There can be 
no doubt that if mortality experience 
could be taken in such a class, it would 
be found to be high. 
The selection and maintenance of a 
high-grade examining staff seems to be- 
F come increasingly difficult, in spite of 
‘ising educational standards. The ex- 
F actions of the business seem to demand 
the prompt examination of every appli- 
cant, and it may be that the insistence 
| of the agents on this point leads many 
a good physician to decline an appoint- 
ment as examiner. Be that as it may, 
It is true that many successful and re- 
liable physicians will not serve in that 
capacity. Young men seeking to estab- 
lish a practice are available, and are 
» competent to make a physical examina- 
tion. They do lack however in the in- 
tuition and the address which only older 
men as a rule seem to have; and when 
» 4.man becomes engrossed in a success- 
) ful practice, his time cannot be abso- 
lutely at the disposal of an insurance 
company. It seems that the urgency of 
the examination while perfectly under- 
Standable to those at the Home Office, 
1s due sometimes to the nervousness and 
apprehension of the agent, and may be 
exaggerated. 


Integrity of Examiners 


Tampering with examiners is much 
Tarer than is supposed, and with the 
agents of a company possessed of ideals, 
and chosen and educated for their high 
Sense of honor, is no problem whatever. 

he ideal which is sought is an ex- 


aminer who has had some years of prac- 
tice, who is familiar with the practices 
and standards of his company, whose 
work is well known to the medical de- 
partment, and enjoying the confidence 
of agent and medical director alike. 
Even though he may be a rigid examin- 
er, his opinion carries so much weight, 
he becomes an asset to the field men 
rather than a liability. It is well worth 
the effort to cultivate a pleasant rela- 
tionship with such a man, and to retain 
his services for many years. To do so 
requires constant and frequent use of 
his gifts, for where his material treas- 
ures are there will his heart—and his 
co-operation be also. 

These considerations, so familiar to 
officials in the Home Office, are among 
the most prominent ones which demand 
the use of appointed examiners only. 
The irregular man, used in some fancied 
emergency, is often totally lacking in 
any sense of responsibility, and feels no 
moral compulsion to render a faithful 
report. Moreover, if such use were per- 
mitted, except under circumstances 
which were fully explained, it would un- 
doubtedly permit collusion between a 
designing applicant and a physician of 
small worth. Every office has had sad 
examples of the result of ignoring this 
warning. This thought may be left with 
confidence. A’ thoughtful courteous 
manager, who appreciates that his ex- 
aminers are busy and anxious men; that 
they are human individuals and sensi- 
tive to discourtesies just as he is, will 
not be the cause of any trouble to his 
medical department. 
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Father of Three Girls Talks 


Why H. W. Schenke of Peoria, Ill., Is a Strong Booster of 
Family Income; His Speech at Chicago 


H.W. Schenke is agency director of the 
New York Life at Peoria, Ill. Recently 
he delivered at a meeting of New York 
Life representatives gathered in Chicago 
a talk on Family Income which was of 
more than ordinary interest because he 
discussed his own family and insurance. 
The talk follows: 

With your permission I want you to 
hear the few words I have to say as not 
coming from a New York Life man, but 
from a husband and a father. 

We all want to enjoy life. We want 
most of the luxuries we can afford. We 
want a nice car, a fine little home, some 
golf. We want to try to keep up with 
the Joneses. Some day we want to 
start saving. It has always, seemed to 
me that the big problem with most of 
us has been how much money we can 


spend and not how much money we can 
Save. 


Expenses in Bringing up a Family 


In our family we have three little 
girls. We worried a lot about what 
might happen to them if I were not 
here. I have heard tell of food, cloth- 


ing and shelter, and doctor, hospital and 
nurse. These little girls do not even 
know what that means. Of course 
mother knows who pays the rent, gro- 
cery, and meat bill and the others, but 
our little girls know only of the things 
which day by day are important needs 


to them. A new party dress, a new 
little dress for confirmation, a new dress 
for school, new shoes, new stockings, a 
new hat, perhaps a new tooth brush, a 
new ribbon for their hair. Occasionally, 
they go to the barber, the dentist, the 
doctor. Our little girls are very fond of 
candy and ice cream. They like to go 
to the picture shows. They like a little 
spending money each week, perhaps 
something extra for a birthday present 
for some little friend. These needs will 
not change one iota whether I am here 
to supply them or not, nor will the needs 
be any less urgent with me gone or with 
me here. 

So I say, we worried a lot knowing that 
it required $200 to $250 every month to 
satisfy those needs. Being insurance 
men you know that to provide such an 
income at least $60,000 of insurance 
would be required, and I simply could 
not carry $60,000 of insurance on my 
income and still have all that we wanted 
to spend in order to have the things 
which we wanted. 


His Insurance Plan 


But now all my worries are over. Now 
I am happy. All my plans and ambi- 
tions for the future are bonded. I have 
secured $20,000 of the new Family In- 
come plan. If I should die this year 
my little family will get, with the inter- 
est, close to $250 monthly until 1951, and 
then $20,000 in cash, or a total of $78,- 
000.. Why, I am rich! By 1951 my 
youngest baby will be 24 and my oldest 








H. W. SCHENKE 


30. They should either be married or 
self-supporting. Only “mother” will be 
home. And so I have arranged to have 
the company pay her a life income on 
the $20,000 so that she will not be ex- 
cess baggage for any son-in-law of mine. 

But perhaps I will live and need some 
money myself. Here is a constantly 
growing fund of ready cash, instantly 
available and guaranteed by the strong- 
est financial institution in the world. 
There is no guess work. I know just 
how much I can get any time I want it. 
If I lose my health my plan is self- 
completing and I receive a monthly in- 
come for being an invalid. My insur- 
ance has been arranged to take care of 
that period of greatest liability and still 
leave something permanent for Mother 
and Daddy when they grow old. ‘That 


—=: 


Reasons For Income 


The Milwaukee general agency of th 
Equitable Life Assurance Society give 
the following as some reasons why peo. 
ple want income in old age: 


Not dread of support by others, by 
pride of self support. To be mental 
comfortable. j ; 

The pride of doing for others. (The 
urge to do for others when deprived oj 
the means with which to express itself 
often demands the price of burdening 
others by giving advice. That’s why s 
many old people are not wanted around, 
They want to do something, but hay 
no means of giving financial aid, so bur. 
den those about them with advice 
which is usually not appreciated.) 

The romance of signing one’s name 
on the check every month. 

The joy of knowing every dollar cay 
be spent every day because there wil 
be another dollar tomorrow. 

Freedom to do as one pleases in the 
days “after the desk.” (Get a man to 
say what he wants to do when he te. 
tires; then tell him how much money it 
will take to do it.) 

The satisfaction of having one’s ow 
income and not infringing on what ha 
been set aside for others. (Basis of 
selling R. A. to rich people. This argu 
ment is better by far than painting a 
picture of the “poor house.”) 





is why I say that my plans for the fu- 
ture are bonded. This is the greatest 
contract ever put in our hands. For the 
father and husband it is a peace of mini 


such as he never dreamed possible bef 


fore. For you as agents it will mean 
a financial success such as you never 
dreamed possible before. 


Hillell, a teacher during the time o 
Christ, said “Words that come from the 
heart must reach the heart.” I hope 
mine have reached yours. 

















Robert L. Jones 


General Agent 


William F. Plume 


Associate 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


of 
Worcester, Mass. 


90 John Street 
New York City 


Telephone BEekman 3-7457 























Three Important Reasons 
Brokers & Surplus Writers 
Like This Agency 


1. A thorough understanding of Brokers’ requirements. 
2. Assurance of Intelligent and Fair Underwriting. 


3. Close Co-operation with Home Office. 


John J. Gordon Agency 


Home Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
107 William Street 
New York City 
JOhn 4-0444 


John F. Walsh, 
Asst. Mngr. 
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Where Does The Other Fellow Have The Edge? 


“We both submit proposals and I lose. 


Analyze his presentations. 
edge on those from your ofhice. 
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Why?” Like everything else, there is one best way of drawing up a brief, 
preparing a ledger statement, outlining a proposition. Give yourself the opportunity of seeing how the “other fellow” does it. 


See how he constructs the new ledger statements. Discover how and where his briefs have an 


LET THE THIRTY MASTER BRIEF BUILDERS WHOSE PRODUCTS ARE DISPLAYED IN THER & R 





Prize-Winning Briefs From 
R & R’s Exhibit of Model Briefs 
Now Available at 10 Cents Each 


Release has been secured for the 
30 selected briefs entered by the 
great agencies of America in R&R’s 
1931 Exhibit of Model Briefs, 
Ledger Statements and Written 
Presentations. 


The 30 winning models cover all 
types of briefs, from modified life 
to annuities and single premium 
plans. 

The reprints are authentic releas- 
es and include the original LET- 
TERS OF TRANSMITTAL AND 
LEDGER STATEMENTS used by 
these agencies. 


Would the other man’s briefs be 
worth ten cents each to you? 

For example, when the “other 
fellow” is beating you in the sale 
of life insurance as an investment, 
would it be helpful to have in your 
files a copy of the brief used in the 
great John W. Yates organization 
to sell life insurance as an invest- 
ment? 

Or, when a business case is head- 
ed for the rocks, how valuable 
would a copy of T. M. Riehle’s 
complete brief and letter plan be? 


Note the character of the agen- 
cies whose briefs are represented 
—note the complete range of sub- 
jects covered—each brief a model 
brief, the result of the service de- 
partments of America’s greatest 
agencies—each brief now available 
for your own private files. 


For convenience in use, the 30 
Winning Briefs have been reprinted 
and bound in three sections, with 
the style of printing following as 
closely as possible the original 
prize brief—your typist, working 
from the sections will be able to 
duplicate the original brief at every 





point. 








EXHIBIT SHOW YOU HOW THEY GO ABOUT THE PROBLEM. 


Blue Ribbon Features of the 30 Winning Briefs 


I. Complete Summary Briefs 


1. The Richard F. Lawton One-Page 
Summary Brief 
a. Nine-point cost analysis. 
b. Four-point benefit analysis. 

2. The Richard F. Lawton Double-Page 
Brief 
a. Outline of plan. 
b. New type, six-step ledger statement. 
c. Percentage plan of stating cash values. 

3. The C. H. Sagar Pocket Brief 
Pocket-size. Covers 19 specific points; in- 
cludes new plan stating net gain over de- 
posits. 

4. The Ernest W. 
Brief 
A single sheet plan, awarded place because 
of new method of presenting benefits. 

5. The Complete Ledger Statement 
Proposal 
A prize-winning brief handling costs from 
three different angles; the best ‘“‘brief’’ 
answer to the cost objection. 

6. The Elmer S. Beesley “Plan and 
Functions” Brief 
This model “Plan and Functions” brief is 
especially useful for it treats net cost upon 
the new “plan and functions’ basis. 


II. New Family Income Briefs 


7. The V. W. Kenney Family Income 
Plan 
a. Chart of retirement options. 
b. Service analysis of death benefits. 
ce. “Gain table’—exhibit of profit. 
8. The Elmer S. Beesley Family Income 
Presentation 
a. Charting the monthly income service. 
b. Analysis of privileges and values. 
c. The “For example’ table. 
9. The H. G. Hewitt Family Income 
Presentation 
a. Why “doubly efficient.” 
The how and why of family income 
plan. 
b. Complete five-way review of benefits. 
c. How to build cumulative table. This 
“Grand Total’ table won special distinc- 
tion. 


III. The New Type Low Cost 
Policies 
Modified Life, Adjustment Period, 
Economic Adjustment, and 
Similar Types 


10. The George C. Hill Presentation 
a. Picturing the five selections available. 
b. Ledger statement plan—especially devel- 
oped. 


IV. Complete Financial Program 
Briefs 


Winning Examples of Briefs Used in 
Presenting a Complete Financial 
Program 


11. The W. E. Coogan Protection and 
Income Brief 
a. How the plan meets the needs. 
b. In old age as sinking fund. 
c. What the plan does for the family. 
Eight important needs. 
d Pre-administered estate—what it is and 
does. 
12. The Loyd B. Gettys Complete Pro- 
tection and. Income Brief 
a. Life insurance and wealth. 
b. The retirement income. Six outstanding 
points for professional men. 
c. The plan becomes an estate. 


Owen Story Type 





d. Ledger statement. Emphasis on cash 
values. Introduces new head —‘‘Pure 
Endowment.” 

e. Breaking down the cost. 

f. Financial worries—how plan eliminates. 


V. Retirement Income Briefs 


14.. 


15. 


17. 


. The Paul W. 


The H. W. Edwards $50,000 Old-Age 
Income Plan 

a. Benefits under all contingencies. 
b. “Liquid Asset” ledger statement. 


New 
type. 
c. Year-to-year cost. Cash, debit, credit, 
net. 


a 


d. Protection plus money back plus profit. 
This idea alone should aid in the sale of 


millions of dollars. 
The A. R. Edmiston “Income at 65” 
Proposal 
A “you” type, built around the self-com- 
pleted savings account idea. 


The F. J. Budinger “Income Bond” 

Proposal 

a. What at 60? Analysis of financial 
Success. 


b. What is perpetuating income bond plan? 

c. When $9,000 is better than $24,000. 
Different way of stating profit. 

Simpson “Insurance 

Income” 

A brief for the young man. 

a. “Your individual presentations.” 

b. Four fears. 

c. “One in twenty, 
for dependency. 

d. Young man’s best investment. 

e. Profit and interest table. 


Why. 


” combined with reasons 


Why. 


VI. Educational Insurance 


Two Distinctly Different Types 
Awarded Honors 


The Ralph W. Emerson Brief 

a. What authorities say. 

b. Plan at work. Benefits in charted tabu- 
lar form. 

c. “Living profit.” 


is. The J. W. Lawrence Brief 


a. The proposition. 
b. Possibilities under each contingency. 


VII. Insurance as an Investment 
19. The John W. Yates Investment and 


Insurance Brief 

Particularly for “investing” prospects. 

a. Four material advantages. 

b. The “crisis” chart. Should be part of 
every important brief. 

c. AS investment—what in fifteen years. 
Based upon six fundamental points. 

d. Maturity values. Comparison. 

e. Investment values under contingencies. 


. The Ernest W. Owen “Endowment 


as Investment” Chart 

a. Five comparative options. New method. 

b. Chart: How deposits decrease and val- 

ues increase. ‘“‘Paid-up’—‘‘Maturity”’— 
“Total Values.” 


VIII. Single Premium or Short 


21. 


Term Endowments 


The W. H. Tennyson Brief 
a. Permanent, productive estates. 


b. “Safety, Security, Secrecy, Satisfac- 
tion.” 

c. “Trusteeship.” How life insurance 
serves. 


d. Single premium as a non-callable bond 
which nets four per cent interest. 

e. A minimum return ledger statement. 

f. Analysis as ideal investment. 





The 


IX. Annuity Briefs 


Increasing Interest in Annuities 


Has Led Us to Include Three 


Brief Plans 


22. The 'T. M. Riehle Annuity Brief 


23. 


24. 


X. 


Used in the sale of millions of dollars of 
annuities. 

a. Make sure of guaranteed life income. 
b. Eleven advantages, tabulated. 

c. Financial profit. 

d. Compared with other investments. 


The J. Perry Meek Annuity Brief 


a. The alternatives. A picture. 

b. Annuities and Government bonds. 

c. “Three guarantees.” Tabulated and 
briefed. 

d. The profit table. A cumulative ledger 
statement. 


The Floyd V. Studer Annuity Brief 
a. “Now you may have investment safety.” 
b. One point that only an annuity gives. 
c. Assuring investment success. 

d. Illustration of benefits. 

e. Cash value type ledger statements. 


Business Insurance Briefs 
and Ledger Statements 


One-Man Business, Partnership and 


25. 


26. 


28. 


30. 


Corporation 


The Louis F. 
Presentation 

a. What business indemnity is and does. 
b. Problems partners face. A key analysis. 
c. Figure-picture of the contract. 

d. Breaking down the premium. 

The George C. Hill “Reserve and 
Credit” Brief 

Especially for the business man who has 
“taken care of everything.” 


Paret Partnership 


. The H. G. Hewitt Corporation Brief 


a. Appraise the cash value of officers. 

b. Life insurance bonds greatest asset. 

c. Eight points of profit. 

The Wilson Williams Inclusive Brief 

The material cam be used for any type of 

business cover. 

a. Needs. How they are met. 

b. Business assets—how insurance protects. 
c. Nine services plan performs. 

d. Inventory type ledger statement. 

The T. M. Riehle Business Insurance 

Presentation 
No exhibit would be complete unless it 
included the masterful presentations of 
T. M. Riehle, million-dollar producer of 
business insurance in New York City. The 
exhibit releases the details of Mr. Riehle’s 
plan of breaking down premium cost and 
shows exactly how it is applied in an actual 
case. 

a. The letter of transmittal. 

The type of letter which has helped Mr. 
Riehle sell millions of dollars of busi- 
ness insurance. 

. Breaking down premium cost. 

c. What is true net cost? When a $575,000 
premium becomes .026c. Detatled ex- 
planations. 

. The Riehle Ledger Statement. An exact 
copy of one of the famous Riehle state- 
ments. 


The Paul 

Brief 

Suitable for use with boards of directors. 

a. What is an honest appraisal of, business 
values? 

b. How to safeguard the future. ° 

c. Stock purchases and supplementary trus' 
agreements. 

d. How life insurance conserves assets. 


W. Simpson Key-Man 


While Supply Lasts: “The How of Good Briefing” Included Free 
The Insurance R & R Service, 123 W. North St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the 30 Winning Briefs, Proposals and Ledger Statements as pre- 
sented by you in Sections I, II and III of “Model Forms of Briefs.” As agreed, you are to include WITHOUT 
CHARGE the R & R copyright analysis of all the briefs entered in the exhibit. I enclose my check for $3.00. 
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SLEEPING 


BILLIONS .-.-- 


The great American pocketbook may seem flat, but 


tucked away in savings accounts slumbers more than 
$30,000,000,000 worth of purchasing power. 


We have been developing a clientele among these 
money holders so that our Associates can capitalize 


on the cash available. 


WE°RE STILL 


ON THAT JOB— 


helping our Associates divert a portion of these 
Sleeping Billions to Life Insurance Estates. 


T. M. SEARLES ORGANIZATION 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S UP-TO-DATE AGENCIES 
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Not A Rainbow Chaser 


Nelson F. Chambers Pays for Million or More a Year Because 
He Knows Where He Is Going, Systematizes His 


Work, Conserves His Time and Specializes 
On Small Cases 
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If you call up the Mercantile branch 
of the New York Life in the metropolis 
before noon and ask for Agent Nelson 
F, Chambers you might as well save 
your nickel because you will not find him 
in. He is not one of those agents who 
goes from home to office and then spends 
a lot of time trying to figure out where 
he is going to go after he cleans up his 
mail and thinks who will be in or out. 

When Mr. Chambers leaves the New 
York Central station after taking a train 
from his suburban home he has already 
started working and is en-route to a 
client or a prospect. He has made a 
number of calls by the time the luncheon 
hour has arrived. 

It is the remarkable accurate account 
which this agent keeps of his time, his 


easily able to hold an audience at New 
York Life meetings. His first work as 
an agent was with the Grand Street 
branch; then he was transferred to the 
Mercantile branch. 

“The fact is that going after big cases 
is frequently disappointing to me,” he 
said to The Eastern Underwriter. “It is 
like chasing rainbows. Of course, there 
is a big kick when you get one, but 
there are just as tremendous let-downs 
when you don’t. Furthermore, such so- 
licitation takes you away from the little 
cases. Now a word about those small 
cases. They are pretty apt to stick and 
they are wonderful foundations for build- 
ing something bigger. When you have 
one hundred policies on different indi- 
viduals you have one hundred prospects 
and friends. Frequently, the big case 
has adopted his final insurance program.” 

Keeping on the App-a-Week honor 
roll of the New York Life has been a 
cinch for Chambers. In 1922 the com- 
pany started a Ten-a-Month group and 
he shares with Agent Harley Mickle of 
Detroit as one of the pair which has 
kept continuously in this select class. As 
a matter of fact, Chambers has aver- 
aged twenty paid applications a month 
during recent years, and the number of 
policyholders on his books approximates 
2,500. When you have that many names 
of your own insured risks you can see 
why Chambers never lacks a definite 





NATIONAL LEADERS 


for 
FIVE 


Consecutive Years 


Wd 


THIS AGENCY 


has been the general agency leader of the Home 
Life of New York throughout the country in both 
volume of paid-for insurance and in volume of paid- 


for premiums. 








We have an agency service and company relation- 
ship which presents one of the strongest combina- 
tions in New York City to handle your life business. 


number of places to visit when he gets 
off the train in the morning. 












Few Lapses 


Chambers makes up his list of morning 
calls just before retiring the night be- 
fore. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether he has been to a theatre, a 
party or to pay a social call on friends 
of the family he never retires without 
compiling that list. Before he had sys- 
tematized his work he did a lot of night 
work selling insurance. He doesn’t spe- 
cialize much on plans, but is content for 


DEALLY located on the 12th floor of the Home 
Office Building at 256 Broadway, your cases re- 
ceive unusual attention from a group with outstand- 
ing personality, ability, experience and friendliness, 
who constitute the personnel of this office. In addi- 
tion, the personal services of Mr. Simons are avail- 
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complete mastery of his movements, that 
has contributed so much to give Mr. 
Chambers an annual paid production of 
at least $1,000,000 each year. He is an 
artist at eliminating lost motion. Of him 
an executive of the New York Life said 
recently: “Chambers is a perfect example 
ot one who has started from small be- 
ginuings and systematically developed a 
steady, successful and remunerative in- 
surance structure.” 


Some of His Policyholders 


While he has had his share of big 
cases as some of his policyholders are 
James C. Penney, head of the chain 
store system; and Rachel Crothers, 
America’s most clever woman play- 
wright; and he wrote the late Nicholas 
F. Brady, public utilities man, the bulk 
ot his business consists of small poli- 
cies written on salaried employes. It 
takes more time, more traveling, more 
routine, more attention to details to pile 
up a big volume with so many clients, 
but it is more satisfactory to this agent 
because it keeps him in the thick of his 
business, always something interesting to 
do, always being stimulated. 

He is a product of the New York 
Life’s head office, having entered that 
company’s employ in October, 1905. Ten 
years he spent in the loan department 
at the end of which time he thought he 
would like to sell. At first he felt sure 
that he couldn’t do it because he had 
a trick of stammering in his speech. He 
decided to overcome that handicap; kept 
persistently practicing; and now he is 





the most part to write straight protection 
providing income for the family in case 
of death of the head of the family. Any- 
way, that’s the kind of work he enjoys 
most. 

Few of Chambers’ clients desert him. 
Last year 40% of his business was writ- 
ten on policyholders and he finds that 
they require the greater part of his time 
and attention now. In this regard, pros- 
pecting, a problem of most agents, no 
longer causes him any concern. Through 
use of the endless chain his file is al- 
ways filled with names of persons to see. 
There is never enough time in which to 
see them. 

Chiefly through correspondence and 
direct contact does Chambers keep in 
close touch with his policyholders. He 
uses a special form letter when they 
get their first dividend, another when 
they receive any extra dividends. At 
the end of five years, if he hasn’t again 
insured a policyholder, he writes him a 
personal letter inquiring why he hasn’t 
added to his holdings. 

Most agents fail to reach more im- 
pressive heights, in his opinion, through 
(1) lack of enthusiasm; (2) lack of con- 
fidence in the business; (3) failing to 
work hard enough. 

Whether the times are prosperous or 
bad Nelson Chambers plods on. Once 
Vice-President S. Seton Lindsay of the 
New York Life said: “He is an agent 
who is courteous, capable and depend- 
able. You never hear him complain 
either of lack of prospects or that busi- 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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able to you with his 26 years of successful life under- 
writing experience with the Home Life in New York 


City. 


There are agencies larger than we are, just as there 


are smaller ones. 


We offer you every facility of 


the largest with the personal friendliness, courtesy 


and convenience of the smallest. 


. 


People just naturally like to do 
business with a successful office. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 





A Real Live Life Office 





at 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
(opposite City Hall) 


Phone: BArclay 7-6860 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


re in 1930 


Moved from NINTH to EIGHTH place among American Insurance 
Companies as regards admitted assets. Showed THIRD largest gain 
in surplus assets. Showed FIFTH largest gain in insurance in force. 


Progressive action in 193] 


Jan. 1: Increase in Preferred Risk dividend seale. 


June 1: General premium rate reduction. 


July 1: New Family Income Rider, announced for inclusion 
with old or new insurance on all policy forms excluding 
Term but including Modified and Preferred Risk. 


The full line service of the “JOHN HANCOCK” 


Family Income: by Rider—All forms but Term. 
True Preferred Risk classification for the A1 risk. 
Fair underwriting of the sub-standard risk. 

Group Insurance—advantages to broker and insured. 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Group accidental death and dismemberment. 


HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 


225 BROADWAY 
Tel. BArclay 7-1070 
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The Human Appeal of Group 
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all corporations would adopt your plan 
how much misery, privation and heart- 
aches could be avoided.” 


Carl S. Ayres, author of this article, 
is a graduate of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. In 1923 he received an appoint- 


By Carl S. Ayres 


Group Supervisor, Travelers 


What happens when the tallest sky- 
scraper in the world is opened, when the 
blasting starts for the construction of a 
huge dam, when a giant dirigible reaches 
our shores? The event is broadcasted 
nationally and much interest is manifest- 
ed because we all marvel at things that 
are done in a big way. 

When one of our great industrial cor- 
porations provides Group insurance for 
its employes the press and public are loud 
in their praise for the step taken. By a 
stroke of the pen an executive offers 
millions, even hundreds of millions of 
dollars of protection to his workers and 
their families. 

This sometimes creates the impression 
that Group insurance possesses greater 
advantages for a large corporation than 
for one of medium or small size. Our 
giant corporations are rather complex. 
They are split up into smaller units with 
locations scattered throughout the coun- 
try. In this respect the various units re- 
semble independent manufacturers. In 
other words, their activity may indeed be 
comparable to a hen and her brood of 
chicks, but each chick is expected to do 
some scratching. However great the cor- 
poration may be it is composed of exactly 
the same kind of human beings one will 


find at the corner grocery store. 

Certainly, the wife and children of a 
worker in a small corporation mean as 
much to him as to one employed by one 
of the giants. His love for his family 
is just as great. He is just as anxious 
that his children should have a fair start 
in life, and he wants to do everything 
he can to help them. He has an under- 
standing of what life insurance can do 
for them. Possibly he carries a small 
amount of insurance at a relatively high 
premium which is the best that he can 
do until the opportunity to buy Group 
insurance is offered to him. 

Therefore, the need for Group insur- 
ance is just as great for an employe of 
a small corporation as a large one. By 
its adoption the employer in either case 
would have that comforting assurance of 
knowing that he had done all that he 
possibly could to help the breadwinner 
provide for his family. 

An expression from a beneficiary di- 
rected to the president of an organiza- 
tion of eight hundred employes is of 
interest: 

“You should know that here is a case 
where a company’s bigness and humani- 
tarianism worked a great benefit. To 
the family it was a tremendous relief. If 


The president wrote my company: 
“It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the officers of this company to be able to 


CARL S. AYRES 


participate in a plan through which an 
employe can so economically provide for 
his family.” 

Here is real worthwhile appreciation. 

Why Group Is Bought 

While Group insurance is rather a re- 
cent development it must be left to the 
imagination to estimate what the third 
of a billion dollars already paid in claims 





ment as field assistant from the Trav- 
elers with headquarters in the Indian- 
apolis branch office. He became as- 
sistant manager of that branch in 
1926. A year later he was made as- 
sistant manager of Group lines in the 
metropolitan area with headquarters in 
the company’s branch office at 55 John 
Street, New York City. In 1928 he was 
made group supervisor of the home 
office agency staff with headquarters in 
New York and in 1930 was transferred 
to the home office as group supervisor 
of the group division. 











to a quarter of a million families have 
meant to bereaved widows and orphans, 
aud to their communities. 

To know why some employers, both 
large and small, purchased Group in- 
surance the committee on Industrial Re- 
lations of the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation carried on an_ investigation 
among its members. The reports re- 
ceived showed that Group insurance had 
been adopted for the following reasons: 

8%—Sense of moral obligation; 

10%—To reduce labor turnover; 

25%—Desire to be helpful; 

57%—General promotion of the em- 
ployes’ good will, round out of a 
general personnel program, elimi- 
nating the passing of the hat, 
etc. 

When one considers that today the 


(Continued on Page 107) 








| ANY LIFE INSURANCE NEED 


That’s a large order, but the Manhattan Ordinary 
Agency of The Prudential is prepared to fill it any time. 


Whatever your protection requirements may be, whatever a pros- 


pect desires in this regard, you will find here all the coopera- 
tion necessary. 


Low net cost protection, sound advice and complete cooperation 

are some of The Prudential ideals that are zealously followed 
F by this Agency. Brokers will find here a capably-staffed 
f HELP CENTER. 


Harris L. Wofford, Mer. 


Manhattan Ordinary Agency, 
90 John Street, 
New York 


Che Prudential 
Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurriEtp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


WILL GRANT, 


ROBERT LAHM, 
Asst. Mgr. 


Asst. Mgr. 
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An Appreciation 


To Those 


of the New York Agency of 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


who by their cooperation, ability and devotion to the principles 
of good Life Insurance Practice, have assisted in establishing the 
enviable position which this Agency occupies in New York, and 
as the leading Agency of our Company. 


My Co-Workers: 


Willard B. Johnson, Assistant General Agent; C. Preston 
Dawson, Grant A. Sharpe, Alfred G. Correll, Managers; Walter 
J. Hart, Clyde G. Buchanan, Ernest C. Roberts, Jr., Assistants; 
Reynold F. Migdalski, Harry J. Williams, Carlton R. Peck, 


Brokers’ Service. 


Harold C. Ashworth 
Stanley W. Ayres 
Swift C. Barnes 
Hyman Berman 
Maurice A. Blate 

F. Raymond Bott 
Alfred J. Bovier 
Solomon F. Breslauer 
Charles E. Brewer, Jr. 
F. Milmoe Brown 
Harold J. Caselli 
Alexander G. H. Cerf 
Ward R. Clark 
Bernard Cohn 

Jaque Cohn 

Ellis E. Cook 

A. Watson Conner 
Albert A. Elsey 
Antonio F. Ferrer 
Talbot Forbes 
Walter A. Franklin 
James F. Free 
Arthur Gleitsman 
John P. Goodwin 
Henry J. Grady 
Warren A. Grady 
Leo Graham 


Main 
225 Broadway 


Gates Hamburger 
Frank B. Hanford 
A. Brooks Harlow 
Julius Heimerdinger 
Dayton E. Herrick 
H. Raymond Homan 
Owen P. Jacobsen 
George D. James 
Frank M. Jeckel 
Henry H. Jessup 
Glen L. Judd 
Herman B. Levy 
William J. Louprette 
Ferdinand Maillard 
Clyde S. Mattison 
Rowland F. Mellor 
Toseph G. Metz 
William L. Miller 
George P. Moffat 
John F. Muske 
Herbert L. Norton 
G. Chauncey Parsons 
Louis Pomerance 
Michael L. Powelstock 
William A. Quigley 
Howard H. Reddick 
Carroll W. Reed 


OFFICES 


Mid-Town 
205 East 42nd St. 


Richard H. Reed 
James B. Ritchie, Jr. 
Albert Rose 

Wallace Rosenheim 
Jacob Samuels 

Albert Schancer 
Henry F. Schrader 
Harry B. Shontz 
Walter L. Smith 
Frank M. Soden 
Samuel B. Stickney 
Clayton O. Stone 
Theophilus A. Suter 
G. Gilson Terriberry 
Clive I. Thompson 
Herman F. Unger 

J. Mortimer Vanderbilt 
Irwin A. Weil 
William M. Whitney 
Dal H. Williams 
George A. Williams 
Edward C. Willcox 
James L. Wiltse 
Eugene C. Wood 

Dr. Charles W. Wunder 
Arthur V. Youngman 
Charles H. Zeltner 


Brooklyn 


16 Court Street 


CHARLES E. DE LONG 


General Agent. 
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ice Help Best For First Year 


Harry E. Wuertenbecher of St. Louis, Who in Initial Twelve Months Paid for 
$750,000, Uses Standardized Sales Talks 


By David F. Barrett, St. Louis 


Because he was wise enough to realize 
that a life insurance agent—especially a 
new man—should utilize to the utmost 
the many sales helps offered by the 
home office, Harry E. Wuertenbecher of 
the St. Louis agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life has just rounded a mighty fine 
first year record. 

Entering the business absolutely green 
so far as the selling side was concerned 
—he had bought some life insurance— 
Wuertenbecher between August 1, 1930, 
and July 31, 1931, wrote fifty-four cases 
for a total of more than $750,000 of paid- 
for business. 

During his brief life insurance career 
Wuertenbecher has used _ standardized 
sales talks exclusively, but has designed 
each talk used to fit the particular case 
he is attempting to close. He has en- 
deavored to get as much advance in- 
formation as possible on a prospect prior 
to the first interview but manv of his 
clients were obtained through cold can- 
vass, some from merely observing their 
name on an office door while calling on 
someone in a neighboring office. 

Previous Experience 

Slightly more than a year ago Mr. 
Wuertenbecher had given no_ special 
thought to selling life insurance as his 
life’s profession. He had been in charge 
of plant management and sales for the 
Prudential Fixture Co. of St. Louis for 
about six years and after the World War 
for a time had sold automobiles more 
or less successfully. But his knowledge 
of life insurance was very limited and 
his views of life insurance agents, their 
duties and problems decidedly different 
than today. Then he did not know the 
possibilities of nor the necessity for life 


insurance to men and women in all walks 
of life. 

Then one day there came a different 
sort of a letter from a life insurance 
man. A general agent for a prominent 
company was inviting Wuertenbecher to 
call to discuss a business proposition. 

Upon making the call Wuertenbecher 
found that the general agent sought to 
interest him in life insurance selling as 
a profession. So well did this agency 
head picture the profession, Wuerten- 
becher was interested, very much inter- 
ested, but asked for time in which to 
consider the situation. 

Knew the Fischers 

For several years he had been a warm 
personal friend of Ira and Ralph Fischer, 
general agents in St. Louis for the Penn 
Mutual. He finally concluded that if 
he did enter life insurance he would pre- 
fer to be with someone he knew, realiz- 
ing that he would probably need consid- 
erable help in his early days as an in- 
surance agent. He liked that other gen- 
eral agent’s style and his company was 
a good one, but perhaps he would be 
better off if he lined up with his friends. 

So he dropped into the Penn Mutual 
offices. It so happened that at this 
time the company was conducting an 
agents’ school in St. Louis and Wuerten- 
becher was invited to sit in at the ses- 
sions. He accepted and his enthusiasm 
for insurance increased with each les- 
son. When the school was closed he 
took his rate book and ventured forth. 

While in the insurance school Wuer- 
tenbecher saw the many advantages of 
the standardized sales talk properly ap- 
plied. He concluded that such talks pre- 
pared by men who knew probably would 


prove far more effective in closing a 
sale than a home-made approach by a 
man new at the business. So he has used 
such talks since the first day he went 
out with a rate book. 

Uses All Sales Helps 

In addition to using standardized sales 
talks Mr. Wuertenbecher had made the 
fullest use of other sales helps offered 
by his» company, such as prospect lists 
and direct mail literature as a prelimi- 
nary to the personal call. In using the 
direct mail literature he has always 
quickly followed up with.the first per- 
sonal call. He sends out mail matter to 
a new prospect on a Friday or Saturday 
and always follows up with a personal 
call early the following week. In this 
way he prevents the sales appeal of the 
mail matter getting cold before he vis- 
its the man he seeks to insure. 

Prior to his first interview, if possible, 
Wuertenbecher endeavors to obtain a 
direct line on the insurance needs of his 
prospect and whether family needs, de- 
pression of estate, protection against 
mortgage loan, old-age income, etc., is 
the vital need. 

Acting upon his preliminary informa- 
tion he then uses the standardized sales 
talk designed to fit the particular needs 
of the prospect. 


If his preliminary investigation has 


not been adequate to get an accurate 
line on the needs of the man interviewed 
Wuertenbecher so directs his first talk 
with the prospect to get the information 
needed for closing the case in a sub- 
sequent visit. 

One of the first things he endeavors 
to ascertain is whether the prospect is 
financially able to pay for the insur- 


ance he is seeking to sell. He quickly 
drops a man who he finds can’t pay for 
new insurance, but has placed same in 
his future prospect file and plans to call 
back when the financial status of the 
man improves. 


Endless Chain Method 


In seeking new prospects Wuerten- 
becher uses the endless chain system 
with variations. Relatives and friends 
of an old policyholder are more willing 
to buy insurance from an agent recom- 
mended to them by some one they 
know than from a stranger. 

The daily newspapers have also given 
Wuertenbecher some valuable leads for 
new business. So he reads the papers 
very carefully for items concerning per- 
sons he knows. So when John Smith 
has a baby, Billy Jones takes a wife or 
Andy Brown buys a house they can ex- 
pect an early call from Wuertenbecher if 
he happens to be in their circle of ac- 
quaintances. And he also calls on some 
he doesn’t know so well. 

“The men who prepare the standard- 
ized sales talks available to agents have 
the experience that most agents lack 
and, hence, know the better way of pre- 
senting the policy offered to the pros- 
pect. Knowing that, I have used the 
standardized talks in canvassing for new 
business. Naturally I have worked hard, 
as well as systematically, during the time 
that I have been with the company.” 

Wuertenbecher was born in St. Louis 
in September, 1894, and after being 
graduated from the grade and high 
schools attended Illinois University at 
Urbana. His college course was inter- 
rupted in the junior year by the World 
War. Leaving college he joined the air 
service, serving some eighteen months 
as a pilot with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant. He has a wide acquaintance in 
the younger business and social circles 
of St. Louis and vicinity. 

What’s the secret of his success? 

He didn’t say so, but the writer’s im- 
pression is that he has been wise enough 
to know that he didn’t know it all. That’s 
why he uses standardized sales talks. 














NEW JERSEY’S 


“GO-GETTER ORGANIZATION” 


100% INCREASE IN PAID PRODUCTION 


To August 31, 1931 
FULL TIME MEN ONLY 


Northern New 


Jersey Agency 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHN T. HAVILAND, General Agent 
The National Newark Building 
Broad & Clinton Streets 
Newark, N. J. 
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The story 
of Stammy Bell 


private soldier in the White 
old-fashioned bookkeeper grown 


Stammy Bell. . 
Collar Brigade 
gtay in harness. 


People called him Stammy because he stam- 
mered. But they didn’t laugh at him; they smiled 
with him . for he wore a curious sunny smile that 
won folks’ hearts. 


One day after a hard Winter he began coughing 
.. kept on coughing. . the doctors ordered him to 


a high, dry climate. . he might live a year. 


Stammy landed in a Western city more dead 
than alive. After a week in hospital he sat up and 
took notice... The General Agent of an insurance 
company in the automobile and accident line 
laughed when Stammy applied for a job. But 
Stammy’s earnestness.. Stammy’s smile... con- 


quered him. 


Stammy got his old skinny legs going. Within a 
week he’d walked more than during all his years as 
a bookkeeper. . and had sold three small policies. 
Before a month was up he’d sold a dozen. __ one of 
them in big figures. 


Because of his impediment he didn’t talk much 

. but he smiled a lot. Mr. Prospect smiled too 
at first indulgently. . afterwards, appreciatively. 
For Stammy made a few words serve where other 
agents used many... you bet people liked that. 


Moreover, he thought out ways to make people see 
his proposition instead of listening to him. 

In six months Stammy’s once skinny frame was 
muscular and hard.. In a year he was a well- 
known character around town. . and on the road 
to wealth. They made him President of Rotary... 
a tribute to his faith and courage. Curious what an 
effect Stammy had on that town. 


Business conditions throughout the land were 
bad, but where Stammy worked and smiled things 
took on new life. No wonder a delegation called 
on him with an offer to nominate him for Mayor. 
But Stammy declined. . having too much fun. . 
and making too much money. . selling insurance. 


Last year Stammy Bell was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. But his memory still lives in that 
Western city. . his spirit. . his philosophy. . his 
inspiring influence. 

We can’t all be Stammy Bells. ' Unfortunately 
we all can’t have his faith. . his keep-going spirit 

..if you please his guts. . his trick of using his 
head and not tiring the prospect...using few 
words. . appealing to the eye and giving the ear a 
rest... yes, and his smile too, and the things that 
lay behind that smile. But at least, as life under- 
writers, we can all be good sportsmen and cultivate 
these things. 


Why not try it? For all you know maybe the results might work out for you the same 
as they did for this little stout-hearted ex-bookkeeper... who knows and why not? 


Mowe 
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HIGHAM Says “SELL ANNUITIES” 


Star Equitable Society Producer of Philadelphia Believes 
Field Is Only In Early Stages of Cultivation; the Why 


Of His Fine Conservation Record 


There is no doubt that life annuities 
are gaining in favor. Since the market 
crash of 1929 people have begun to 
search for ways to guard against similar 


fnancial misfortunes. Rather than take 
the long chance of. beating the invest- 


F ment game by individual acumen a con- 


siderable number of people have turned 
to the life insurance companies in order 
to make sure of a “guaranteed fair re- 
turn.” 

Among the agents who are featuring 
annuities is Frederick G. Higham of 
Philadelphia, one of the star producers 
of the Equitable Life Assurance, and 
leader in paid volume of the entire field 





; The Phillips Studio 
FREDERICK G. HIGHAM 


| with that Society during the first six 


months of this year. 
Sees Big Future in Annuities 


_ He sees a big future in annuities, feel- 
ing that the surface has hardly been 
touched. Speaking on the subject to 
this reporter the Philadelphian said: 

“Perhaps it is the English blood in my 
veins that is responsible for my intense 
interest in annuities. Great Britain is 
the father of annuities and with the 
English people it is a favorite invest- 
ment. For many years I have preached 
and sold annuities. In 1928 and 1929 
many of my clients laughed at me when 
I approached them on the subject. But 
no more. ‘Times have changed and so 
have they. Now my previous work has 
begun to bear fruit and many are taking 
to them with enthusiasm. 

‘Annuity prospects are at practically 
every agent’s doorstep. Among those 
worth seeing are old couples with no 
dependents; those desiring to provide 
for parents, friends, servants or em- 
Ployes; professional men and women; 
those facing old age with small reserves; 
those whose incomes are large but of 
uncertain duration; those who have in- 
herited money, and those whose needs 
for protection have been met and who 
need additional old age provision.” 


Mr. Higham’s Career 


Fred Higham was educated at Swarth- 
more College. He engaged in various 
Selling capacities the first few years out 
of college and during the war was an 
assistant to the president of the United 


States Shipping Board. A friend sold 
him the insurance idea about 1920, and 
he then joined the Equitable. He places 
his business with the George E. Ott 
agency. It is his belief that an agent 
will never achieve success until he is 
fully imbued with the idea of insurance. 
Without that there will always be an 
evidence of hypocrisy. 

Most of Mr. Higham’s present busi- 
ness consists of large cases. Leading 
the Equitable the first half of this year, 
he produced fifteen cases for a total of 
$1,366,500, with premiums of aporoxi- 
mately $55,000. In addition, he placed 
business in other companies. He has 
written substantial coverage upon many 
prominent Philadelphia business men. 
In the beginning he had a wide circle 


of friends and acquaintances, but no 
long line of wealthy contacts and his 
present connections have been developed 
through personal effort. His business is 
of the finest type; little of it strays from 
the books. 


Few Lapses 


For the nine months ending December 
31, 1930, his first year lapses, based on 
production for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, were zero, and 
for the first six months ending June 30, 
1931, they were less than 6 of 1%. 

This agent firmly believes that a 
policy properly sold in the first place 
under ordinary conditions will hardly 
ever lapse. He diagnoses his client’s 
situation along these lines: Should the 


man have additional insurance ?—how 
much ?—what kind ?—for what purpose? 
If these points are carefully covered, 
Mr. Higham feels that the policyholder 
will think a long time before he’ll let a 
policy lapse. He adds: “I try to find 
out my client’s aim in life, his ambitions, 
and then try to make the policy accom- 
plish these ends. You can see that if 
the client destroys the policy, he is de- 
stroying his economic future.” 


Wins Aid from Bankers 


During the past year and a half, 
Higham says, some of his wealthy 
clients found themselves in  circum- 
stances which made them want to drop 
their protection. The total available 
cash value on their policies had been 
used up and they had no funds to pay 
the premiums. Higham solved this sit- 
uation by consulting the assured’s bank- 
er and in many cases where the assured 
was heavily involved, succeeded in in- 
ducing the bank to carry this insurance 
for its protection and for the future 
benefit of his client. 

Incidentally, Higham never calls on a 
prospect without an appointment. He 
feels that the business he has to talk 
about is the most important thing in the 
man’s life and if a man is not willing to 
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encouragement . 


A TRIBUTE... 
Well Deserved 


Believing in the proven strength and protecting influence of life 
insurance in times of. stress coupled with the stability of our great 
company—the New York Life—it has been our aim this year as never 
before to inspire our producers with the high purpose of their calling. 


That they have responded with vigor to the Call of 1931 for 
greater concentration on “insurance to fit needs” 
shown in their individual Nylic records. 


It is to these loyal agents that we pay a well deserved tribute for 
their progress so far this year. Appreciatively we dedicate this Gold 
Book message to them, pledging that our continued effort will be to 
help them in their problems by sympathetic and well balanced sales 


is being definitely 





GeorceE A. KEDERICH, 


16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. C. B. KEDERICH, 
Agency Director, 
230 Grand Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Supervisor of Agencies, 


The Five Kederich Brothers 


C. Hope KepberIcu, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 
949 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


L. C. KEDERICH, 
Agency Director, 
Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


RosBerT F. KeDeERICH, 
Agency Director, 
346 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Telephones: 
PEnnsylvania 6- 
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Meeting the Challenge of 
1931 


Despite the hue and cry on all sides of a serious depression period 
the challenge of 1931 has proved itself to be a production incentive rather 
than a deterrent to The WOLFSON AGENCY’S progress. Decidedly 
have we recognized in this year the beginning of a new business era, one 
in which greater concentration on agency building, broker co-operation, and 
the planning of sales are demanded. 


We have done very little seat-warming or resting on past laurels, or 
on the glory of being the first life insurance office to move into the world’s 
tallest building, the EMPIRE STATE. Our producers are imbued with 
the fact that intelligent planning is of far greater importance than the 
passe “Hip-Hip Hooray” spirit of selling which our company’s vice-presi- 
dent, Harrison L. Amber, referred to in a recent address. As he so suc- 
cintly expressed it: 


“In times like these we need to be intelligent, keen, alert. We need 
a message that will be welcome rather than unwelcome; we need to be a 
help, not a pest; we need to be informative rather than flamboyant; engi- 
neered rather than ballyhooed. Our sale needs to be a Service Sale and 
not a Forced Sale.” 


We’ve set our mark for this goal of perfection, believing 
that it represents conclusively the keynote of the new era. 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


829-32 Empire State Building 
Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 


“An Agency Worthy of your Confidence”’ 
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-IBROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


By Edward King 


Secretary and Treasurer, The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 
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Agent Sam Smith met agent John 
Brown of a competing life insurance 
company on the street one day and they 
stopped to swap a few pleasantries. Dur- 
ing the course of conversation John 
happened to remark that he had just 
written old man Grimshaw for $50,000 
with $1,000 a month disability. When 
Sam heard this he almost had a fit. 

“Why, my company turned Grimshaw 
down about a month ago!” he exclaimed. 

“How come?” 

“Well, the old duck insisted on the 
disability, but his present income is only 
$6000 a month and the underwriting 
crowd couldn’t see it.” 





EDWARD KING 
“That’s the same 


John Brown smiled. 
income he gave us.” 

“And your company issued?” asked 
am. 

“Sure. 
spected.” 

What Inspection Disclosed 

“What’s that go to do with it?” 

“Nothing, except that the inspection 
bureau turned up $500 a month of addi- 
tional income that he gets from another 
company in which he’s an officer and has 
an interest.” 

“Oh,” said Sam, “that’s the first good 
thing I ever heard about an inspection 
bureau.” 

“Never mind,” John said, “we like ’em.” 


You see, we had the risk in- 


Traditionally, agents and inspectors 
are not good friends. It is a more or 
less ceneral feeling, among insurance 


agenis, that the only thing accomplished 
by inspectors is the declination of sup- 
posedly good ‘risks. That, however, is 
far from the truth. No good risk ever 
was rejected because of an inspection. On 
the contrary, many borderline cases are 


accepted by reason of favorable or ex- 
tenuaiing information developed during 
Inspe ‘tion. a 

In order to get a picture of inspections 


in relation to risk acceptance and dec- 
linat n we first must realize that the 
Inspection bureau is absolutely unbiased. 


The inspector doesn’t give a tinker’s 


this-and-that whether a risk is accept- 
ed « not. His job is to inquire about 
the risk and set down his findings. If 


he says a bad risk is good there is likely 
to be a loss, before long, and he will 
hear about it plenty. If he says a good 
tisk is bad, friend agent starts howling 
like a Comanche and again he hears 
Plenty. It doesn’t take many such in- 
cidents, one way or the other, to make 
the inspector lose his job. And he 
nows 1t. 


_ The Inspectors 
_ Now, an inspector’s job is not a bad 
Job, on the whole. The pay is worth 
consideration, the chances for advance- 


ment are at least average and the work 
is interesting. The higher-ups in the in- 
spcction game have been through the mill 
themselves and they are very human peo- 
ple to work for. Realizing all this, the 
inspector, when he starts out on his day’s 
rounds, is looking for just one thing— 
facts. He knows that being human he 
is going to make a blob, now and again, 
but he also knows that if he doesn’t 
make too many and his bosses believe in 
his honesty his job is good. If an in- 
spection gets too tough for him there 
are more experienced men to jump in 
and see the thing through. In any event, 
facts are his stock in trade. If he can’t 
get facts all he has to do is come back 
to his office and say so. He will either 
be shown how to get them or some one 
else will get them for him. 

Can you imagine an insurance com- 


pany’s spending moncy to keep business 
off the books? Neither can J. Every 
insurance company wants every bit of 
good business it can obtain. Many com- 
panies will take sub-standard business 
if properly rated up. And in determin- 
ing rates inspections are of inestimable 
value. Insurance companies of all types 
are placing more and more confidence in 
the inspection report. Nor are agents 
failing to take part in this growing con- 
fidence. 

In this connection, Harry P. Gallaher, 
superintendent, Bureau of Investigation, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
speaking before the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention, last May, had 
this to say: 

“T want to tell you that it is a source 
of great gratification to those of us in 
the investigation end of the business to 


see that its true mission is being more 
and more appreciated by the agent. In 
the past there have been some who 
sensed a certain necessary antagonism 
between the investigator and the agent. 
With increased knowledge of our work, 
however, this false notion has been large- 
ly dissipated. Agents see that investi- 
gation is based on the principle that 
every declined application represents a 
loss. The agent earns his commission 
by securing the applicant’s signature to 
the application. The company expends 
time and money in examining and giv- 
ing preliminary consideration to the risk. 
If through timidity, or lack of knowledge, 
or carelessness, the risk is declined, both 
agent and company have sustained an 
unjustified loss. With this thought fore- 
most, investigation seeks to portray even 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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have made this friendly agency 
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FOREMOST BROKERS 


SINCE 1867 





JOHN MUMFORD 
Brokerage Expediter 


In Life Insurance Speed Counts 


Wells & Connell 1 


General A gents 


33 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: JOhn 4-3771 
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“SON TIME!”’’ 


with 
‘“*Ben and Ben’? 


The “Success Limited” announced one year 
ago is speeding along on scheduled time——— 


6 MEN have already been promoted from suc- 
cessful personal production to become District 


Managers in charge of their own territory. 
AND NOW 


A NEW SUCCESS SYSTEM 


adds even greater impetus and drive to the 
“Success Limited” of those who chose to 


GROW with “BEN and BEN” 


PAUGH & HADLEY, General Agents 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
908 Beggs Building 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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at My Insurance Career Has Taught Me 


By J. V. Barry 


My initial reaction upon reading your 
courteous note requesting me to con- 
tribute to this publication a few obser- 
yations on “What My Life Insurance 
Career Has Taught Me,” was that I 
could without over-exerting myself un- 
duly pick a jury of my life insurance 
peers who could be relied upon prompt- 
ly to return a verdict to the effect that 
it had not taught me much. 

I make this announcement at the start 
in order to forestall a gleeful and vo- 
ciferous chorus from my dear friend, the 
accomplished Legislative Counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(director) and points North, East, South 
and West. 


Not being inordinately disposed to con- 
troversy or disputation, | am not now 
inclined to take an appeal from this ver- 
dict to a higher tribunal, if there be one, 
having in mind the ever present pos- 
silibity that my last state be worse than 
my first. Therefore, the judgment will 
be permitted to stand. 


Contact with all Branches of Insurance 


Due reflection warrants the assertion 
that my life insurance career has been 
somewhat unusual or, more properly 
speaking, peculiar, in that it has touched, 
if not, after the manner of speaking, 
covered most every other branch of in- 
surance, as well. 

his being so, it is not necessary to 
remind the reader that as a result of 
this varied and extensive contact I have 
been rolled out exceedingly thin. Con- 
sequently, my experiences and observa- 
tions cannot be of great value to an am- 
bitious student of the business. The 
best I can possibly hope for is that they 
may perchance be of passing interest to 
some one. Otherwise, the editor will 
suffer by being rated, in the language of 
the highway, as a “bum” picker of con- 
tributors to the columns of this most in- 
teresting and valuable edition. 

Most of my friends and acquaintances 
are aware that my life insurance career, 
if any, has had no connection with the 
producing end of the business, nor with 
the shaping of its policies. It has never 
fallen to my lot to offer a contract of 
insurance for sale, nor to guide the des- 
tines of an insurance organization. It 
follows that if the reader is in quest 
of advice along these lines, he will not 
find it here. 

For the past twenty-one years at least, 
my activities so far as they had to do 
with the business of insurance, have 
brought me into contact with insurance 
men in the field and home offices 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and with the supervising officials 
of the several states and provinces as 
they appeared on the scene from time 
to time during that period in unison with 
the changing political tendencies of their 
Tespective jurisdictions. 

A Short-Sighted Practice 

And, lest I forget, permit me here to 
record the observation, that one of the 
outstanding things my life insurance ca- 
Teer has taught me is the utter folly of 
the states changing their administrative 
offices in important governmental depart- 
ments with each and every change in the 
election day balance sheet. I do not 
flatter myself that in saying this I am 
announcing any startling discovery. The 
Same opinion has for years been held 
by all thinking persons who have given 
the subject any consideration. Still the 
Stupid practice persists. It will continue, 
too, more the pity, until the peonle of 


the several states come to an apprecia- 
tion of the vast importance of the office 
of Commissioner of Insurance (for it is 
this office that I have especially in 
mind); the intricate, technical and va- 
ried nature of the duties its incumbent 
is called upon from day to day to per- 
form, and the extent and value to the 
state and its people of the great business 
interests which the office has in its keep- 
ing. There is not a business, however, 
small or great, that is not affected for 
good or ill by the intelligent or ignorant 
conduct of the insurance supervising of- 
ficial of the state. 

It is sad to relate that the great ma- 
jority of the people of the state give 
the situation no thought whatever, and 
it is equally as deplorable that many of 
those who do so, gauge the capacity of the 


of insurance in the several states is not 
fraught with great disaster. This super- 
vision will improve only as the tenure 
of experienced officials is increased. My 
contact with Commissioners of Insur- 
ance as a class warrants a wholesome 
respect for their capacity, diligence, in- 
tegrity and honesty of purpose. Like 
wine, they improve with age. 

My experience, I am happy to say, 
has taught me to have faith not only in 
Massachusetts, as former President 
Coolidge so earnestly urged, but in all 
the other states of the Union. And this 
lesson has never yet proved to be my 
undoing. 

The craft is entitled to at least this 
much of a tribute from me. I could 
truthfully say more and would gladly do 
so if I were unmindful of the innate 








James Victor Barry, fourth vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, is 
widely regarded as one of the wisest men who have ever come into the 
insurance business, and for years there has been a long line of people filing 
into his office, at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, eager to bask in 
Mr. Barry’s companionship and to counsel with him. Generally, they have 
said what was on their minds and he has done the counseling. It was with 
extreme regret, therefore, that the insurance fraternity learned some months 
ago that Mr. Barry, the genial philosopher and friend of hundreds of insur- 
ance men, is to retire at the end of the year, having reached the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s retirement age. Before going with the Metropolitan he was insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan and pregeding that he had made a splendid 
reputation as a Michigan daily newspaper man. 








Commissioner by his record as a collec- ® 


tor of easy money in the shape of taxes 
and fees legally levied against the vari- 
ous companies authorized to transact 
business in the state. If he collects more 
than his predecessor (as he usually 
does due to the general growth of busi« 
ness) he is, to the extent of that in- 
crease, an improvement on his prede- 
cessor in the minds of his constituents. 
Naturally enough he calls attention to 
this evidence of his superior ability if 
to no accomplishment in any other di- 
rection. 

When the people of the state come 
to know that continued tenure in office 
makes increasingly for the competency of 
the Commissioner and for his ability 
properly to guard and protect their 
important property and business inter- 
ests, then only will a salutary and much 
needed change in existing conditions be 
effected. 

A Wise Lesson 

In view of the frequent enforced re- 
tirement of supervising officials and the 
recurrence of new men of no experience 
in this office of great power and impor- 
tance the marvel is that the supervision 


modesty of its members. 
A Word About Underwriting 


On the negative side, I am moved to 
confess that my insurance experience has 
failed to teach me a lesson that has evi- 
dently registered with very many suc- 
cessful underwriters in various lines 
throughout the country. This failure 
stands in spite of an earnest and per- 
sistent endeavor during the past three 
decades to understand why any under- 
writer yearns for volume at the expense 
of dollars. In response to my repeated 
requests for light on the subject so in- 
triguing to me I have patiently listened 
to dissertations which were interesting 
but wholly unconvincing. I am simply 
too dumb to understand by what magic 
any underwriter “bunks” himself into 
the belief that money can be made on 
coverages that have proven consistently 
unprofitable ever since underwriting was 
invented_so to speak. This inability to 
grasp the idea conclusively proves the 
wisdom of my course in making no at- 
tempt to be an underwriter, for as nearly 
as I can learn they have all been bit- 
ten by this bug. 

One thing my experience has demon- 


Higham Says “Sell Annuities” 


(Continued from Page 67) 


grant him an appointment, seldom can 
justice be given to the subject. Usually 
he gets his appointments through care- 
fully planned telephone calls. 
Altogether sold on the business, Mr. 
Higham made this comment to this re- 
porter: “My advice to any young man 
who lacks capital and is looking for a 
business career is that he gave life in- 
surance serious consideration. It is hard 
to compare this business with any other, 
for, in my opinion, it is in a class by 
itself. The remuneration is in direct 
proportion to the amount of work done 
by the individual. In good times, in bad 
times, in panics or in booms, life insur- 
ance in some of its forms is always 
needed. Business is always good in some 


channels and it is up to the agent to 
find where these channels are.” 
His Hobbies 

Furthermore Fred Higham feels that 
a life agent is extremely fortunate in 
being able to combine business and 
pleasure. He is sure that his hobbies 
of riding and gunning have been a great 
asset to him in business. He loves 
horses and dogs and has quite a number 
of each on his beautiful estate in the 
Pickering Valley. While he rides and 
hunts with many of his clients Mr. 
Higham says that he makes it a point 
never to talk business when on these 
pleasure jaunts. He finds, however, that 
these associations cement friendship and 
win the clients’ confidence in him. 


JAMES VICTOR BARRY 


strated to my entire satisfaction is the 
futility of endeavoring satisfactorily to 
deal with supervising officials respecting 
important problems by correspondence, 
especially after the exchange of a letter 
or two has failed to compose any dif- 
ferences of opinion. The longer a cor- 
respondence is continued in these cir- 
cumstances the wider becomes the cleav- 
age and the more difficult the task of 
effecting an agreement. I have traveled 
across the country with a file of corre- 
spondence which clearly indicated a 
seemingly hopeless and impenetrable im- 
passe, only to discover as the result of 
a brief conference that the letter writers 
were in fact of one mind on the ques- 
tion at issue. The entire epistolary con- 
troversy was due to the misinterpreta- 
tion early in the correspondence of some 
statement in one of the letters and the 
continuation of the letter writing on this 
false hypothesis. And so, my conviction 
is that ii is at least a waste of time to 
indulge in letter writing on matters of 
importance. My testimony is that the 
Commissioners and other officials with 
whom I have conferred on business af- 
fairs, and their name is legion, have been 
both open-minded and fair-minded. 


Put all Your Cards on the Table 


My experience warrants the assertion 
that in handling a just cause the wise 
and proper thing to do is to lay all your 
cards on the table. Conceal nothing even 
temporarily. Let the other fellow ex- 
amine your case in its entirety and then 
proceed with the discussion on this basis. 
Nothing quite so annoys an official with 
whom you are in conference as to dis- 
cover late in the conference after he has 
labored successfully to annihilate some 
of your minor contentions, that you 
have all the while been sitting calmly by, 
with a card up your sleeve. Remember 
that these gentlemen are clothed with 
rather arbitrary powers which they may 
be tantalized into exercising to your con- 
fusion. Be fair with them and they will 
be fair with you. An ace in the hole 
may be a valuable asset in a certain 
game, but it is worse than useless in 
these circumstances. 

These are a few of the things “My 
Life Insurance Career Has Taught Me.” 
Whether a perusal of them will teach 
the reader anything of value to him is, 
as the bricklayer remarked when he 
knocked off work for the day, “another 
story.” 
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We are EQUIPPED to extend 
THE 
SERVICE 


that is 


NECESSARY and IMPORTANT 


to the 


FULL TIME AGENT and BROKER 
48 HOUR SERVICE 


for the delivery of policies 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FILES 


containing complete information 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE STAFF 


available at all times 


EXPERT ADVICE 


25 years selling experience 
Private training if desired 


In fact—a 100 percent General Agency offering 
100 percent cooperation 


: LOUIS REICHERT 


GENERAL AGENT 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street, N. Y. C. JOhn 4-3294 


MAX J. HANCEL, Manager 
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BE PROSPECT CONSCIOUS! 


By Mary A. Murray, 


Manager, Prospect Bureau, Penn Mutual Life 


The insurance agent who has been in 
the business for several years and who 
steadily increases his production is 
staunch proof of the prospect-conscious 
agent. He has always a great many pros- 
pects at hand, and should he find him- 
self at any time with a decreased num- 
ber than is his usual supply he imme- 


diately knows where and how to get that 


prospect list back to a normal basis. On 
the other hand, however, we frequently 
find the agent who is constantly dis- 
covering himself in dry acreage and with 
no encouraging thought or device to get 
him into more productive territory. 


If we could develop and cultivate in 
the early stages of the insurance man’s 
career the vision and imagination so 





MARY A. MURRAY 


strongly needed in prospecting perhaps 
there could be eliminated that sudden 
drop in production that frequently oc- 
curs after the first few years of the 
hoped-for good producer. During this 
period the agent has contented himself 
with the very obvious prospect—the 
prospect who has come to his attention 
through a very natural contact. The 
agent sells the prospect; he becomes a 
policyholder, and frequently the case 
ends here, and the agent goes on to an- 
other field. It is frequently an instance 
of catching at the shadow and losing the 
substance. 


A Lifelong Career 


There is no probing of the very fertile 
field which the prospect may hold for 
the future in the life insurance man’s 
business. The agent fails to remember 
that he intends to be in the life insur- 
ance business ten or twenty years from 
now, and while he’ may carefully pre- 
Pare contingent beneficiary clauses, too 
often he forgets to file systematically the 
names mentioned, for definite prospect- 
ing for the future. Too frequently mem- 
bers of a policyholder’s family are ig- 
nored and left as prospects for another 
agent. With this type of prospect def- 
inite information can be obtained with 
reference to age and family history, and 


| the policyholder himself provides a very 
j definite source for any additional in- 


formation that may be desired. There is 
no minute perusal of the application or 
the medical blank to discover potential 
Prospects. The very obvious is perhaps 


ignored—the references, the applicant’s 
physician, the applicant’s employes or 
employers, as the case may be, or if the 
applicant is a professional man, then his 
associates or assistants. 


Too Much Chart Red-Inking 


Following with care the economic 
trend of business soon develops in an 
agent a very definite knowledge and vi- 
sion of the type of businesses that are 
making money. We have perhaps dis- 
cussed the business depression with such 
fervor that we have grown into the habit 
of thinking that, because business is not 
particularly encouraging in a certain 
field, no one is producing much in that 
or any other line of business. However, 
many of us are still aware of certain 
facts—that things are still being done: 
that milk bottles still have caps; that 
people are playing more bridge than 
ever; that buildings are being air-con- 


ditioned; that an increased number of 
firms are doing extensive night electric 
advertising; that people are still being 
buried in caskets; that housewives are 
still opening cans; and that, as a well 
known comedian recently said in an in- 
terview, more red ink is being used than 
ever before in making the business de- 
pression charts. 

Possibly the markets are somewhat 
limited in many lines, but in this con- 
nection it is always of value to go to the 
source of business—to the manufacturer 
rather than to the retailer. The reason 
is evident. The retailer is perhaps lim- 
ited to his community for his distribu- 
tion, while the manufacturer has nation- 
wide ramifications. Many of these man- 
ufacturers are users of extensive adver- 
tising, an indication of very solid busi- 
ness foundations. It might be well to 
remember that they are not all located 
in New York, Chicago, or in San Fran- 
cisco. A survey of any advertiser’s in- 
dex in a widely circulated magazine will 
show that many of these companies are 
located in very small communities. For 
example: Two widely advertised articles 
—one a greatly demanded tooth-brush 
and the other a popular beverage—are 
both manufactured in towns of less than 
five thousand population. The world 
comes to their door, but does the insur- 
ance man in these communities ever ap- 


proach it? 
A Tip From the Pullman Co. 

Observation plays a very important 
part in the work of the prospect-con- 
scious agent. Not necessarily observa- 
tion of the unusual, but rather of the 
usual. ‘The fact, for example, that the 
literature which the Pullman Co. uses in 
its cars for advertising is a good source 
of prospects. The purchasing agent of 
the Pullman Co., or any company, should 
prove an ideal contact man, and here, in 
the case of the Pullman Co.’s purchasing 
agent, is the reason: He is buying from 
someone yearly: 

98,738,000 sanitary drinking cups; 9,- 
146,000 paper bags for women’s hats; 4,- 
115,900 cakes of soap; 3,822,2880 boxes of 
safety matches; 130,126 gallons of liquid 
soap; 1,545,766 hand towels; 582,323 pil- 
low slips; 534,177 sheets; 164,005 head 
rest covers; 72,823 porters’ jackets; 60,- 
700 parlor car tidy slips. 

Women are considered the greatest 
prospect mediums for all sales. They 
do the major part of the purchasing in 
this country. In their management of 
the home 29,000,000 women control the 
spending of $52,000,000,000 of the home’s 
finances each year. Does this thought 
suggest the idea that they should defi- 
nitely and systematically be considered 
by the best indirect method of reaching 
their husbands—the insurance buyers? 











A Tribute to 


My Associates 











The first time I have publicly 
thanked them for their 
efforts 


this year 


HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 
1440 Broadway, New York 


“An agency built along the principle 
of Progressive Conservatism” 


splendid 
in bringing the 
HARRY JACOBY AGENCY into 
a leading position in the HOME LIFE. 


General Agent. 
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Mr. Life Underwriter— 


Because of your National and Local Underwriters 
Associations you are today — 


A MORE EDUCATED SALESMAN 


BETTER ABLE TO COPE WITH CHANGING 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


AND YOU FIND THE WORLD A BETTER- 
PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE AND WORK 
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This article is written for the man 
who knows he has ability to think and 
ability to work hard, but whose produc- 
tion is considerably smaller than he feels 
it should be. vie 

“Jones” entered the life insurance 
business as a salesman a little over three 
years ago. His first year netted $210,000 
Paid. His second, $230,000. The first 
six months of the third year brought in 
$110,000—the last six months $305,000. 
His fellow agents said, “lucky.” His 
manager said, “Jones has found him- 
self.” What really did happen to Jones? 
Did Lady Luck smile on him or did 
Jones bring about his own good for- 
tune? Was the trebling of his produc- 
tion happen-stance or was it the result 
of applying good business principles? 

It would seem that some few men 
have an experience such as Jones—com- 
ing from mediocrity to success over 
night, as it were. Unfortunately, many 
who have the ability to be successful 
stay in the class of mediocrity. Many 
a good salesman produces $200,000 but if 
he were a good businessman as well he 
might find a half-a-million or a million 
just as easy. 

A Helpful Formula 

The subject matter contained in this 
article is not to be considered as a for- 
mula which will lift every $200,000 man 
to a million. Perhaps it will help some 
few on their way. It has helped others. 
Let us look on it as a humble method 
of finding what is good and what is bad 
in our working plans. What is profitable 
and what is waste? What is strength 
and hence should be used—what is weak- 
ness and hence should be eliminated? 

The trial and error method is for the 
beginner. The second or third year man 
should have a method scientifically ar- 
rived at—a working procedure developed 
from his experience. Let me emphasize 
—from his experience. The beginner 
knows that there are three methods of 
prospecting—cold calling, endless chain, 
center of influence. He tries them all. 
The successful “businessman-salesman” 
stops and checks up after a few months 
and finds that he has the ability to work 
center of influence but fails on cold 
calling. (Or vice-versa.) Immediately 
he puts his strength to work. He dis- 
cards cold calling and devotes his time 
and thought to center of influence. 

The beginner knows that there are 
about a dozen needs for life insurance— 
clean-up, savings, income for wife, edu- 
cation, business insurance, etc. The 
successful man checks up and finds that 
his strength is in talking life insurance 
as a means of replacing income lost to 
the family or perhaps it’s business in- 
surance, but he finds his strength and 
puts it to work and through specializing 
he writes his increased volume. 

_ The mediocre producer so frequently 
is mediocre because he stays always in 
the beginners class. He thinks of pros- 
pects as names not situations. In his 
sales effort he tries to be all things to 
all men. One name (prospect so-called) 
Proves to be a young single man. The 
next name develops into a stock-retire- 
ment case. The third calls for knowl- 
edge of taxes and transfer costs if a 
successful appeal is to be made. The 
next must be interested in a retirement 
bond if he is to be sold. And so on 
daily, weekly, year in and year out. I 
have met but few teachers of life insur- 
ance who are capable of handling these 
varied situations in a competent manner. 
Finding a Sphere 

The “businessman-salesman” finds that 
he is especially adapted to program- 
selling or possibly to business insurance. 
He therefore eliminates all situations 
that call for information other than that 
which he has well organized and refuses 
to talk outside his realm of efficiency. 
He finds his strength and puts it to 


A System of Analyzing Past Performance 
Which Helps the Agent to Find Strength 
And Eliminate All Wasteful Methods 


By C. Preston Dawson 
Manager, Charles E. DeLong Agency, New York City 


work. His weaknesses disappear. 

Over the past three years we have 
been using an analysis sheet to help 
men find their strength. This analysis 
sheet is too large to reproduce in this 
space, but perhaps we can help you vis- 
ualize it. List the following headings 
across a large sheet of paper (at least 
18 in. wide): 1—Name of Insured, 2— 
Amount Paid-For, 3—Age, 4—Nature of 
Business, 5—Position (Proprietor, Jr. 
Executive, Employe), 6—Source of Con- 
tact, 7—Stranger, Acquaintance or 
Friend, 8—Married, 9—Children, 10—Es- 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 


timated Income, 11—Estimated Savings, 
12— Which Interview—JIst, 2nd, or 
more? 13—Time: Day or Evening, 14— 
Type of Presentation used. 

Study Twenty-five Cases 

Under Name put the names of your 
last twenty-five cases (more can be an- 
alyzed if desired). Now, under each 
heading tell your story of the case. Let 
us run through one with you. 1—Name: 
Jones, 2—Amount Paid: $15,000, 3—Age: 
30, 4—Nature of Business: Commercial 
Artist, 5—Position: Proprietor (member 
of Corporation), 6—Source of Contact: 
Introduction from Client, 7—Stranger, 
Acquaintance or Friend: Stranger, 8— 
Married: Yes, 9—Children: Son 3 years, 
10—Estimated Income: About $7,500, 11 
—Estimated Savings: $1,200 a year, 12 
—Which Interview (meaning on which 
did you secure action): second, 13— 
Time: Day, 14—Type of Presentation: 
Appraisal (meaning that you scientifi- 
cally determined the amount he should 
buy). 

After listing the other twenty-four 
cases similarly, make a study of your 
results. Perhaps we can help in this 
study. Name is of no moment—it is 
used only to identify the case. Amount 
will come in only to determine profits. 
Let us start with No. 3, Age: Do you 
find that most of your business comes 
from young men or older men? Per- 
haps it would be well to list the number 
of cases and total volume under various 
age headings such are—under age 25: 


Number of lives ; volume : 
average policy ; 25 to 30; 31 to 
40; 41 to 50; over 50. An analysis re- 
cently made showed one case at age 47, 
all the rest under age 36. The agent 
was astounded for he claims that about 
three-fourths of his effort was made on 
men past forty. This agent had found 
enormous wastage in his effort which 
could be eliminated with a _ resultant 
profit. 
Nature of Business 

No. 4—Nature of Business. Is there 
any strength indicated here? One agent 
found that nearly all his cases came 
from men in what we might call “ar- 
tistic” businesses—artists, dancing in- 
structors, music teachers, advertising 
men, authors, etc., His work records 
showed that most of his effort had been 
put in on other types of business men. 
Another agent found that his results 
were coming largely from analytical, 
technical types: Chemists, engineers, 
traffic managers, accountants. And less 
than half of his canvassing time had 
been devoted to these men. The reason 
why these two men had such opposite 
results may be in the fact that the form- 
er owned a large entertainment bureau 
before entering life insurance and the 
latter was formerly connected with the 
automobile industry in the technical end. 
But regardless of cause, the facts show 
that strength was found through the 
analysis. 

No. 5—Position. Divide your case 
under the four headings: Proprietors, 
Jr. Executives, Employes, Professions. 

How many cases and how much vol- 
ume in each grouping? Does any par- 
ticular group stand out. If so, wouldn’t 
it be well to consider devoting more 
time to that group? Would not such 
action on your part make prospecting an 
easier task? 

Contact Sources 

No. 6—Source of Contact. In other 
words where did you secure the pros- 
pect’s name? Understand, this heading 
deals with prospecting. You might list 
the following headings and under each 
put the number of cases and amount 
paid: From policyholders? From leads 
given by policyholders? From friends 
and acquaintances? From leads given 
by friends and acquaintances? From 
office leads? From newspapers, trade 
journals, etc.? Now determine your 
strength in prospecting. Does your 
profitable business come from endless 
chain (one policyholder to another), 
from centers of influence (friends who 
find prospects for you), or from cold 
calling (newspapers, trade journals, di- 
rectories, etc.)? One agent, who was in 
the habit of making many cold calls 
found practically no business resulting 
from this method of prospecting. He 
has eliminated what to him was waste 
effort and has found profit and pleasure 
through seeking introductions. 

No. 7—Stranger, Acquaintance, 
Friend? How many cases and how 
much volume from each of these? Must 
you have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with a man before you can sell 
him? If so, you should increase your 
acquaintanceships through clubs, civic 
work, etc. Have you strength in selling 
strangers? 


No. 8—Married? How many cases 


~SALESMAN OR BUSINESSMAN? 


and how much volume from married 
men? Single men? It would seem only 
logical that more business should come 
from married men than from single but 
we have found cases to the contrary. 
One of our agents writes 90% oi his 
business on single men. Another agent 
of our staff started in August 1930 to 
devote more than half his time to young 
single men. He was sure it would pay 
dividends. He planned to “grow up 
with them.” In June of this year he 
came in for a check-up on his business. 
He was surprised to find two cases from 
all this effort. His average policy on 
the married men was $14,000. Single 
men were not prospects for him but they 
consumed 60% of his time. What co- 
lossal waste! 

No. 9—Children. One of the outstand- 
ing producers of all time has consist- 
ently refused to call on a man who had 
no children. This agent found that. his 
strength lay in selling a man on what 
life insurance would accomplish for his 
children. Does the presence of children 
help you or is it of no moment? 

Stick with One Group! 

No. 10—Estimated Income. Again 
three sub-groupings: Incomes under 
$3,000—how many cases and how much 
volume? $3,000 to $6,000? Incomes 
over $6,000? Now get down to business 
and be hard-headed about it. Are your 
real profits coming from Group 1—in- 
comes under $3,000? Or are you getting 
your real profits from Group 2, or Group 
3? Find the group with which you are 
most effective and then stick with that 
group. 

No. 11—Estimated Savings. Make 
three groupings again. Perhaps, Under 
$500; $500 to $1,000; Over $1,000, and 
then list the number of cases and vol- 
ume. This point is similar in most re- 
spects to No. 10 but ask this additional 
question—Am I well paid when I at- 
tempt to sell a man who does not save? 

No. 12—Which Interview? Your sub- 
heads are: First; Second; Three or 
More. Put down your number of cases 
and volume paid. We recently analyzed 
the work of one of our biggest pro- 
ducers. Fifty cases were considered. 
Twelve cases were closed on three or 
more interviews. The average policy in 
these cases was $4,000. The average 
policy sold on first and second inter- 
views was $37,500. He sure earned his 
money on those twelve cases! Are 
third (or more) interviews profitable to 
you? How much did you earn on them? 
If they are not yielding a worthwhile 
profit should you devote your time to 
them? 

Finding the Right Time 

No. 13—Time. How many cases and 
how much volume on daytime inter- 
views? On evening interviews? If you 
do no evening selling, this point is of 
no moment to you, although you might 
divide your day work into morning and 
afternoon. One large producer found 
years ago that the most favorable inter- 
views for him were at five or five-thirty 
in the evening. Knowing this he set his 
plans accordingly. On important cases he 
set his appointment for this hour. An- 
other found recently that his night calls 
were more effective than his day inter- 
views. As a result he is doing more 
evening work. 

No. 14—Type of Presentation Used. 
Sub-heads: policy or unit (or package) 
talk; appraisal talk; estate or trust talk; 
business insurance talk. List your num- 
ber of cases and amount paid under each. 
Where are your profits? Should busi- 
ness insurance talks be stressed or 
dropped? How about the other head- 
ings? 

Planning for the Future 

The final step is to draft your plans 

for future work—using your strength. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Established in 1889 








Prestige 





Tessin in an agency is maintained 
by its personnel—its Field Force as well as its 
Clerical Force. 


The members of the Diefendorf Agency 
are qualified life underwriters. They are equip- 


ped as students of life insurance as well as 
salesmen. 


For years the Agency has maintained a 
school that can well be termed a “school of life 
insurance salesmanship”. 


In joining the Diefendorf Agency you 
afhliate yourself with an organization old in 
experience but modern in its methods. 








WARREN E, DIEFENDORF 


Manager 
The Diefendorf Agency 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


185 Montague Street (8th and 9th Floors) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Late in July, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, near Asheville, N. C., representa- 
tives of the leading industries of the 
southeastern states gathered for a four- 
day conference. They came from as far 
North as Virginia, and as far West as 
Kentucky. They represented every ma- 
jor industry in the southeastern part of 
this country. These business men, rep- 
resenting for the most part the larger 
corporations of the South, spent these 
four days in discussion. The subject of 
their discussion, however, was not manu- 
facturing processes, machinery, tariffs, 
transportation rates, hours of labor, 


} wage scales, advertising, merchandising 


methods, or any one of the scores of 
topics that one ordinarily would expect 
a group of manufacturers to discuss at 
such a conference. 

Industry Teaches Thrift to its Employes 


These men came to participate in a 
four-day program which had to do en- 
tirely with human relations in industry. 
Papers were read, or talks made, by 
men who have given much time and 
thought, and who had a wide range of 
experience, as to the most _ successful 
programs operating where large units of 
men and women are assembled in in- 
dustry. The general theme of the four- 
day conference was “Industry and the 
Economic Situation,” which was dis- 
cussed under varied headings, such as 
“An Interdependent Economic World”; 
“Unemployment—Industry Seeks a So- 
lution”; “Effective Training—Insurance 
Against Unemployment”; “Insurance and 
Retirement Plans”; “Personal Thrift—A 
Bulwark Against Hard Times,” etc. 

A similar gathering of representatives 
of the Northeastern manufacturing and 
business corporations was held on the 
shores of Lake George, followed by an- 
other four days’ conference of a slightly 
different group of men at the end of 
August. Numerous other conferences 
take place all over this country where 
these representatives of big business 
houses discuss the various ways and 
means of incorporating in their enter- 
prises definite programs for the physical, 
financial, social well being of the men 
and women in the various units. 

Wise Use of the Fruits of Labor 

It has come to be recognized on the 
part of the executives that manage big 
business that a very definite part of their 
activities is the training of their men 
and women, not alone in manufacturing 
and merchandising processes, but in the 
more important task of learning how 
wiseiy to use the fruits of the labor of 
the individual, and of teaching them also 
how to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunilics that come through being grouped 
together. Very definite co-operative 





elves as professors in a university 
sht—arranging classes and directing 
activities, all of which are designed to 
educate, to develop the individual into 
a better type of citizen. 

the last ten years has seen very defi- 
nite thrift programs perfected until today 
tens of thousands of men and women in 
industry are automatically and_ syste- 
matically building up estates for them- 
Selves through various methods, such as 
home buying, stock purchasing, building 
and loan savings, insured savings, group 
insurance. Group insurance today, as 
Practiced in American industry, is insur- 
ance against the financial hazard in- 


Kavanagh 


Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


volved in the event of death, or of sick- 
ness, or of accident, or of old age. These 
may all be embodied in one single pro- 
gram, enabling employes to secure pro- 
tection against these hazards in a much 
more economic way than they can be 
had elsewhere. 

The Paymaster’s Office Acts as an 

Agent 

The paymaster’s office has become, for 
all practical purposes, a branch of the 
local insurance agency arranging for the 
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participation in insurance programs, 
making the payroll deduction, and remit- 
ting the premiums direct to the insurance 
company, just as effectively as could be 
done by individual insurance agents, and 
of course much more economically. 

Contrary to uninformed opinion this 
wholesaling of insurance protection in- 
stead of interfering with the retailing 
work of the insurance representative, 
seems to have a most stimulating effect. 
The newly educated employes, many for 
the first time having the benefits of in- 
surance, are frequently much more ready 
to avail themselves of additional insur- 
ance protection when representatives of 
the insurance company visit them in 
their homes. 

Deferred Annuities Being Sold Like 

Group Life Insurance 

Most readers of this magazine are 
quite familiar with Group Life Insurance. 
It is assumed that many are not as fa- 
miliar with Group Insurance in the 
broader sense particularly as it applies 
to insurance against old age, sometimes 
referred to as pensions. This new school 
of educators to be found in big business 
houses are not spending their time in 
teaching employes to look for pensions. 
They teach employes to so husband their 
earnings that the generations of the fu- 
ture will not need pensions. The aver- 
age young man or young woman in 
America is interested in looking forward 
to the day when they can retire them- 
selves. : 

A new note is being sounded in busi- 
ness quite in contrast with that of pen- 
sins. It is the stressing of economic 
independence. Industrial leaders are 
painting the picture of that day when 
men and women may be able to retire 
from the active duties of the factory, or 
the warehouse, the railroad, office, bank 
or store. This new school of instructors 


is making use of the life insurance com- 
pany to an extent that was never 


dreamed of a decade or more ago. These 
educators are “selling the idea” of thrift 
to their associates, the idea of personal 
thrift, the idea of estate building through 
insurance, through annuities, through 
stock purchasing, through home building 
or home owning. They are teaching the 
folly of spending the entire earnings 
week by week, and the wisdom of sys- 
tematically saving a portion of every 
week’s earnings. 


Definite Habits of Thrift 


Already several million men and wom- 
en in America are thus practicing, week 
by week, and month by month, definite 
habits of thrift through Group Life in- 
surance protection. Possibly two or 
three million of these same people have 
added to the life insurance the protec- 
tion of accident and health insurance, 
and two or three hundred thousand of 
these same people have gone still fur- 
ther in the way of making systematic 
payments month by month through pay- 
roll deduction for the purpose of having 
definite incomes at some predetermined 
age, usually 60 or 65. 

Employer Co-operation with Em- 

ploye Necessary 

These Retirement Programs are the 
newest and latest development of Group 
action on the part of employes in indus- 
try. They, however, would not be pos- 
sible or would not operate if they were 
not made so simple, so democratic if it 
were not for the enlightened, broad 
‘gauged vision of their employers. Not 
only must the employer be enlightened 
and broad gauged, but he must be gen- 
erously disposed and sympathetically dis- 
posed towards the men and women that 
are in reality the chief asset of his bus- 
iness enterprise. He realizes as he never 
did before the importance of a contented, 
stabilized force of people with his cor- 
poration. He realizes that instead of 
such programs costing money that these 
programs pay, that they are profitable, 
that they are an investment of time and 
money which will bring back dividends— 
dividends of satisfaction as well as dol- 
lar dividends. The employe soon begins 
to realize that he gets more than simply 
wages: for his work. He gets satisfac- 
tion. He gets a vision. He gets hope 
for the future. He gets confidence in 
himself, in his employer, in his institu- 
tion. He becomes interested in the per- 
manent well being of his employer’s en- 
terprise. He realizes not through teach- 
ing but by practice what it means to 
build up an estate. He learns to know 
by doing. 

Group Retirement Plans Are De- 

: ferred Annuities 

These Group Retirement Plans are 
really very simple. They involve the 
purchasing of deferred annuities. These 
purchases are made by monthly pay- 
ments of a level premium, so that year 
by year each employe’s payments, to- 
gether with the payments that are made 
to his credit by his employer, purchase 
for him definite annuities. As the years 
go on, these annuities accumulate, until 
when he arrives at the age at which he 
wants to retire, say, age 65, he will have 
as many deferred annuities as the years 
of service for which he receives credit 
under the program. For example, if he 
has worked for his employer forty years 
where such a program has been opera- 
tive, there will be an accumulation of 
forty deferred annuities. Supposing these 
were $25 each. There would be forty 
times $25 or $1,000 of annuity benefits 
coming to him, year by year, at age 65. 

Deductions Usually a Percentage of 

Payroll 

One good feature about such a pro- 

gram is that an employe may “carry it 
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on his back.” That is to say, he may 
take it with him. If he leaves the em- 
ployer to go to work for another em- 
ployer, he may continue it independently 
provided that new employer has such a 
scheme operative. Even if such a pro- 
gram is not operative with his new em- 
ployer, he may continue it independently 
by making his payments individually to 
the insurance company. In this event, 
of course, he would lose the payments 
that the employer normally would make 
in the future and to that extent his de- 
ferred annuities would be lessened. 

Actual experience demonstrates that 
employes are quick to avail themselves 
of these offers. Possibly over 95% of 
all eligible employes to whom such pro- 
grams have been offered have availed 
themselves of the privilege and find 
themselves accumulating year by year 
these deferred annuities, which, by the 
way, carry a cash value with or without 
interest, according to the program de- 
termined upon. 

In some cases, the employer allows: the 
employe to carry with him the benefit 
of all deposits made by the employer 
provided he never converts them into 
cash, or provided he has served him a 
specified term of years. In other cases, 
the employer reserves to himself the 
right to a refund or a credit for afi 
moneys deposited on account of those 
employes who become separated from 
him prior to retirement age. The scheme 
is elastic and can be made to suit the 
wishes and the varying financial stand- 
ings of different corporations. 


A Popular Plan 

A very popular plan is one that calls 
for the payment of two or three per 
cent of the payroll on the part of the 
employe, together with a somewhat simi- 
lar contribution on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

In most plants there are to be found 
a number of employes that have been 
connected with the institution for a num- 
ber of years prior to the installation of 
such a program. Quite naturally, in this 
event, the benefits to the old employes 
will not be as great as they would be 
had the program been operative from 
the time the employe first began work. 
However, it is frequently the case that 
the employer is anxious to have a pro- 
gram operative which would enable the 
older employes to look forward to rea- 
sonable retirement incomes, and at the 
same time give him the advantage of re- 
placement with newer help. He therefore 
sees the wisdom of making up by pay- 
ments, either in a lump sum or spread 
over a period of years, for these back 
years of service. When this is done, 
then those employes who are well on in 
years when the program is established 
have the assurance that they, too, will 
enjoy very reasonable incomes when they 
retire. 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
such a program is the doing away with 
paternalism, the building up of inde- 
pendence, and habits of thrift on the’ 
part of the employes, the giving to them 
of an absolute guarantee in contract 
form of just what their retirement in- 
comes are to be, the having year by 
year this accumulating benefit, securing 
to them property which is distinctly per- 
sonal. It is property that becomes sa- 
cred to the employe, his property in a 
way that perhaps no other kind of prop- 
erty has yet been created. Once the em- 
ploye realizes that and realizes that it is 
possible just because he is associated 
with enlightened, broad gauged business 
executives, he is bound by his best in- 
stincts to protect the product and the 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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"| THE MICHIGAN PLAN 


Novel Educational Activities of State Life Underwriters’ Association; 


Should Act As A Model For Other States 
By Glenn S. Kies 


Chairman Educational Committee of Michigan Association and General Agent Ohio National Life 





The “Michigan Plan” is the program safer financial reserves for the individ- tion can study the matter. It is hoped Dewey Stearns, president of the Saginaw 


of the Michigan State Life Underwriters ual? in this way to lessen the corrective bur- Association last year, is the member of 
Association. It begins with the premise Better Business Practices den of the state department. the educational committee in charge of 
that life insurance is an agency working Second in the program is a State Bet- Third in the program is the matter of this work. Speakers have been secured 


for the welfare of the people of Michi- ter Business Practices Committee. This adult education. The state department and prepared from other professions who 
gan. As such it has prevented a vast committee is correlating the activities of | of Public Instruction and the Department are available for luncheon clubs and other 
amount of human suffering. Today sur- similar committees in the local associa- of Insurance have agreed to distribute groups. In their talks a demand will be 
fering and want are rampant in our state. tions. It further hopes to have a report literature on various uses of life insur- created for further information and ref- 
Greater emergency reserves created by ready for the next annual meeting of ance if the state association will pre- erence made to the literature available 


the individual himself through this insti- the state association on what types of pare the material. Through the efforts from the state. 
tution would have lessened this suffer- irregularities are most common among of Roger B. Hull, managing director of School Study 
ing. Therefore, it is better for all state life agents and companies and what steps the National Association and his asso- Fourth is a course for study in the 


agencies that are in a position to do so, can be taken to remedy them. If the  ciates several home offices have offered schools. It is hoped that before the year 
to help educate and encourage the peo- facts indicate the need for better agents their editorial staff to aid in such prepa- is over a course in “Financial Reserves’ 
ple to help themselves in this way than qualification legislation, then the associa- ration. Preparation is now under way. (Continued on Page 81) 




















Our Retirement Income Contract 


Completely answers the requirements 
of the present day investor 





SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - ASSURED INCOME 
| + « PBBAGE of MIND) . .« 

















to adopt the Dole System. | An attractive proposal is available to 
The program is one of education large- 

ly. {t is endorsed by state officials, in- : ° . 

dustrial leaders and educators. Nearly a Brokers, setting forth this unique plan 

year ago the present Governor, Wilber 

M. Brucker, then a candidate in the pri- of building capital and income. 

maries, endorsed the program and has : 

been a consistent backer ever since. I 
Co-operates With State Insurance 

Department 

The first objective is to help the State ; 
epartment of Insurance become a con- 

Structive agency in building the confi- 


GLENN S. KIES | 
} 























dence of the people in life insurance as We invite you to get details from 
an institution. Ultimately, it is hoped 

that the Department may have laboratory Mr. Allen or Mr. Franks 

' facilities for helping adapt life insurance 


to our social and economic needs. As the 
Health Department with an eye to physi- 
cal well being has adapted findings of 


te etal paenon so i i toned ALLEN & SCHMIDT 
the Insurance Department, realizing the 





' human needs which life insurance can 
oe meet, bag help find ways and means General Agents 
getting the remedy accepted and used. . 
| i Lie Michigan Association realizes this New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| i 1S an entirely different objective for a 


State department than has been custom- 
ary in the past. However, facts indicate 217 Broadway, New York 
life insurance is entitled to much more of 

the department’s time. Premiums paid 
by the people of Michigan on life insur- COrtlandt 7-3873 
yd In the years 1920 to 1929 increased 
325% to a total of $96,850,000, while fire 
Premiums increased only 14% or to a to- 
tal of $27,700,000. Instead of a purely 
police agency, why not have a human 
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welfare agency working for greater and 
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“EAST SIDE! WEST SIDE! ALL—” 


Around the Town of New York, Island of Manhattan, are 


exceptional opportunities for exceptional life insurance men. 


If you are coming to New York to locate—“Come to 
New York with The Pennell Agency”—a Modern Agency 
representing an Up-To-The Minute Company. 


FRANK W. PENNELL 


General Agent 
State Mutual Life of Massachusetts 


Downtown Midtown 
at 


at 
225 Broadway 


100 E. 42nd St. 
































The Fastest GROWING Life 


-~General Agency In America 


O full time agents. We are familiar with 


the problems of the broker and surplus 


writer of life lines because we, too, are brokers. 


General Agents in Greater New York for 
both the Home Life Insurance Co., of New York 
and 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


GERALD A. EUBANK, General Manager 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 
67 Wall Street, New York 
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DECREASED Cost OF LIVING 


Living costs of wage-earners were defi- 
nitely lower in 1930 than they have been 
for a number of years past, according to 
the indexes computed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. In 1930 
as a whole the cost of living averaged 
38% lower than in both 1929 and 1923 
and 4.2% lower than in 1928. At the end 
of the year the index was at the lowest 
point recorded during the last twelve 
years, the index standing at exactly the 
same point in December, 1930, as in June, 
1918. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board says that the decline in living 
costs since the beginning of the current 
depression has probably not been so pro- 
nounced as many persons may have been 
inclined to believe on the evidence of the 
drastic price reductions in some merchan- 
dise. In the case of a number of com- 
modities and services that enter into liv- 
ing expenditures, costs do not fluctuate 
violently with disturbances in business 
conditions, and consequently such com- 
modities and services have a tendency to 
stabilize living expenditures. It is also 
significant that, although the decline in 
the cost of living between the stock 
market upheaval of October, 1929, and 
the end of 1930, a period of fourteen 
months, amounted to 8.3%, the fall in 
prices that took place within fourteen 
months after the turn of events was 
itached in 1920 amounted to 17.6%, or 
more than double the recent percentage 
decline. While it must be kept in mind 
that in 1920 prices were greatly inflated 
and in 1929 they were not, or at least 
had been comparatively stable for sev- 
eral years, and that therefore the de- 
cline in costs in the earlier period might 
be expected to be sharper than in the 
recent period, this consideration merely 
offers a partial explanation of the dif- 
ference in the degree of change, but 
does not alter the fact that price reduc- 
tion has been less severe than during 
the preceding depression. 

Where Decline Is Largest 

The largest price declines in 1930, as 
compared with 1929 and 1928, were noted 
in clothing and food prices. The de- 
crease in clothing prices was somewhat 
larger than that in food prices, but, since 
food plays a greater role in the wage- 
earner’s family budget than does cloth- 
ing, the changes in food prices have con- 
tributed more to the reduction of living 
costs than have the changes in cloth- 
ing prices. Food prices were 6.2% lower 
in 193) than in 1929 and 4.7% lower 
than in 1928, but, contrary to the trend 
of general living costs, food prices were 
slightly higher in 1930 than in 1923, 
namely, 0.6%. Except in two months, 
food prices declined steadily each month 
between September, 1929, and December, 
1930, the drop in the entire period 


amounting to 14.6%. With the excep- 
— mentioned, the downward trend 
rom 


ionth to month was stronger than 
any normal seasonal movements. Yet this 
reduction of 146% within a period of 
fourteen months is considerably less than 
that which took place in 1920-1921, when 
0od prices declined 30.2% within four- 
teen months after the recession began. 

€ percentage declines between 1929 
and 1930 in the prices of the individual 
food commodities covered in the index 
ranged from 0.1% to 26.5%. Not all of 
the forty-three commodities, however, 
fell in Price during the two years; six 
commodities rose in price, and one did 
not change. 

: Rents 

Rents in the country as a whole de- 
clined moderately between 1929 and 1930, 
the drop amounting to 2.7%. The per- 
Centage decline of rents from 1928 to 
1930 was 4.5%. The downward move- 


ment in rents, however, does not appear 
to be merely a phenomenon of the cur- 
rent economic depression, but the con- 
tinuation of a movement that began in 
1924. At the end of 1930 rents were 
13.3% below their average 1923 level. 
While the net change in rents in the 
country as a whole was a decline be- 
tween 1929 and 1930, and the majority 
of the cities included in the survey re- 
ported rent reductions, still from twen- 


flower than in 1929, 9.1% lower than in 
(1928, and 8.0% lower than in 1923. Be- 
‘tween December, 1929, and December, 
1930, clothing prices fell 12.8%. Never- 
theless, the price recession has not been 
in the same-degree as was noted in 1920- 
1921. At that time, one year after the 
turn took place, prices had fallen 41.3%. 
Women’s clothing prices declined slight- 
ly more between 1929 and 1930 than did 
men’s clothing. In general, articles 








Book Gives Living Costs 


The National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York City, a fact- 
finding organization which makes unusually pertinent and timely studies, has 
published a book, “The Cost of Living in the United States, 1914-1930,” the 
conclusions of which are printed on this page. The volume is the result of 
investigations conducted by Miss M. Ada Beney and assistants of the Con- 
ference Board’s research staff, under the supervision of the Staff Economic 
Council of the board. The president of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., is Alanson B. Houghton, former ambassador to Great Britain 
and Germany. One of the vice-chairmen is Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The volume presents a statistical analysis of changes during 1930 in the 
cost of living in the United States. The cost of living ts lower than several 
years ago, but in December, 1930, was still 49.4% above that of July, 1914. 








ty-two cities no changes in rents were 
reported, and in eleven cities increases 
were noted. In general, it was found 
that in the largest — the declines in 
rent were relatively smallest, and in the 
smaller cities the decreases were rela- 
tively largest. 

The current depression had a more 
marked effect on the cost of clothing 
than on that of any other major item. 
In 1930 clothing prices averaged 68% 


made of silk showed larger price reduc- 
tions than those made of wool and cot- 
ton, although those made of wool also 
showed fairly marked declines. 
Fuel and Light 

Fuel and light costs changed very lit- 
tle in the past few years. In 1930 they 
were only 0.5% lower than in 1929, and 
1.0% lower than in 1928. Up to the end 
of 1930 coal prices appeared to have es- 
caped the general downward movement 


of commodity prices. Although a large 
number of cities reported reductions in 
coal prices, most of these changes were 
comparatively small, and a fairly large 
number of cities reported increases, while 
others reported no changes. The cost 
of gas declined less than 1% between 
January, 1929, and July, 1930, and the 
cost of electricity, 32% between the 
same dates. 

Very little change between 1929 and 
1930 was noted in the cost of sundries. 
Four items—tobacco, household furnish- 
ings, candy, and reading matter—declined 
in cost, while the cost of drugs, carfares, 
and motion picture admissions rose 
slightly. Organization dues did not vary 
between the two years. 

“The current depression has undoubt- 
edly contributed to lower the cost of 
living, although to a considerably less 
extent than did the economic disturb- 
ances of 1920-1921. Clothing and food 
prices, which are particularly sensitive to 
economic changes, have felt the brunt 
of the price recession. Rents have de- 
clined moderately, and probably not 
merely* in consequence of the business 
situation but in continuation of the 
downward trend that has been in evi- 
dence for several years past. Little 
change, on the other hand, has been 
noted in the cost of fuel and light or of 
sundries. It may be added that in April, 
1931, the downward trend in the cost of 
living was still apparent; the index was 
4.8% lower than in December, 1930, and 
11.8% lower than in 1923,” says the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
in the concluding paragraph of its book. 
“The Cost of Living in the United 
States, 1914-1930.” 








Analyzing 
Performance 


(Continued from Page 75) 


eliminating your weakness (your waste 
effort). Here is the plan of action drawn 
up by one man. He has been working 
this plan for four months and shows a 
65% increase over the same period last 
year. 
Prospecting: 
Over Age 35 (No. 3). 
Married (No. 8). 
Children desirable (No. 9). 
Income over $5,000 (No. 10). 
Must be saving money (No. 11). 
Secure names through introduction 
“Center of Influence” and Endless 
Chain” (No. 6). 
Prospect preferably a stranger (No. 
7): 


Commercial lines of business (No. 
4). 


Proprietor or Jr. Executive (No. 5). 
Presentation: 

Appraisal on minimum income needs 
for retirement of self and wife. 
Demonstrate also what income 
will be produced for family if he 
does not live to retirement age 
(No. 14). 


Program of Effort: 
Closing interviews in afternoon (No. 
3 


Approach interviews in morning 
(No. 13). 
Eliminate if unsuccessful on third 


interview (No. 12). 
After you have worked out a plan of 


your own stick to your plan. It is our 
experience that we lose money when we 
break our own rules. Naturally this is 
the case for our plan was born of our 
experience, based on facts. 


It would be interesting to know the 
complete results of several analyses but 
space does not permit. After all vour 
own results are undoubtedly the most 
interesting to you. As we said in the 
beginning this is not a complete formula 
for success. Some men need to have 
inhibitions removed before they can suc- 
ceed. Others need to change some of 
their personal habits. But this analysis 
should show you wherein your methods 
are strong. It should show waste effort. 
It should enable you to spend your time 
more profitably. It should help you 
solve your problems of» prospecting and 


presentation. In a sentence—this will 
find your strength. You must put it 
to work. 





The Michigan Plan 


(Continued from Page 79) 


will be taught in the senior year of high 
schools. Search was made for a suitable 
text book, but none was found. As a re 
sult such a book entitled, “Your Financial 
Reserves,” has been prepared. Accompa- 
nying this is a student’s work book 
which with the text will make a semes- 
ter’s work. Early in September a con- 
ference will be called of the outstanding 
educators together with industrial lead- 
ers and life underwriters to make further 
plans for its introduction. Everything 
bids fair for its adoption. 

Several publishers who are preparing 
supplementary readers are considering 
adding chapters on the uses and results 
of life insurance. In urging the subject, 


“Your Financial Reserves,” be taught in 
the schools, all we are doing is asking 
the subject of life insurance now taught 
in lower grade (6th-7th-8th) arithmetic 
classes be advanced to high school, and 
the usefulness be taught rather than the 
mechanics. Much of the material in the 
present text books is negative, unsocial 
and some even untrue. Had a careful 
study been made heretofore of the text 
material being taught in schools about 
life insurance a furor would have been 
aroused. Space will not permit more of 
this, but the State Educational Commit- 
tee is making a thorough study of all text 
books filed in the Department of Edu- 
cation as to the material on life insur- 
ance. J. B. Dexter, president of the 
Battle Creek association last year, is a 
former school man and is the committee 
member in charge of text books. 

Fifth, reports and other contacts with 
the local associations to keep the active 
interest alive in the progress of the pro- 
gram is necessary. It is hoped every as- 
sociation will devote the October meet- 
ing to a speaker on the “Michigan Plan.” 
In some instances the speakers will be 
school men. The association will invite 
in the local board of education, the su- 
perintendent of schools, principals, 
economics teachers as well as the local 
welfare workers. It is hoped each asso- 
ciation will become responsible for a few 
adjacent counties where there is no as- 
sociation, in advancing the plan in those 
counties. 

The reception given workers of the 
state association by educators, industrial 
leaders and other professional neople 
would indicate the public has already 
gone further in accepting the services 
of the life underwriter on the plane of 
constructive human welfare work than 
the underwriters themselves. This plan 


will bring about a co-operative educa- 
tional program that will increase, by just 
such measure as it succeeds, human hap- 
piness in Michigan. 
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leeanninat PARTNERSHIP 


By Paul C. Sanborn, 
Clark & Sanborn, State Mutual, Boston 


Recently a client of ours came in with 
a proposal for life insurance that an 
enterprising agent had sent to him in a 
circular letter. 

This proposal brought out the fact that 
business men now realized the tremen- 
dous value of life insurance as an in- 
vestment due to our financial panic of 
the last two years. 

This particular proposal showed the in- 
terest return to the client should he live, 
and of course the tremendous profit to 
the beneficiary, should he die. 


The whole program suggested life in- 
which brought 


Surance as an investment, 





F. W. 
PAUL C. SANBORN 


Horsman 


the agent into competition with savings 
banks and other modes of investment. 
Attended Meeting with Savings 
Bankers 

Just previous to receiving this pro- 
posal I had attended a general agents’ 
meeting in Boston, the purpose of which 
was to discuss methods of combating 
State Savings Bank Life Insurance. 
There were three or four officers of the 
savings banks present. 

One of the general agents who had 
spent considerable time in combating 
some of the methods of Savings Bank 
Life insurance, made the statement that 
savings banks were originally started for 
the purpose of saving money (or words 
to that effect), and that in entering the 
life insurance field they were entering 
a business to which they were not ac- 
customed and which had no bearing on 
their own line of endeavor. 

I bring out these two points because 
it only goes to show that most life in- 
surance men want both ends and the 
middle. In other words, it is all right 
for us to impose upon the investment 
field but the minute the investment field 
steps across our path, we are imme- 
diately requested to attend meetings of 
indignation. 

Insurance Not a Competitor of 
Investment 

In our office we take a definite stand 
that life insurance is a partner of in- 
vestment and not a competitor. 

We believe that a man should carry 
life insurance until such time as he has 
built up his other investments to a point 
where the life insurance is not needed 
for the same purpose for which it was 
originally intended. 

Human nature is the same throughout 
the world. If a man takes a great deal 
of pride in investing his money in stocks 
and bonds and suffers a loss he dislikes 


having it rubbed in by an outsider who 
attempts to tell him that he has no busi- 
ness investing his own money and should 
put it in the hands of a life insurance 
company. 

If you buy an automobile and it turns 
out to be a lemon you do not like to 
have it rubbed in because you know it 
only too well yourself and by the same 
token let us not, above all things in 
times like this, tell people how foolish 
they were to invest in stocks, thus com- 
peting against the entire investment fra- 
ternity. 


A Means to an End 


Life insurance goes hand in hand with 
a man’s investment policy and we should 
realize that at all times it is only a 
means to an end and not the end. 

Many business men have bought life 
insurance in the last two years in quanti- 
ties which they never expected to own, 


merely because they have a feeling that 
until such time as their investments are 
worth what they were before the crash, 
they want life insurance to act as their 
investment partner. 

Let us not tell people what a marve- 
lous investment life insurance is; rather 
what a marvelous partner it is for their 
other investments. By this method we 
corroborate a man’s own.understanding 
of investments with the entire banking 
field. 

Let us not attempt to buck human na- 
ture. Whether we like it or not busi- 
ness men are going to own and buy 
stocks and bonds. Rather than criticis- 
ing a man’s investment methods let us 
congratulate him and point out how by 
taking life insurance into partnership 
with his other investments, his invest- 
ments will keep him in his old age and 
his life insurance, his beneficiaries, if he 
dies. 

We might just as well give the invest- 
ment fraternity a great big hand be- 
cause they are going to get their share 
whether we like it or not. 





It is never necessary to worry about 
your station in life—someone is bound 
to tell you where to get off—The Broad- 
cast. 





Brothers Under Skip 


(Continued from Page 69) 


questionable features in their most fa 
vorable light in order that good busine 
may not be lost. In the absence of 
express attempt to saddle on the com 
pany an adverse risk, investigation is the 
agent’s greatest help in bringing aboy 
acceptance of the risk. The conscious 
ness of these facts can not help raising 
the morale of the agency force. Appres 
ciative of the prompt declination which 
awaits bad business, and aware of the 
sympathetic consideration which will be 
extended to applicants deserving of in! 
surance, the agent will waste little tim 
on the former.” 

Entente Cordiale 

That is the true picture of risk in 
spection. Were it otherwise, an insur 
ance company would be foolish indeed tg 
spend its good money on inspections, 
The money is spent, along with other 
acquisition costs, to place an acceptable 
class of business on the books. 

Any agent who is doing his best to 
produce satisfactory risks for his com- 
pany is an ally of the inspector. And 
vice-versa. They are brothers under the 
skin. They are working toward the same 
worthwhile end. 








































THIS BUSINESS OF OURS 








manner. 


Is life insurance selling a profession? 


No! However, it is a business that 


may be conducted in a professional 






























GRANT L. HILL 


Chartered Life Underwriter 


Representing the 


Leading Life Insurance Companies 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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INGS INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


TSavings Deposits and 
Other Accumulations Now 


Breaking All Past Records 


Drastic Shrinkage of 
Bond Values Illustrates 
Decline in Investments 


| Vast Savings Being Accumulated 





WO facts stand out in the present 

situation with reference to money. 

There has never in the history of 
this country been such an accumulation 
) of savings and surplus funds in savings 
banks and by hoarding; and the prob- 
lem of what to do with these accumula- 
tions is extremely difficult. The shrink- 
age in investment values has been dras- 
tic. Even the “legals” list of bonds per- 
mitted for savings bank investments has 
been seriously impaired. 


The Number of new dépositors and accounts in 
savings banks are breaking all known records. 
For the year ending June 30, 1931, the excess 
of deposits over withdrawals amounted to more 
than a half billion dollars or 13% more than 
twice the gain during any preceding year on 
record. 


Why We 





RAMA GAOT 


People are hoarding money in safety deposit 
boxes. One observer says nearly $1,000,000,000 
in currency is withheld from business circula- 
tion in this manner and is hidden away like 
buried gold. 


Know There 


Because of these conditions many of 
the best informed investors have been 
putting large amounts of surplus money 
into life insurance. As an illustration, 
the other day a life insurance agent sold 
toa wealthy client who did not want any 
additional insurance a single premium 
annuity amounting to $250,000. This 
wealthy man, accustomed to invest large 
sums, preferred to pass on to the insur- 
ance company the problem of getting a 
satisfactory yield with safety for his in- Surplus Money Depositors are maintaining very large balances in 
vestment. their checking accounts in commercial banks. 
; Bankers report such balances now as being far 
in excess of the average daily balances of the 
same depositors for years past. 


ro Lalit BN enc el in asad 


Is A Huge 


The huge salaried class, with living costs at the 
lowest point in years, and others on fixed in- 
comes, can accumulate more surplus money now 
than in many years due to increased purchasing 
power of the dollar. 





Accumulation of 


Problems Confront Investor 


Not in many years has the person with 
funds to invest been faced with such 
problems and difficulties. What to do 
with surplus money is puzzling even the 
bankers for there is surplus money in 

| 
| 





| the country; lots of it. What makes the 

Situation serious for the individual hold- § —————— 

} rs of investment securities is the threat 

7 of depreviation practically regardless of 

7 the quality of these investments. In the 
case of the choice “legals” there has 
been for some time past a constant liqui- 
dation of those bond issues of railroads 
with dec! ning earnings which are threat- 


Why Investing Today Is Great Problem 





Should one put their money into railroad 
bonds, always looked upon as among the 
soundest investments in this country? 


In the nine-month period from October 1, 


ened with elimination from the “legals” 1930 to July 1, 1931, the depreciation in 
list. Tho savings banks will be required the market value of railroad bonds on 
to dispos- of these bonds and the per- 


the New York Stock Exchange amounted 
to at least $685,000,000, according to one 


sistent s: ‘ling of many of these issues in 
anticipation of this has been an impor- 


tant for in depressing the values of calculation. And they have dropped more 
these securities, since. 

In the face of two cuts within less : 
than a yar in the interest rate paid on Or, should one be most conservative and 


deposits. the mutual savings banks have 


b invest one’s funds in these times in the 
een deisged with money almost to the 


int of “epee st gilt- d and selective group of 
Point of embarrassment. This influx of pont t gilt pags halt walled a , : of 
Money <pproaches embarrassment to securities, t € egals whic e law 
these hi nks because of the impossibility New York State specifies as permitted 


of inves ing these vast sums so that they for the investments of savings bank 


will reticn sufficient to interes 
s pay the interest funds? 
rates |. -vailing. All major deposit in- — 
poeta 7. a with the same Unless emergency legislation is passed by 
type co foe ae 0 he oe Oe New York State changing the require- 
investment they require that 1 j it i 
they c: mot earn the old interest rates. ments for savings bank investments it 1s 
ih s an excess of money seeking probable that more than half of the rail- 
ran ‘ 2 Rep ge ses Money at inter- road bonds on the “Legals” list will be 
Sa Ta ; . . . as e 
Os trend we yielding less income and automatically eliminated by the failure of 
s id 1S expected to continue for ee 
some time. the roads to earn the required amount. 


At present only thirty-five of the sixty- 

seven largest and financially soundest 

railroads of the company are able to 

qualify under the rigid requirements of 

the New York Investment Law and by 

the end of the year there is likely to be 
(Continued on Page 97) 


Money Pouring Into Savings Banks 


Bui thousands of new depositors have 
pene accounts with the savings banks 
and the limits which any one individual 
eed ee deposit have had to be in- 
Mposits € statistics of savings bank 

Sits during the past twelve months 





Life Insurance Meets 


Present Need of People 
For Safe Outlet for Money 


give an amazing answer to the query: 
what are people doing with their sur- 
plus money ? 

The savings banks of New York State 
alone gained over a half billion in de- 
posits during the year to June 30 last. 
The exact gain, including interest cred- 
its was $594,227,300, or 13% more than 
twice the gain during any preceding year 
on record. 

The gain is most striking when com- 
pared with similar periods in preceding 
years. Following is the gain for mu- 
tual savings banks in New York State 
alone: 

Gain in Deposits, New York State 
Year Ending Gain in Deposits 


June 3 1931............ $594,000,000 
june 30, 1900. ........<.. 103,000,000 
fune -30, 1928e. ccc aces. 161,000,000 
lune 30, F9@8. 2c... 5.05 266,000,000 
Utes | See D 27 See 298,000,000 
June W 1926.......2..4: 207,000,000 
heater I ee. tne 258,000,000 
fune 30, 1924: ..2....0000. 229,000,000 
S11) (aes | dl 57.5 Sanne 253,000,000 
i Ges | a) 0.7. 143,000,000 
jure 3. 1928. 2 .ccccccncc 250,000,000 


Leaving interest credits out of consid- 
eration the gain in savings during the 
past year is even more striking. The 
interest credits during the year were al- 
most $200,000,000 and the excess of de- 
posits over withdrawals during the year 


. ending June 30th was $395,039,782. 


The savings banks have broken a good 
many records during the past year, but 
this huge excess of deposits over with- 
drawals is, perhaps, the greatest record- 
breaker. Here are the figures for a few 
years past which tell the story: 

Net Gain or Loss of Deposits 
Gain or Loss 
of Deposits 


Over Withdrawals 


Year Ending 
June 30th 


103) Seeenreeeee re ec +$395,039,782 
NAN y as osieaancesous — 89,112,143 
Ns koa dcga deans — 25,734,389 
oo ee EEE CTI + 95,998,789 
1027 cee Ce eee + 148,837.544 
Nr aac csicnseaes + 64,704,157 


The gain in number of accounts during 
the year ended June 30, 1931, also breaks 
a record. The net gain was 421,881, or 
8.2%, almost three times the average 
gain of the five preceding years. The 
total number of open accounts was 5,- 
618,722 on July 1, this year. 

The number of accounts opened was 
far in excess of the number opened dur- 
ing any of the five preceding years and 
while the number closed was also larger, 
the spread between the number opened 
and the number closed gave a large in- 
crease. 

Net Gain in Number of Accounts 
Gain in Accounts 
Opened Over 
Accounts Closed 


Year Ended 
June 30th 


MGR reste didistcasgeaes 421,881 
MAM Ga cxn ced itans9.cs us 139,024 
UD 2 eC PCE REE EEE CET. 159,301 
Mee ci ycasdecascsn5465% 154,572 
NGAP oawan see canewace's 148,606 
MAY sis sie or. gases sela'e 147,167 


interested in 


The savings banks are 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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CO-ORDINATION [THAT INSURES 
CO-OPERATION 


By Archibald B. Fisk 


Trust Officer, Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust Co., New York 


A great deal has been written and said 
about between life under- 
writers and trust representatives, but lit- 
tle reference has been made to the prop- 
of their efforts. One 
of co-ordination is given as 
“The act of regulating and combining so 
as to give harmonious results.” There- 
fore, in order to co-operate efficiently, 
representatives of life insurance 
banks and trust companies 
must put greater stress on this important 
point. That is, each must have a thor- 
ough knowledge and appreciation of the 
and a common under- 
standing of the needs of the prospect. 
This cannot be achieved in a day, but 
requires much study and experience. 

No longer can a life underwriter just 
study the figures in his rate book and 
then go out and sell his prospects. The 
methods of thirty years ago are no 
At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, people drove a horse 
and buggy to town; a change in trans- 
portation has taken place and today one 
scarcely sees a horse and buggy. Like 
changes have occurred in many lines of 
business. When the old cab driver in 
New York had to give way to the taxicab, 
he raised his voice in protest. This was 
not strange, because, if you study the 
progress of civilization, you will find that 
there has always been someone to raise 
a protesting voice against progress. But 
this very progress usually betters the 
condition of the objector in the long run, 
When the cab driver became taxi driver, 
and more than doubled his income, he 
no longer complained. 

By the same token, the life underwriter 
today will find the same difference in his 
business as there is between the old cab 
driver and the present taxi driver. The 
average present-day life underwriter, 
who is serious in his business efforts; 
who has not taken up the work just be- 
cause he was broke and out of a job, 
is a better life underwriter than the rep- 
resentative of thirty years ago. He has 
had the advantage of attending one or 
more of the excellent courses in life in- 
surance offered by the various universi- 
ties and and has 


co-operation 


er co-ordination 
definition 


these 
companies, 


others services 


longer effective. 


training schools ac- 

4 “ of , 9 
quired “that extra something. Men 
who graduate from these courses are 


well grounded in the fundamentals of life 
insurance, and the knowledge of these 
fundamentals is absolutely necessary to 
a successful life insurance career. Nor 
is this enough. The successful life un- 
derwriter needs a broad business educa- 
tion; he must understand economics, es- 
tate and commercial law, estate taxation, 
corporation finance, banking and credit, 
investments and trusts, in order to be 
able to discuss such matters with the 
business men whom he is seeking to in- 
fluence and help. How can a life under- 
writer hope to sell a successful business 
man if he does not know and understand 
his problems? This also holds true of 
the trust representative, if the proper 


co-ordination of efforts is to be accom- 
plished. 

Great Opportunities for Qualified 

Underwriters 

The field of business, estates and in- 
vestments offers a great future for quali- 
fied life underwriters. This field will 
produce the several million dollar pro- 
ducer and will, in my opinion, be the 
means of placing, during the next dec- 
ade, more life insurance than is now in 
force. Not many years ago the million 
dollar producer was a rarity. He was the 
fellow every tyro in the life insurance 
business wanted to meet. This million 
dollar producer did not become so mag- 
ically. He had acquired the necessary 
knowledge and understood how to use it. 
So today, there is no magic; one must 
equip himself. 

I have talked with many life under- 
writers who have been reluctant to ap- 
proach their prospects on any stock pur- 


chase or partnership retirement plan, be- 
cause they felt that it presents too many 
complications and difficulties. I do not 
agree with this viewpoint, since we have 
had it demonstrated very clearly that it 
is just as easy to sell business insurance 
to take care of the needs of a business 
as it is to sell life insurance to take care 
of the needs of a family. In fact, one 
of the most interesting services the pres- 
ent day life underwriter has to offer is 
business insurance. A man is naturally 
vitally interested in his business and is, 
therefore, often more easily approached 
from that standpoint. 

In addition to business insurance, we 
find that many old policyholders and new 
prospects are buying life insurance in 
larger amounts than ever before, for the 
purpose of rounding out their estates. 
Prospects are buying insurance today for 
specific purposes, not because someone 
just suggests a policy. In other words, 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By William L. Rice 


Insurance Trust Representative, Empire Trust Co., New York id 


There have been so many theories, 
plans and principles presented on the 
subject of selling through the medium of 
salesmanship courses and the various 
magazines which exploit the “Success 
Bug” by which many of our captains of 
industry have been bitten, that we are 
almost forced to the belief that success- 
ful selling is some complex conception 
of human behavior, as remote from the 
understanding of the average layman as 
a clear conception of the “Einstein The- 
ory.” 

The writer is not a sales genius, 
the seventh son of a seventh son, or a 
prophet, but he has lived quite a few 
years and in a period of business activ- 
ity covering more, yes, much more than 
a quarter of a century has discovered 
some truths in relation to selling through 
actual experiences. 

The first truth discovered was that 
selling is not complicated, but simple. 
That the rule of life is the rule to adopt. 
No man is a perfect salesman, but every 
good salesman is attempting to make 
himself better. 

The first requisite for improvement is 
to analyze the sales either made or lost. 
If a sale was made, then our work was, 
in the main, on a proper basis. It is 
more important, however, to determine 
why a sale was lost. By a careful study 
of each lost sale, the errors of omission 
or commission will present themselves, 
and can be corrected. 

No two dispositions or personalities 
are alike and everyone must use his own 
talents to the best of his ability and not 
attempt to copy the other fellow. In 
other words, “Be yourself.” 

A salesman must sell himself to his 
prospect before he can hope to sell his 


nor 





WILLIAM L. RICE 


wares. Therefore, it is important to take 
inventory of one’s self to determine what 
kind of a product you’ve got to sell. 
Who will be the logical buyers of this 
product? Those people who will recog- 
nize the quality of the product offered. 

Know yourself. 

Know your merchandise. 
if applied, is power. 

Be sold yourself on what you are try- 
ing to sell to others. 

Be enthusiastic and earnest 
contacts. 

Like your job. Be an optimist—smile. 


Knowledge, 


in your 





Blank & Stoller 
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the actual need for insurance must be 


definitely shown. 
writer realizes that selling life insurance 
is a vocation with limitless possibilities; 
that it is a service, in that he is not 
merely selling a policy but the service 
that that policy will render his customer, 
and that he must have knowledge, ex- 
pert knowledge, so that he can properly 
sell this service and not depend too much 
on someone else to sell it for him, then 
he will be well on his way to success. 
A close study of the underwriters who 
come in to our office to consult with ou 
trust representatives, shows that in every 
instance, the man or woman who pays 
the price of study and work is the one 
who is making the greatest success of 
his business. I find, too, that the un- 
derwriters and representatives who co- 
ordinate their efforts in doing the things 
necessary to work harmoniously are the 
ones who are closing the cases. 
Clearing Up Misunderstandings — 
In order to encourage proper co-ordina- 
tion with the life underwriters, we have 
been conducting a series of lectures at 
the various life insurance agencies in and 
about New York City, as well : in our 
own organization. They have been en- 
thusiastically received and have tended 
to clear up many misunderstandinygs, such 
as the underwriter expecting th: trust 





tepte! 
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When the life under- | 


SPATE OE 


representative to sell the insurance for | 


him, and we are, therefore, plan: 
continue these lectures during the com- 
ing season. Most of the underwriters 
with whom we have come in contact, 


now understand what information 1s 
needed by the banks and trust «ompa- 
nies in order to secure their en:lorse- 
ment of the plans offered and the 


work that rightfully falls to then: At 


the same time, our men have been t: ‘ined 
to offer proper assistance to the life 
underwriter, to assure harmonious \ork- 
ing of the two associates. 

In this way, much misapprehensiv': has 
been removed and no longer do our rep- 
resentatives make the common mis'akes 


so far as the life underwriter is con- 


cerned, nor do the life underwriters = 
the name of a prospect off the doo: and 
then request one of our representa'!ves 


to go out with him to sell the insurance. 
The underwriter is told what a s 1" 
trust agreement must contain; he knows 
that a competent bank or trust comp." 
should be appointed as trustee to *°¢ 
especially in the case of a business | 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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This year the importance of life insurance in the 
individual’s estate plan has been recognized as perhaps 
never before. For life insurance, properly trusteed, 
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Insurance Trust Stock Purchase Agreement | 


As Canvassing Document 


Business insurance, particularly insur- 


ance trust stock-purchase agreements, 


received much comment in the press dur- 
ing the past two months. But it is only 


now and then inter- 


detailed 


specific 


who are 
find 
upon 


that we 


ested in‘these agreements 


suggestions or comments 
provisions of these instruments. As we 


have worked for our 


field men, we feel that some of the pro- 


over agreements 


visions which we 


have 
merit and, therefore, will prove of inter- 


and 


incorporated 


est value to underwriters in gen- 
eral. 

In dealing with the business insur- 
ance case—the life insurance trust stock- 
purchase case—the underwriter should 
have in mind the same three points in 
particular that he has in writing per- 
sonal insurance coverage. First, he must 
present a plan which attracts the pros- 
pect—he must put in sufficient prepara- 
tion and effort to complete the sale. Sec- 
ond, he must so sell the case that it will 
be easy of conservation. And, third, the 
management of the case should prepare 
the way for future sales to this pros- 
pect and, consequently, to other pros- 
pects through him. These are the three 
points which the successful agent cov- 
ers in every case. They are, of course, 
valuable in the personal insurance case 
but of unusual importance in the business 
case. 

A Point Often Missed 

The life insurance trust stock-purchase 
agreement—that is to say, the trust 
agreement itself,—may be used as a very 
valuable canvassing document. And_ if 
so used, the underwriter’s familiarity 
with the provisions: full understanding 
of the exact intent and meaning of every 
clause: and of the operation of the agree- 
ment: is absolutely necessary. Of course, 
every underwriter appreciates this. But 
the point which is often missed by the 
underwriter—the fact which appears to 
be entirely overlooked by nearly every 
underwriter of business insurance—is 
that the trust agreement may be a doc- 
ument of unusual conservation value; and 
further, that the drafting of its vari- 
ous clauses may serve to break ground 
for future sales. There are provisions 
which if incorporated in the agreement, 
can be of real value as conservation 
measures, Likewise, there are provisions 
which should be incorporated that will 
lead directly to future sales. The under- 
writer who gives no consideration to the 
provisions of the stock or partnership 
interest purchase agreement, who is not 
interested in the provisions of the trust 
agreement, is overlooking most valuable 
guides and opportunities for future sales. 

The insurance trust stock-purchase 
agreement is a technical necessity: it is 
perhaps primarily a legal document. But 
there is no reason why, beyond the legal 
technicalities involved, the agreement 
should not be a sales and business con- 
servation instrument. The failure of the 
underwriter to appreciate the sales pos- 
sibilities of the business trust instru- 
ment, has undoubtedly cost him many 
thousands of dollars of business. It can- 
not be said that the preparation and 
execution of the trust agreement is a 


By Irving T. F. Ring 


General Counsel, State Mutual Life 


matter entirely for the trust officer or 
for the lawyer. 

It would be indeed unfortunate for the 
underwriter to assume that when he had 
sold the idea, or even delivered the pol- 
icy, his work was over and the condi- 
tions and provisions of the purchase 
agreement were not of vital importance 
to him. Just as it is important for the 
underwriter to know exactly the con- 
ditions and provisions of an option set- 
tlement agreement, that he may know of 
his own knowledge that the needs of the 
surviving dependents will be met and 
their interests protected—so he should 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the 
conditions of the purchase agreement so 
that:upon the death of one of the in- 
sured (stockholder or partner), he the 


underwriter, may assist in the settle- 
ment with the assurance that the best 
interests of all concerned have been 


safeguarded. 

To the end that these conditions shall 
obtain and that he may, incidentally, re- 
ceive some real business advantage in 
the successful handling and management 
of his client’s interest, it is imperative 
that he give serious attention to the 
conditions and provisions of any stock- 
purchase trust agreement under which 
the insurance written by him is placed. 


Most Agreements Drawn Along 
Standard Lines 


Most stock-purchase agreements are 
drawn along the same general lines. Of 
course, there are unusual cases with pe- 
culiar circumstances requiring different 
type of agreement. But in the majority 
of cases—the great majority of cases— 
agreements are drawn along standard 
lines. The trustee is named. A state- 
ment of the reason for the agreement is 


made: consideration for the agreement 
is stated. Then in order appear—the 
fact that insurance has or will be ob- 


tained, premiums for which shall be paid 
by one of the parties named: that the 
purchase price shall be determined in a 
certain way: that upon the death of the 
first stockholder to die the trustee shall 
collect the insurance proceeds and shall 
receive the stock: the trustee shall then 
deliver the stock to the corporation or 
surviving stockholders: the purchase 
price through the use of notes shall be 
paid to the estate of the deceased stock- 
holder: that if the proceeds are insuff- 
cient, the balance shall be paid through 
notes: and finally, that the insurance 
upon the life of the survivor shall be 
turned back to the survivor or other- 
wise disposed of. Many agreements also 
contain provisions that if one of the 
stockholders, party to the agreement, de- 
cides to dispose of his stock during his 
lifetime, it shall first be offered to the 
corporation. 

This, as I say, is the usual standard 
outline of agreement. There are, to be 
sure, other detail provisions, but none of 
interest for the purpose of this discus- 
sion. 

Brevity May Sacrifice Some Advantage 

Some agreements are too complicated: 
others are incompletely drawn because of 
a desire to be brief. I would like here 
to speak a word of caution against the 
apparent desire on the part of some un- 
derwriters to make these purchase agree- 


ments too brief. This desire is prompt- 
ed because the shorter the agreement the 
easier seemingly it is to explain. It 
should be remembered that it is also a 
fact that a briefly drawn agreement 
necessarily omits statements which make 
it easy for another to criticize and rep- 
resent to be incomplete. More agree- 
ments are unsatisfactory and allow of 
revision upon the criticism of another 
underwriter because of their brevity, 
than are found objectionable because of 
their length. It is safer to present an 
agreement which describes each step of 
the transaction, though it may be neces- 
sary to go into more detailed discussion, 
than it is to use a brief, incomplete agree- 
ment which requires much additional in- 
formation and instruction. Whenever an 
agreement is written on a single page 
some benefit or advantage is sacrificed. 
Agreements are necessarily two or three 
pages long and in some particulars tech- 
nical, though they should be written in 
very ordinary easily understood termi- 
nology. I just make this recommenda- 
tion for the detailed, completely drawn 
agreement because it actually conserves 
much business. 

Following the general outline given 
above of the usual agreement, there are 
many provisions which may be so drawn 
as to be of real value to the under- 
writer, which if not incorporated in the 
agreement rob him of many sales oppor- 
tunities. For example, in the first par- 
agraphs of the agreement the trustee is 


named. Before the trustee is named, of 
course, the selection must have been 
made. You have all heard and are thor- 


oughly acquainted with the great advan- 
tage in selecting a good bank and trust 
company as trustee in personal trust 
cases. Every advantage to be had in 
the personal case through the careful se- 
lection of the trustee, obtains in the 
business insurance case. . 

Important That Bank Be Named as 

Trustee 

It is of great importance to the under- 
writer that a bank be named as trustee, 
and that the bank selected be one whose 
officers are co-operative and understand 
the possibilities of the business insur- 
ance trust. I mention this because I 
find from time to time an underwriter 
who finds a corporation which hesitates 
to name a bank as trustee, feeling that 
they wish to have full information and 
management of every detail of the bus- 
ness held in the hands of the associate 
stockholders. This is particularly true 
in the case of a small corporation where 
the business is run more or less as a per- 
sonal affair and the owners jealously 
guard all information regarding the fi- 
nances and inside management of the cor- 
poration. In such cases it often takes 
sales ability to persuade the stockholders 
of the advantages in naming a bank as 
trustee, but the effort so expended is 
well worth while; and the agent who suc- 
ceeds in having a co-operative, friendly 
bank named as trustee in the business 
case is repaid manv times over for the 
effort expended. Direct assistance is 
given in completing the sale—an wn- 
biased partv recommends the insurance 
coverage. The insured hesitates to with- 
draw from the agreement and surrender 
his policies with his banker to be ad- 
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vised of the surrendered protection—a 
business conservation measure. The un- 
derwriter obtains valuable prospects in- 
directly from the banker. 

Unfortunately, underwriters from time 
to time conceive the idea that the clauses 
which follow the opening provisions of 
trust agreements known as the “where- 
as clauses”— those which set forth the 
reasons for the agreement, the conditions 
or circumstances which induce the exe- 
cution of the agreement—are just so 
much verbiage. Every now and then an 
underwriter desirous of presenting to his 
client a very short, concise trust agree- 
ment suggests the omission of these 
clauses. If such underwriters would take 
time to read these clauses thoughtfully 
and analytically, they would realize that 
in the well prepared trust agreement 
they contain the very statements which 
induced the sale. They are, therefore, of 
great value in reminding the parties upon 
a subsequent reading, when the under- 
writer is not present, of the reasons 
which prompted them to execute the 
agreement and induced them to purchase 
the insurance and pay the prenuums 
thereon. 

It is a real conservation measure. It 
saves a great deal of the underwriters 
time and effort in resales work from year 


to year. It is, therefore, very imp: rtant 
that the underwriter of the business 1n- 
surance sees to it that the “whereas 
clauses” in these stock purchase iuree- 
ments or any trust agreement—': it 


business or personal—are carefully writ- 
ten containing very clear-cut staten "ts 
of the reasons for the execution o! the 
agreement. These might very we! be 
looked upon as the most important ,*0- 
vision in the entire agreement, 1 ‘¢- 
spect to both the initial sale and the = "- 
servation of the business. 
Valuation Provisions 

The next provision in the trust av''-- 
ment, as outlined above, which is of \.'- 
ticular value to the underwriter is ')at 
having to do with the valuation of |‘ 
stock, the determination of the price (0T 
which the stock is to be sold and | ™ 
chased. This is a provision which 
underwriter many times appears to i: | 
is of no particular importance to h" 
He would appear to make no effort 
guide the parties in the selection of © 
more or less standard provision that al 
praisers shall be appointed following ‘th 
death of the stockholder is a perfect! 
fair and workable provision. Howeve! 


it is slow of operation and many time 
proves to be the cause of annoying de 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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LEGAL ASPECTS Of a 


Lite Insurance Trust 


By Albert Hirst, Attorney, New 


No American of sense and understand- 
ing can feel anything but pride in our 
modern life insurance companies which 
enable us, with little effort, to provide 
after death adequate funds for the sup- 
port of our dependents; he will, with 
equal pride, contemplate our great trust 
companies with their facilities and ex- 
perience in the administration of funds ; 
and he will conclude that the life insur- 
ance trust, constituting a combination of 
the resources of these two great insti- 
tutions, is a happy development indeed. 

Still, to the attorney, who, maintain- 
ing intimate touch with all the factors in 
the field, life insurance men, trust men 
and policyholders, observes the trend 
with an unbiased mind, symptoms are 
discernible which, if not attended to in 
time, may ultimately lead to unfortunate 
results. It seems that in some cases, 
those active in bringing about the crea- 
tion of a life insurance trust, do not 
realize to the fullest extent the highly 
technical nature of such a complicated 
instrument, and even more important, 
the necessary and inherent conflicts of 
interest between the two parties to the 
instrument—the insured and the trustee 
—are sometimes resolved in what may 
to the short-sighted appear as the inter- 
est of the trustee, but what is actually 
the interest of neither.party. The life 
insurance man, on the other hand, de- 
sirous of serving, first of all his client, 
the insured, but at the same time of 
maintaining and furthering the two great 
institutions, life insurance and corporate 
fiduciary, seems to be in an ideal position 
to promote the true interests of all par- 
ties. These lines are written for the pur- 
pose of pointing out this duty. 

Deceptive Similarity Between Trust 

and Options 

There is an obvious and rather de- 
ceptive similarity of purpose and struc- 
ture between a life insurance trust on 
the one hand, and the riders on the other 
hand, which life insurance companies at- 
tach to policies and by which the insured 
exercises the various settlement options 
contained in life insurance policies: that 
is, disposes of proceeds and directs the 
payment of instalments or of interest. 
Life insurance men naturally are more 
familiar with the latter than with the 
former and may be inclined to treat both 
in the same manner. The writer has, 
therefore, thought it best, for the sake 
of clarity and convenience, to tabulate 
the points of comparison as follows: 


Settlement Option Rider 

(1) A settlement option rider is annexed to 
and becomes part of an existing contract, the 
life insurance policy. 

An option rider consists of merely one 
the dispositive clause, by which payments 
or more beneficiaries are directed. 

The life insurance company, under an 
rider, acts without compensation. 

The life insurance company is the debtor 
of the beneficiary and always responsible, with 
all of its resources, for the payment, pursuant to 
the terms of the rider, of the capital and agreed 
minimum rate of interest. 

(5) The insurance company usually promises 
a minimum rate of interest, augmented by ad- 
ditional payments, if earned. 

(6) Under an option settlement, loss of capi- 
tal is practically excluded; on the other hand, 
no increase of capital is possible. 

(7) The life insurance company necessarily 
acts alone. 

(8) Where life insurance is carried in several 
companies, option riders satisfactory to each 
company, practically always differing in form 
and often in content, are required. 

(9) An option rider rigidly defines the time 


of payment of capital or any of its parts, 

(10) An option rider provides for the min- 
gling of the proceeds of the policy with the 
general funds of the life insurance company and, 
therefore, contains no provisions for the in- 
vestment of funds. 

(11) An option rider, becoming part of the 
company’s policy, is always prepared by the 
company; the co-operation of the insured’s legal 
adviser is usually not essential and frequently 
superfluous. 


Insurance Trust Agreement 
(1) A life insurance trust agreement is a 


complete and independent contract between 
strangers. 
2 A life insurance trust agreement con- 


tains, in addition to the dispositive clause, nu- 
merous other clauses, some of them of great 
complexity. 


(3) The trust company is a paid fiduciary. 
(4) The trust company is a mere trustee; its 
duties and liabilities are defined expressly or 


impliedly by the life insurance trust agreement ; 
it is not liable for impairment or loss of capital 
nor for failure to earn and pay income, except 
insofar as otherwise provided by the life insur- 
ance trust agreement. s , 

(5) The trust company promises no definite 
minimum return, but often obtains a yield high- 
er than that obtained by insurance companies. 

(6) Under a life insurance trust, both in- 
crease and decrease of capital are possible. 

(7) The trust company may act as_ sole 
trustee or in combination with individual co- 
trustees, The life insurance trust agreement de- 
termines the method. 

(8) Regardless of the number of insurance 
companies involved, one single instrument, the 
life insurance trust agreement, takes care of all 
insurance carried. 

(9) A life insurance trust agreement may 
authorize the invasion of capital in certain un- 
foreseeable emergencies. Whether or not such 
invasion shall take place, may be decided either 
by the trustee alone or after advice and with 
the consent of individuals. ; 

(10) <A trust company must not mingle trust 
funds with its general funds unless expressly 
authorized by agreement; it always invests 
funds, either in such securities as are permit- 
ted by law, or as otherwise authorized or di- 
rected by the insured in the life insurance trust 
agreement. 

(11) The life insurance trust agreement 
should always be prepared with the co-opera- 
tion and advice of independent counsel acting 
exclusively in the interest of the insured. 

The foregoing tabulation, pointing to 
differences in fact and method, is, of 
course, not intended to indicate differ- 
ences in value; both methods have one 
and the same purpose: to preserve the 
proceeds of the policies for the insured’s 
dependents; in some cases the one, in 
other cases the other, in still other cases 
a combination of both, and in certain rare 
cases lump sum insurance is indicated. 
The actual decision in each case requires 

(1) Intimate knowledge of both 
methods and of the means of effectuat- 
ing the same; and 

(2) Intimate and detailed knowledge 
of the financial position of the insured, 
of the number and type of his de- 
pendeats, their personal characteristics 
and needs, etc. 

Factors that Must Be Considered 

If we assume that the insured, with 
the advice of his life insurance man, and 
either with or without the advice of his 
family lawyer, has reached the conclu- 
sion that a life insurance trust is indi- 
cated, the following must be considered: 

(1) The trustee must be selected. This 
question may be subdivided. First of all, 
the trust company best suited by expe- 
rience and method to the insured’s re- 
quirements must be chosen. The life in- 
surance man who knows that all life in- 
surance companies are good, in the sense 
that all, or practically all, companies will 
pay in case of death, but that, neverthe- 
less, individual differences between com- 
panies are of great importance, will not 
be surprised to hear that equally great 


York 


differences exist 


between trust compa- 
nies. 


It is his duty to make a careful 
study of the trust companies operating 
in his territory and to know their strong 
and weak points as accurately as those 
of the various insurance companies. Sec- 
ondly, a decision must be made, whether 
the trust company is to act alone or as 
co-trustee with one or more friends or 
relatives of the insured. The family law- 
yer, who is familiar with the insured’s 
affairs and also familiar with the statutes 
regulating fees in cases where more than 
one trustee is acting, is the one best 
qualified to advise as to this question. 

(2) The basic scheme of the trust, ex- 
pressed in its final form in the disposi- 
tive clause of the life insurance trust 
agreement, must be determined. How 
long shall the capital and its various 
shares be held in trust? What divisions 
of capital are indicated? Re-marriage 
of widow? Income or capital to sons? 
Wedding portions to daughters? Spend- 
thrift trusts? And other similar ques- 
tions must be decided. There is an old 
legal saying: “No will has a brother,” 
meaning that no two wills are alike. 
Similarly, no two dispositive clauses can 
be alike; no standard form can be used. 
The highest skill is called for its prepa- 
ration. This clause should be prepared 
by the insured’s legal adviser and care- 
fully checked by the attorneys for the 
trust company in order to avoid omis- 
sions and to eliminate ambiguities. Fre- 
quently, of course, the life insurance 
trust constitutes only one part of a great- 
er comprehensive scheme which latter in- 
cludes disposition of the insured’s gen- 
eral estate by his will and maybe the 
creation of one or more living trusts. It 
is the function of the insured’s legal ad- 
viser to develop the entire scheme in 
all its branches and to take care that 
the life insurance trust is properly fitted 
into it. 

Investment of Trust Funds: 

(3) Supreme in importance is the 
clause directing investment of the trust 
funds. Sometimes the insured is urged 
to give free rein to the trustee, to im- 
pose no restrictions whatever, to express- 
ly permit investment in non-legal securi- 
ties and even common stock. It goes 
without saying that only reckless disre- 
gard of the fundamental aim and pur- 
pose of life insurance, of trusts and of 
life insurance trusts can counsel the di- 
version of hard-earned insurance moneys 
into speculative, channels. The integrity 
of the capital is paramount and com- 
pared with it, the income yield or pos- 
sible increase of capital are only minor 
issues. Here, the short-sighted selfish 
interest of some misguided trust com- 
pany managers may clash sharply with 
those of the insured and of the two great 
institutions of life insurance and corpor- 
ate fiduciaries. ‘The fact, be it true or 
not, that the present management of a 
given trust company, may possess the 
almost uncanny wisdom to select stocks 
and corporate bonds (other than legals) 
on which no loss can be suffered, is, of 
course, no assurance that the successor 
management that may be functioning 
during the greater part of the trust pe- 
riod will be possessed of equal wisdom. 
Should such clauses be adopted with any 
frequency, the most disastrous results, 
disastrous to the well being of thou- 
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Champlain Studio 


ALBERT HIRST 


Having a thorough knowledge of both 
life insurance and of trusts and being 
able to look at each from an outsider’s 
point of view, Mr. Hirst, the writer of 
this article, is well qualified to discuss 
this subject. In his connection as attor- 
ney for the New York State Life Under- 
writers’ Association he has done out- 
standing work in protecting the interests 
of the insured and beneficiaries in life 
insurance proceeds. 








sands of beneficiaries and almost equal- 
ly disastrous to the standing and repu- 
tation of our trust companies, are bound 
to follow. The suspicion sometimes 
voiced that trust companies, which are 
also engaged in the business of selling 
securities, occasionally unload their un- 
successful issues on their trust depart- 
ment, may be mentioned merely for the 
sake of expressing the conviction that it 
is and will and must remain unfounded 
while the traditions of a noble profes- 
sion, that of trust officer, retain a shred 
of vitality. 

(4) Sometimes, for the sake of con- 
venience in the handling of funds, the 
suggestion is made that the trust com- 
pany be permitted to carry securities, not 
in its name as trustee, but in its own 
name without designation as trustec, oF 
in the names of other persons. It seems 
preferable, however, to submit to this 
and similar inconveniences, rather than 
to permit the weakening of the strict 
rules under which the business of a 
trustee is, by a wise tradition, transacted. 
This, as well as other questions concern- 
ing future conduct of the trustee, should 
be submitted to the decision of the legal 
adviser of the insured. 

Exercise of Discretion ; 

(5) No man is able to foresee the iu- 
ture needs and requirements of his fam- 
ily; all trusts, as well as all settlement 
option riders, are necessarily nicre 
guesses. It is wise, therefore, to leave 
room for the exercise of discretion so 
that the situation can be remedied, 
should the actual needs of the deper- 
dents differ from those which the :n- 
sured, in preparing the life insurance 
trust agreement, imagined. For this pu'- 
pose, the clause dealing with the inv:- 
sion of capital is inserted. Either ¢x- 


treme must be avoided. On the one haul, 
the insured cannot desire that the cap'- 
tal of his trust, in whole or in part, be 
spent to satisfy the whims or fancies ©! 
his dependents or to furnish them wit! 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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uilding Up The MILLION DOLLAR CLASS 
Through ESTATE PLANNING 


will continue to exist, two classes of life 
insurance The underwriter 
who sells small policies, and the under- 


salesmen. 


writer 
ance Oj 


who writes large lines of insur- 
single lives. The former class 
constitutes by far the majority of all life 
underwriters. 

Life insurance has been sold for a 
great many years on the basis of rates, 
contracts and companies. ‘Too little time 
has been given to a proper analysis of an 
individual's property and family to bring 
out the. needs for additional life insur- 
ance. There are several well-known life 
underwriters in the field today who are 
actively practising the most advanced 
method of selling insurance—that of 
estate planning. 

There is a well known theory in sales 
circles—“Before a man will buy, he must 
admit the need.” An unsurmountable ob- 
stacle is encountered by the life under- 
writer in attempting to sell his policy, 
contract, rates and company _ before 
showing his prospect the actual needs 
for the insurance he is trying to sell. 


Conserving the Individual’s Wealth 


As we have classified life underwriters 
into the writers of small policies and 
the writers of large policies, so also shall 
we classify prospects into those who are 
striving to create estates, and those who 
have already accumulated wealth. The 
fact that the great majority of individ- 
uals constitutes those who are creating 
their estates means there must always 
be in the insurance field insurance 
agents to sell these people. We might 


say that such underwriters assist their 
clients in creating their estates. The 
underwriter who operates in the field 


where estate planning is a requisite may 
be termed a “Conservator” inasmuch as 
his job is to conserve the wealth an in- 
dividual has accumulated. The. sales 
problems, methods, and practices, of the 
underwriter who has adopted the field 
of creating estates will not be touched 
upon in this article. Selling life insur- 
ance on the basis of estate planning ap- 
plies solely to the individual of means. 

I might add in passing that the sub- 
ject matter of this article is derived from 
practical experience in estate planning 
applicable to the securing of wills and 
trusts for banks and trust companies. 
Although banking institutions do not sell 
life insurance, those that have operated 
their trust new business departments on 
an estate planning basis have learned 
through analyzing an estate on the basis 
of the cost of the various methods of 
transferring property, that, there are in- 
numerable cases where the need for ad- 
ditional life insurance exists. 

As this article must necessarily be 
short and to the point an attempt is 
made only to set forth the principal 
points to be covered by an underwriter 
who desires to equip himself with the 
estate planning approach in addition to 
bringing out some of the needs for life 
insurance that are crystalized through 
this procedure. 

Information Agent Must Have 


Estate planning is in no way mysteri- 
ous. Practically speaking, it is simply 
bringing to the attention of prospects 
the most efficient and economical method 
for the transfer of their property. In 


~ 


By Henry S. Koster 


Assistant Trust Officer, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York 


There has always existed, and always order to do this, it is necessary to se- 


cure from the prospect the following in- 
formation: 

Immediate family. This would cover 
wife, children and grandchildren. 

Approximate size of estate—outside of 
life insurance. 

Under present will is estate left to 
family outright or is it left in trust under 
the will? 

Amount of life insurance carried and 
how payable. 

State of residence. 

Is there an interest in a close corpor- 
ation, partnership or proprietorship? If 
so, how many other stockholders or part- 
ners are there, and what percentage is 
their interest ? 

Is there a family holding company? If 
so, what is its capital structure? 

After securing this information, the 
cost of the present plan in operation for 
the transfer of the estate should be 
shown. This cost would cover estate and 
inheritance taxes together with execu- 
tors’ fees, probable attorney’s fees, and 
trustee’s fees. The suggested plan 
should then follow which would cover 
recommendations pertaining to a more 
efficient and economical method of trans- 
fer. The cost of the suggested plan 
should ‘then be set forth. In the costs 
of the present plan and suggested plan, 
consideration should be given to the 
transfer of the estate upon the death of 
the husband and the death of the wife. 
This is necessary inasmuch as the pic- 
ture confronting the head of every fam- 
ily is the transfer of his estate, through 
his wife, to his children. 


Covering Insurance Needs 


In the planning of an estate the pos- 
sible needs for life insurance that may 
be brought out are as follows: : 

To cover cash obligations of estate. 
This includes taxes, debts, and cash leg- 
acies. 

Replacement of lost 


income through 


the death of the testator; such as sal- 
ary and profits. 

Liquidating stock or partnership inter- 
est in business. 

Supplying cash to business at death of 
important officer, stockholder or partner. 

Liquidating mortgage on home. 

Supplying wife with immediate cash to 
cover period of settlement of estate. 

Increasing donation to charitable or- 
ganization. 

Creating a separate and distinct fund, 
not subject to fluctuation, for benefit of 
family. il | 

Through submitting this information to 
prospects, life underwriters are enabled 
not only to plan a prospect’s life insur- 
ance, but also to plan the distribution 
and protection of the balance of his prop- 
erty. It is true that information pertain- 
ing to the planning of an estate may be 
obtained by an underwriter from many 
banks. However, it is possible that this 
procedure tends to decrease the effi- 
ciency of the underwriter. 

If a life underwriter is equipped to 
plan an estate completely, he is far ahead 
of the underwriter who can only dis- 
cuss insurance matters. It is not neces- 
sary for the underwriter doing this to 
be an expert on the legal phase of any 
of the documents involved, nor to be an 
expert on the actual administration of 
the estate plan after it is placed in op- 
eration. He need only be concerned with 
the fundamental principles involved in 


each method of transfer. 


Getting Necessary Information 


The question quite naturally may arise 
in the underwriter’s mind—‘Where is it 
possible to secure the necessary informa- 
tion in order to place myself in a po- 
sition to use this estate planning ap- 
proach 2?” 

Outside of individual banks and trust 
companies who all have slightly differ- 
ent methods of procedure in their work 


Sales Viewpoints of Heye and Reynolds 


As The Gold Book was going to press 
letters were received from Carl Heye, 
president of the Guardian Life, just back 
from Europe, and from J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life, at 
his desk after a vacation, giving brief 
suggestions appropriate to life produc- 
tion in this time of depression. Their 
letters, which follow, were sent in re- 
sponse to a request from The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

President Heye wrote: 

“In view of the great resourcefulness 
shown by American life insurance sales- 
men, in particular by comparison to 
European members of the profession, 
with a number of whom I was in con- 
tact recently, it seems almost presumptu- 
ous for me to attempt to comply with 
your request. 

“T may say, however, that optimism, 
energy and enthusiasm, qualities charac- 
terizing the European to a lesser extent, 


sustain the average American during the 
present unprecedented conditions, and 
life insurance can protect him 
against the one contingency, for which 
he must make provision to the fullest 
possible extent.” 

President Reynolds’ letter said: 

“My suggestion in regard to an aid for 
life insurance salesmen in this time of 
depression is limited to four letters, 
W ORK. There are so many arguments 
to emphasize the stability of life insur- 
ance that it would be useless for me to 
undertake to go into it. It has stood 
the test of war, panics and epidemics, 
and for the past two years the life in- 
surance companies have done a major 
portion of the banking business of the 
country. In times like these it is about 
the only source from which a man can 
borrow money at all. Yet, with all of 


only 


this, legitimate claims are being paid in. 


full and that without delay.” 


of producing trust business; and ceriain 
information available at the home ofiices 
of some of the insurance companies, 
there is no definite source from which 
the underwriter may secure this inior- 
mation, 

It has come to my attention receiitly, 
however, that a book covering this sub- 
ject in detail may soon be published and 
as this is a very highly specialized field, 
it seems to me it is very necessary for 
this book to be published. Such a book 
would have to cover the following points: 

Various methods of transferring wealth. 

Federal Estate Tax, New York Estate 
Tax, New Jersey Transfer Inheritance 
Tax, Connecticut Inheritance Tax, Flor- 
ida Estate Tax. (Note: The state in- 
heritance taxes studied would necessarily 
be dependent on the state of operation of 
the underwriter.) , 

Federal Income Tax—New York State 
Income Tax. 

Fees—executor, trustee, escrow agent, 


_ custodian and probable legal fees. 


Cost of various methods of transfey- 
ring wealth. 

Methods of payment of life insurance 
proceeds. 

Cost of methods of payment of life 
insurance proceeds. 

Needs for life insurance coverage as 
brought out through estate planning. 

Selling life insurance on estate plan- 
ning basis. 

Estate counsellor instead of insurance 
agent. 

When and when 
company. 

Trust companies advise the purchase 
of, but do not sell life insurance. 

Estate counsellor an independent op- 
erator using banks, insurance companies 
and attorneys as needed. 

Compiling list of prospects. 

Mailing campaign. 

Tax services to be used. 

The approach, preparation and_ sub- 
mitting of plan, and closing of case 
through estate planning. 

Auditing of present 
policies. 

This article seems to have been writ- 
ten in a “hit or miss” fashion and there- 
fore may seem quite jumbled up. Hew- 
ever, it is simply the desire of the writer 
to bring out some of the reasons why 
estate planning seems to be a very work- 
able approach for certain life underwrit- 
ers. Through using this basis, the writ- 
ing of larger policies should quite n:t- 
urally result, as the underwriter will 
have several needs for insurance to work 
on rather than one. In addition, he will 
be doing a much better job for his pri s- 
pect who will have not only his life »1- 
surance estate protected, but also ‘ic 
balance of his property. 

Few individuals take the initiative 1 
planning their estates. The trust new 
business men of the various banks cou ( 
not, over a period of a great many yea 
plan the estates of the individuals w!) 
are in need of this service. This is why 
it is advisable to place as many ind - 
viduals in this field as possible, provid: | 
they have sufficient knowledge to do ths 
work intelligently. 

The several underwriters who a’: 
using estate planning at the present tim 
know full well the advantages to be di 
rived and most of these underwriters y'! 
will find will be million dollar producer: 
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—a Banker's Viewpoint 


] Through life insurance — you can create an estate at once 
« for your family in case anything happens to you. 


_ Through life insurance — you can build up an estate for 
e yourself by annual deposits in case you live. 


7 v sd 


W: at the Fidelity Union view life insurance as a wise and safe, non-fluctuat- 
ing investment — one of the best ways for saving money, as well as for 
providing family protection. 


In planning for life insurance, think in terms of its income yield. “How much life 
insurance must you own to yield, at a safe return, the income you need to retire 
or to support your family?” 


— January 21st—is Life Insurance Day of National Thrift Week. It is being 
celebrated throughout America. The Fidelity Union Trust Company — which is na- 
tionally recognized as a leader in The Life Insurance Trust movement takes this 
opportunity for calling the splendid institution of life insurance t6 your mind, for 
reminding you of the part it has played in the life and happiness of countless 
people, of the part it should play in your life, and for recommending that you 
review your life insurance program with your underwriter. 


FIDELITY UNION 


TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















Reprint of a Fidelity Union Trust Company ad- 
vertisement appearing in the Newark newspapers 


HIS advertisement is 

typical of the coopera- 
tive advertising that the 
Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, the largest bank in the 
S.ate,isdoingin New Jersey 
to further the life insurance 
trust idea and to bring before 
the people the necessity of a 
properly arranged life insur- 
ance program in conjunc- 
tion with their estate plans. 


Our trust representatives 
are familiar with the New 
Jersey territory. They are 
trained in New Jersey 
practices and procedure. 
There are sound reasons 
why a New Jersey resident 
should place his trust busi- 
ness with a New Jersey 
trust company, which they 
will gladly explain to you 
and your prospect. 
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By Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr. 


Estate Analysis Department, Marine Midland Trust Co., New York 


In any business where selling methods 
are used there is the salesman’s and the 
buyer’s point of view. A commodity is 
sold and bought at the same time, and on 


each side of the transaction there is a 
different thought. The seller may feel 
that the buyer needs what he has to 


offer, or he may have to make a definite 
number of sales, or, again, he may be 
requested to sell at the instance of the 
buyer. 

“The quota for you next year will be 
. . .” No matter what the amount, in 
dollar volume or a specific number of 
sales, any salesman striving to reach his 


goal has the natural and wholly under; 


standable desire to reach that goal as 
quickly and easily as possible. He can- 
not be blamed for taking any short-cut 
which he may find. Nor is he apt so 
much to consider the buyer’s require- 
ments and needs as he is to bear con- 
stantly in mind that his quota at the 
end of the year must be reached. This 
is perhaps more likely to be the case 
where the quota is self-determined than 
where it is set by the sales manager 
on the basis of the previous year’s rec- 
ord. 


Specializing by Agents 


Selling life insurance is apparently no 
exception to this tendency. In a num- 
ber of cases which have come to the 
writer’s attention the underwriter will 
have a favored plan or a special policy 
which he can sell with less effort than 
he can the many other types of contracts 
designed by the various insurance com- 


panies. It may be that he has worked 
up a unique sales talk for a “20 Pay 
Life.” Possibly he understands the ac- 


tuarial detail of the ordinary life policy 
in a mutual company and can discuss 
with telling enthusiasm the yearly in- 
crease in cash or loan value and the an- 
nual dividends paid. It is only natural 
that the favored policy is made to play 
a major role in the struggle for his year- 
ly record. There is, however, a decided 
difference between fitting a prospect with 
a policy and fitting a pet policy to a 
prospect, and while this article is not in- 
tended as a criticism of the splendid 
benefits which underwriters are giving to 
their clients, it is hoped that it will stim- 
ulate some constructive thoughts in the 
furtherance of the great service they 
have to offer. 

To do him justice, we know that the 
underwriter does not consider the policy 
sale in itself as his ultimate end even 
though it may be to his personal gain. 
He gives his client to a greater or les- 
ser degree the benefit of his experience 
in answering the following questions: 

Who is the beneficiary ? 

How shall the proceeds be paid? 

What are the taxes going to be? 

Should there be contingent beneficia- 
ries named? 

Would a life insurance trust be more 
advantageous than an income settlement 
option with an insurance company? 

Does the Assured understand the con- 
tingencies which may arise following his 
death? 

Has there been any radical change in 
the Assured’s family that necessitates 
an alteration of the settlement plan? 


A Difficult Question to Answer 

These and other questions equally as 
important have to be decided, and the 
producer who helps his client best at- 
tempts to advise correctly in the solu- 


tion of these problems. The right an- 
swer to the fifth question is by no means 
a simple matter for either a trust of- 
ficer or a producer. The latter, being 
disinterested in the matter of fees, is 
in the better position to judge impartial- 
ly. He will not receive a further com- 
mission from his company if a settle- 
ment option is secured nor does he ex- 
pect a fee from the trust company when 
he brings it trust business any more 
than a trust officer expects to share in 
the commission of the underwriter who 
has been helped in closing a big case. In 
many cases the best that can be done is 
to give the facts of each method of set- 
tlement to the assured and let him de- 
cide, and there should be absolutely no 
competition between insurance compa- 
nies and trust companies in this regard. 
Indeed, there is the greatest need for 
co-operation to further the best interests 
of the assured and his dependents. The 
insurance company and the trust com- 
pany are both striving to safeguard the 
proceeds of insurance from unwise in- 
vestments, both are trying to make them 
last longer and give the widest variety 
of benefits to those for whom the in- 
surance is issued. 

Let us compare some of the good 
points in each of the two methods of 
disposition and attempt to understand 
the situations for which they are fitted. 

Safety of Principal 

The insurance company, with its wide 
diversification of investments, can and 
does guarantee the principal of the in- 
surance proceeds left in its care. The 
safety of investments placed with an 
insurance company of recognized stand- 
ing is probably considered as second to 
none except obligations of the United 
States. The trust company while not 
guaranteeing the principal, offers an in- 
vestment supervision to its funds that is 
in itself an assurance as to safety. Each 
particular trust is reviewed regularly and 
any decisions as to investments are made 
by the combined judgment of a trust 
committee composed of men of seasoned 
financial ability and business experi- 
ence. The laws of the various states set 
up additional safeguards and require that 
all trust funds be segregated from the 
general assets of the bank. Only the 
safest kind of securities are permitted 
and even where the trustee has been 
given special investment powers, safety 
of principal is given first consideration. 

Yield 

The interest on funds left with an in- 
surance company is guaranteed as well 
as the principal amount, the guarantee 
usually being 3 or 3%%. The actual 
rate of interest paid depends on the div- 
idend action by the board of directors, 
and the rate of return will usually be 
increased to 4% or 5% depending on 
the company. 

Turning again to the trust company, 
we find that a recent study by the 
American Bankers Association showed 
that the average return of a large num- 
ber of trust companies to the benefici- 
aries of their trusts was 5.67%. This 
yield is more than the average insur- 
ance company, but is not guaranteed as 
to a minimum rate. 

Appreciation 

The insurance proceeds which are left 
with the insurance company have neither 
appreciation nor depreciation—they are 
always at par. The trust company fund 
is returned to the beneficiaries at what- 


ever value may prevail at the time of 


final distribution. 
Flexibility 

Perhaps the question of flexibility is 
the point most widely discussed in any 
comparison between these two methods 
of conserving insurance proceeds. It is 
of paramount importance when an at- 
tempt is made to choose one method 
over the other in a particular case. The 
income options of insurance companies 
are all more or less similar in nature. 
They agree to pay interest at a guar- 
anteed minimum rate to a certain bene- 
ficiary for life and will pay the principal 
sum to a contingent beneficiary or his 
estate. Or they will pay a definite sum 
in equal monthly instalments, using 
principal and income for a determined 
number of months with the balance .pay- 
able, in the event of death, to a con- 
tingent beneficiary. Or they will pay 
an annuity for life to one beneficiary 
as long as she or he lives. There are 
additional variations or combinations of 
the above designed for special cases but 
these are in the main the most common. 
Some contracts will allow the beneficiary 
the right to draw on a certain amount 
of the principal in any one year if that 
beneficiary so desires, but seldom if ever 
will a contract involve any responsibility 
for such payment, where the payment is 
contingent on some indefinite happening 
or event that requires discretionary 
judgment on the part of the insurance 
company. Situated in almost every case 
at some distance from the beneficiary it 
is no easy matter to be fully informed 
as to the conditions surrounding the 


‘beneficiary and to see to it that the cir- 


cumstances are as required in the con- 
tract for any special payment. A widow 
whose chief, if not only, support in life 
is from the ‘monthly checks of an insur- 
ance settlement, may fall seriously ill 
and may require special medical treat- 
ment, or an accident to one of her chil- 
dren may involve an expenditure which 
she cannot make. Under such circum- 
stances it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for her to get more than the 
regular monthly check even in a matter 
of life or death. 

A life insurance trust with a reputable 
trust company could cover such situa- 
tions. If properly prepared, it would 
give to the trustees in its discretion the 
power to advance such funds as were 
necessary for the widow’s comfort, care 
and support. A trust is an intensely 
human instrument. It is created to care 
for its beneficiaries precisely as would 
the grantor were he living. In most 
cases there is granted to the trustee suf- 
ficient latitude to take care of conceiv- 
able emergencies of the future, to be able 
to help a son choose a profession, coun- 
sel him on his investments or aid him 
on his start in a -business career. The 
trust officers are always available to a 
beneficiary under a trust for personal 
consultation. 

Avoiding Unnecessary “Estate 
Shrinkage” 

One point not touched on as often as 
it should be, is the lateral protection 
which an insurance trust gives to the as- 
sets of the assured’s estate. The pro- 
ceeds of insurance are paid in cash. With 
the exception of a decedent’s bank de- 
posits and money on hand, the only cash 
available upon his death will be the pro- 
ceeds of his insurance investment. Too 
often in our practical experience we have 
occasion to see the losses resulting in 
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estates that have “frozen” assets or un- 
marketable securities. Debts, expenses 
of last illness, taxation and other claims 
on the estate must be paid in cash, and 
the liquidation which the executor is 
sometimes forced to bring about may be 
further increased by reason of one or 
more specific cash legacies. Prime se- 
curities, with their ready marketability, 
are apt to be the first to go unless the 
executor judges it best to take a loss 
on some “frozen” asset, and accept what 
he can get even though it be far below 
the appraised value. <A life insurance 
trust can be of inestimable value both 
to the executor and beneficiaries under 
these circumstances. In this way the 
possibility of “shrinkage,” (a term you 
are all familiar with) can be materially 
lessened. 

A carefully drafted trust instrument 
should authorize the trustee to purchase 
from the executor of the assured’s es- 
tate, at a fair value, any of the property 
contained therein, any asset which the 
exccutor ‘finds is necessary to sell. If 
such purchased property is sound as an 
investment, it may be retained in the 
insurance trust fund, and if not pon 
it may be sold at the first favorable op- 
portunity. In any event the sale will 
not have to be made immediately and 
the executor will have funds with which 
properly to carry on the duties of esiate 
administration. 

With all this flexibility, however, will 
the trust company life insurance trust 
fit the needs of the assured? If the as- 
sured has a small amount of insurance 
and no estate, one of the settlement op- 
tions will probably be applicable. If the 
assured has property besides his insur- 
ance, a testamentary trust of suitable 
flexibility may easily provide funds for 
any emergencies requiring the exerise 
of discretionary power. The monthly in- 
surance check will be a regular and «n- 
failing income no matter what future 
business conditions may be, and the ‘cs- 
tamentary trust would provide the |. ti- 
tude for special circumstances. If by 
any chance the assured has a surplus ‘ . 
insurance, he could combine the adva! 
tages of both methods by having a p att 
set aside under a trust agreement with 
his trust company and part managed >y 
the insurance company under one 0 
their settlement options. If the assured 
has no children and merely wishes ‘0 
provide for his wife, the settlement 0p- 
tion or some form of annuity might be 
preferable, but where there are children 
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Include this New Trust Feature 


in Your Sales Talk 


H“ up-to-date is the life insurance protection you are offering 
to your clients and prospects? You owe it to yourself to be able 
to discuss the latest development of trust company administration 
—a plan that combines the stability of life insurance with the flexi- 


bility of trusts. 


City Farmers Fund (C), Inc., enables estates of $50,000 upward to be 
invested jointly with millions of dollars of other trust funds, thereby 
getting the benefit of great diversification and daily supervision. It was 
devised to minimize the effect of depreciation in security prices, at the 


same time affording an opportunity to share in economic growth. 


Post yourself on this new feature of life insurance trusts. Telephone or 
write for booklet, ‘‘Adapting Your Trust Fund to Changing Finan- 


cial Conditions.”’ 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York CITY 


5th Ave. at 41st Street Madison Ave. at 42nd Street 


Park Ave. at 57th Street 181 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Chartered 1822 
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PARTNERSHIP Insurance NEW STYLE 


By John H. Boushall 


Trust Officer, First National Bank of Tampa, Fla. 


There may be nothing new under the j;bile business, and go into real 


sun, but there are certainly many quirks 
that smack of novelty. Because an idea 
is old does not destroy its value in any 
way; and because the quirk seems new 
does not mean that it is a panacea. After 
all, our experience is what guides us 
whether the new idea or the old one is 
appealing. , 

Partnership insurance is not a devel- 
opment of the moment, and yet it is one 
of the sources of that first hundred bil- 
lion, and is one of the prolific sources 
of that 4% of all insurance outstanding 
now payable to corporate trustees. The 
intervention of the corporate trustee 1s 
the new quirk that has helped to bring 
about mass production. 

It took experience to learn that the 
trustee was necessary. Having tested 
out this fact, partnership insurance, or 
business life insurance, took a new lease 
on life and began an active career that 
proves it to be one of the most neces- 
sary uses to which life insurance can be 
put. 


Partnership Insurance Old Style 


Take an example of partnership insur- 
ance old style. Two partners were oper- 
ating an automobile agency and a gar- 
age. They took out a joint life policy 
in the amount of $12,500, the insurance 
being made payable to the survivor. The 
idea in taking the insurance was that 
the net value of the business was $25,000. 
The survivor would use the proceeds of 
the insurance to purchase from the wid- 
ow of the deceased the estate’s interest 
in the business. She would then have 
received a cash settlement for the auto- 
mobile agency and garage, would be out 
of business and everything would be fine. 

The surviving partner, having pur- 
chased the interest of the estate in the 
business, would become its sole owner. 
He would then operate it undisturbed by 
feminine or executorial interference, and 
everything would be fine. 

3ut that is not what happened. After 
the insurance had been in force about 
two years, partner B died. The surviv- 
ing partner promptly collected the in- 
surance, and had $12,500 in cash in his 
bank account. About that time an auto- 
mobile agency and a garage did not look 
nearly so attractive as it had before. Nat- 
urally the business had its obligations, 
there were accumulations of obsolete 
spare parts, there were doubtful ac- 
counts to be collected and new business 
was to be secured by the sweat of one’s 
brow. $12,500 looked so cool and so com- 
forting. 

So the surviving partner decided that 
the best thing for him to do would be 
to liquidate the business. The partner 
was dead and the law had dissolved the 
partnership. No one could gainsay that. 
He had $12,500 in his own right, the 
policy had been made payable to him. No 
one could gainsay that. 

The liquidation proceeded. Automo- 
biles on hand were sold, spare parts were 
sold and all the accounts that were good 
were collected. When the liquidation 
ended, all of the assets had been dis- 
posed of and all of the creditors had 
been paid. There was nothing for the 
surviving partner and the widow to di- 
vide. But the $12,500, so cool and so 
comforting, was in partner A’s bank ac- 
count and he was free from worry. He 
believed he would give up the automo- 


estate 
anyhow. 

The widow tried to recover a part, at 
least, of the $12,500, but there was not 
a chance. She still thinks she was mis- 
treated, but she has her thoughts for her 
pains, 

When Corporate Trustee Functions 

Partnership insurance new style is 
just the same as before. There is the 
joint life policy, or two ordinary life 
policies or whatever plan seems best. But 
now the insurance is made payable to a 
corporate trustee under a life insurance 
trust agreement. 

Right at this point the new quirk 
comes in, and the purpose of the insur- 
ance is assured of its accomplishment. 

When partner B dies under this new 
arrangement the trustee sends forward 
the proofs of death, and the company’s 
check in settlement comes payable not 
to partner A but to the trustee. Then 


pursuant to the terms of the aforemen- 
tioned contract, or trust agreement, the 
executor is called upon to sell, assign 
and transfer to partner A all of the right, 
title and interest of partner B in and to 
one automobile agency and garage. And 
when this is done the trustee hands to 
the executor a check for $12,500. 

The widow gets the benefit of the in- 
surance, and partner A most diligently 
prosecutes his automobile business, eager 
that now that he is sole partner his busi- 
ness will be as active and as vigorous as 
when partner B was there to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. 

The temptation to liquidate the busi- 
ness and leave the widow high and dry 
is gone, and without a doubt or hesita- 
tion both sides of the contract are car- 
ried out faithfully and happily. 

The intervention of the corporate 
trustee is what has changed business in- 
surance from simply one of the forms a 


company would write to an active ind 
attractive force in selling. The new fea- 
ture has put confidence into the eficc- 
tiveness of an old idea. 

Underwriters who can feel the need 
that business has some means for «ff- 
setting the shock of the death of a puart- 
ner, and who can see the glorious an- 
swer to this that insurance in trust is 
making, have gone a long way to suc- 
cess in underwriting. Added to the 
drawing power of their own fine conipa- 
nies these underwriters have found the 
means of bringing into the picture the 
prestige of the prospect’s bank and its 
approval of life insurance, and have en- 
listed the assistance of the trust officer. 
That the bank and its officers are ap- 
proving the plan may prove the needed 
push to put the sale over. And the un- 
derwriter will have the feeling that he 
has in this case certainly insured the cf- 
fectiveness of his insurance. 





Legal Aspects of Life Trust 


(Continued from Page 8&8) 


idle luxuries, while, on the other hand, 
he, of course, does not want to preserve 
the capital at the cost of the life, health 
and reputation of his dependents. The 
best that can be done, therefore, is to 
tell the trustee in very general language 
in what type of cases and to what ex- 
tent (either an absolute amount or pref- 
erably a percentage of the capital) the 
insured authorizes it to invade the cap- 
ital and to direct the trustee, after a 
careful examination of the facts of each 
given case, to decide whether or not a 
payment out of capital should be made. 
In some cases it may be wise to direct 
the trustee to procure, before payment, 
the consent thereto of one or more 
friend or relatives of the insured named 
for that purpose in the life insurance 
trust agreement. The most important 
duty of the trustee in this connection is 
to ascertain facts and to exercise judg- 
ment based on them. Sometimes trust 
companies appear reluctant to undertake 
such duty. Obviously, in such case, a 
trust company must be selected ready 
and willing to undertake it. The in- 
sured’s legal adviser must carefully study 
any language by which the trustee pro- 
poses to limit its duties in this respect. 

(6) In the determination of the pro- 
visions discussed under Nos. (2), (3), 
(4) and (5), as well as in fixing the 
trustee’s fees, conflicts of interest be- 
tween insured and trustee are apparent. 
But these conflicts can be easily resolved, 
with fairness to both, if the attorney for 
the insured be well informed and dili- 
gent. 

(7) Whether or not the insured 
should retain the power, with or with- 
out the consent of others, to revoke the 
life insurance trust agreement, is a ques- 
tion that in case of larger estates, should 
not be decided without the advice of an 
expert in inheritance and income taxa- 
tion. Such expert may be the insured’s 
legal adviser or the life insurance man 
or both. The trust companies usually 
are able to furnish excellent suggestions 
on this subject. 

(8) Life insurance being essentially 
provision for the insured’s dependents, 


it should not constitute a fund for the 
payment of his creditors; state statutes 
in most, and the most important, states 
now protect the beneficiaries against 
such claims. The draftsman of a life 
insurance trust agreement must be care- 
ful, however, not to open the door to 
‘the attack of creditors; for instance, in 
spite of the decision of the New York 
Appellate Term of the Supreme Court 
in the recent case of New York Plumb- 
ers Supply Co. vs. Stein, 140 Misc. 161, 
reported in this publication and_ else- 
where, the writer saw, within the last 
few days, a clause drawn by an appar- 
ently competent counsel which disre- 
garded the said and other decisions and 
deliberately vested cash surrender values 
and dividends in the insured, thus: mak- 
ing them, quite unintentionally of course, 
susceptible to attack by his creditors. 


(9) The foregoing was written with 
an unfunded life insurance trust prima- 
rily in mind; the funded life insurance 
trust, being a combination of a living 
trust and a life insurance trust, obvi- 
ously is even more complicated and calls 
for ability of even higher order in the 
draftsman; no intelligent life insurance 
or trust man would ever permit the con- 
summation of such a transaction with- 
out urging the insured to consult inde- 
pendent counsel of high ability. 


Making Payment Certain 


(10) It seems to the writer that in 
determining all the questions herein dis- 
cussed and indicated, all parties should 
direct their efforts exclusively to the 
one goal—to make life insurance trusts 
as safe, and the payment of capital and 
income as certain, as under settlement 
option riders. If that cannot be done, a 
very poor service indeed is being ren- 
dered to the insured and his family, and 
as a result, to the institutions of life 
insurance and corporate fiduciaries. To 
deviate from that one aim must in- 
evitably lead to disaster. 

(11) The attorneys for the trust com- 
panies being conservative by profession 
and training, desire to avoid, as far as 
possible, any legal liability of the trus- 


tee. This perfectly natural and proper 
zeal may, however, sometimes lead them 
too far. The trust company, by solicit- 
ing and accepting trust business, holds 
itself out as able to perform the duties 
of a trustee and it should be held to a 
strict accounting should it, even inad- 
vertently, fail. It should expressly make 
itself responsible for the integrity of its 
officers, for the proper investment of the 
funds and the diligent and careful exer- 
cise of discretion wherever discretion is 
vested in it. The law favors beneficia- 
ries of trusts; no trust agreement should 
attempt to soften the vigor of the law. 


Formerly, the high skill and organiza- 
tion of our trust companies were avail- 
able only to the wealthy who alone could 
create living or testamentary trusts out 
of their accumulations. The invention 
of the life insurance trust brought these 
facilities within the reach of practically 
everybody able to carry life insurance. It 
is up to the well-known skill, knowledze, 
sense of responsibility and business acu- 
men of the life insurance fraternity to 
see to it that the insuring public ob- 
tains the maximum benefit from this 
great step forward. The men who hive 
built the great and imposing structure 
of American life insurance are now cal'ed 
upon to add another story to their own 
institution and at the same time to help 
build up the great sister institution, the 
American corporate fiduciary. 





POSITION OF CHAIN STORES 


A survey of the course of the stock 
market during recent months yields tlie 
interesting fact that in the face of pcr- 
sistent selling which carried the indis- 
trial averages to the lowest point in «ix 
years, the average price of 25 repres«i- 
tative chain-store stocks, taken at the « <- 
treme point recorded by the downw: d 
movement on June 2, 1931, stood at 35. %, 
as compared with a 33.86 average of 1 ¢ 
lows established in January and 30.°7 
average at the lows of last Decemb:+ 
More than half the stocks in the cha” 
group kept above their January low:, 
and over two-thirds maintained a favo-- 
able position in relation to the Decer 
ber, 1930, levels. In the subsequent r 
covery, the chain stocks have demoi - 


strated remarkable power, with two i:- 
sues, namely, First National Stores an! 
W. T. Grant, attaining new high prices 
for the year. 
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Insurance Trust Stock Purchase Agreement 


lays in completing the adjustment of af- 
fairs following the stockholder’s death. 

There are various suggestions for this 
valuation provision, but the one of real 
interest to us is that which allows the 
stockholder to be the appraiser of his 
own estate. I refer to that clause which 
provides that the stockholders shall upon 


the execution of the trust instrument, 
agree upon the value of their stock for 
the purposes of: the sale-and-purchase 
agreement, and shall from year to year 
reappraise their stock and determine the 
value at which their interest in the busi- 
ness shall be sold under the terms of the 
agreement. 

Such an arrangement allows of an im- 
mediate settlement following the stock- 
holder’s death; it allows the stockholder 
himself to be his own estate appraiser; 
it prevents dispute among the survivors 
and criticism from the heirs of the de- 
ceased. Further than that, this provi- 
sion is of first importance to the under- 
writer; for into such a provision is writ- 
ten the statement that each year on a 
certain stated date the parties shall re- 
appraise the value of their interest in 
the business. This reappraisal date is the 
business “change of age” date. That is 
to say, the date that can be written on 
the underwriter’s record for a resale— 
just as in the individual personal cover- 
age case the agent records the change 
of age date of his new policyholder. It 
is just preceding that date that the agent 
calls upon the insured or prospect. So 
in business cases it is immediately fol- 
lowing this date that the underwriter 
may call upon these stockholders after 
a successful year of business and remind 
them of the necessity of revaluing—re- 
appraising their stock—-and of course 
with the reappraisal, with the increased 
valuation, comes the necessity for further 
insurance coverage to be placed under 
the terms of the purchase agreement. 


Open Door for Year-to-Year Resales 


The incorporation of this year-to-year 
appraisal valuation clause in the trust 
agreement is an open door for year-to- 
year resales. It is that date upon which 
the door is open for you each successive 
year to consider with these policyholders 
the advisability of increasing the life 
coverage—“the cash on hand purchase 
price’ under the terms of the agreement. 
_ Tax reduction is a matter of primary 
Importance and interest to every pros- 
pect. Attention is obtained immediately, 
intervst is firmly held, and action is prac- 
tically assured, when the underwriter is 
in a osition to point out that the adop- 
tion of a certain estate settlement plan 
will materially reduce taxation. In these 
days particularly, prospects are interest- 
ed i: a beneficial interest arrangement 
that vill conserve every possible advan- 
tage accruing to the beneficiary. More 
mon: v is doubtlessly being conserved for 
beneiciaries through reduction in taxa- 
tion \btained by special arrangement of 
the cneficial interest than in any other 
way A tax-saving feature is just as 
Imp: tant in the business insurance case 
as i the personal insurance program. 
The business insurance agreement con- 
tain:ig a tax-reduction benefit is easily 
sol’ and easy to keep on the books. 

> business insurance trust usually 
contains a provision that after the death 
of the insured, the trustee shall collect 
the insurance proceeds and turn these 
Proceeds over to the estate of the stock- 
holier as all or part of the purchase 
Price of the deceased’s stock. Such a 
Provision is most unfortunate. Because 
of it the insurance moneys coming into 
the hands of the beneficiaries loose their 
classification as tax-exempt property. It 
Is up to the life underwriter to see that 
these life insurance funds, which become 
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the purchase-price money for the stock, 
do not lose their identity as insurance 
proceeds. 


Taxation 

Life insurance proceeds payable to 
named beneficiaries other than the in- 
sured’s estate or in trust for such bene- 
ficiaries are exempt from inheritance tax- 
es; and, of course, if the right to change 
the beneficiary is not reserved to the 
insured they are exempt from the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax assessment regardless 
of the amount. Therefore, in the busi- 
ness trust agreement, the insurance stock 
purchase agreement, it is very impor- 
tant for the life underwriter as the man- 
ager of estate settlements to see to it 
that the insurance policy proceeds which 
are to represent the purchase-price mon- 
cy, are not to be turned over to the in- 
sured’s estate; but rather are paid over 
to a trustee to be held under the terms 
of the deceased’s personal trust if he is 
trusteeing his estate, or in the absence 
of a trust paid over in cash or under an 
option settlement direct to the insured’s 
wife or children as life insurance pro- 
ceeds. 

Furthermore, the great majority of the 
states exempt life insurance proceeds 
payable to an insured’s dependents or 
in trust for them, from the claims of 
creditors of the insured, and in many 
states from the claims of the creditors 
of the beneficiary. If these insurance 
proceeds are paid over to the estate of 
the insured, they immediately become 
attachable by all creditors; and if the 
claims are sufficiently numerous, the en- 
tire fund may be appropriated to the 
satisfaction of creditors’ claims. By pro- 
viding for direct settlement of these in- 
surance proceeds to individual beneficia- 
ries, as above suggested, the classifica- 
tion of these funds as attachment-ex- 
empt property is retained. The creditors 
find it impossible to reach a single penny 
of these proceeds. 

This is a very important provision in 
the business trust agreement, and one 
of which every client has the right to 
expect the underwriter to have full 
knowledge and to apply toward his, the 
client’s, protection. By being careful to 
have this provision in the trust agree- 
ment properly drawn, a double protec- 
tion is given the client’s beneficiaries— 
a conservation of a considerable portion 
of these funds by exemption from taxa- 
tion, and a conservation of a larger per- 
cent of all the funds because of their 
exemption from the claims of the de- 
ceased’s creditors. 

How Shall Notes Be Secured? 

Another provision, following the trust 
agreement outline first above mentioned, 
which presents a valuable sales lead is 
that clause which declares that if the 
insurance proceeds are insufficient to pay 
the entire purchase price of the de- 
ceased’s stock, the balance of the pur- 
chase price shall be paid through notes. 
The question usually arises—What col- 
lateral, if any, shall be required as secur- 
ity for these notes? Of course, the re- 
tention of some of the stock to be trans- 
ferred is of little or no value as security 
though we find that that is the most 
common collateral. However, that is not 
a question which we will discuss here. 

Collateral should be required. And 
why should not that collateral be of 
the same high grade as that which forms 
the foundation of the entire agreement? 
—namely, life insurance upon the mak- 
ers or endorsers of the note. It is hard 
to understand why underwriters allow 
so many agreements to be drawn with- 
out having that most natural security 
protection. The sale and purchase of 
this stock having been consummated be- 
cause of life insurance—the impeccable 
character of life insurance as a security 
having just been demonstrated to all 


.parties at interest—there is no 


reason 
why it should not be provided in the 
agreement that any notes given by the 
purchasers of the stock shall be secured 
by life insurance. Such a provision in 
the agreement requires that some un- 
derwriter, when the terms of this agree- 
ment are being carried out, shall place 
insurance on the lives of the makers or 
endorsers of these notes used as part 
of the purchase price. It presents a 
sales opportunity too potent to be neg- 
lected. 

A Valuable Future Sale Possibility 

The provision which many times is in- 
corporated in these stock purchase agree- 
ments, which is really only an incidental 
provision, presents a very valuable fu- 
ture sale possibility. I refer to that pro- 
vision which states that if either of the 
parties desires to withdraw from the 
business and sell his stock during his 
lifetime the other stockholders as parties 
to the agreement shall have sixty or 
ninety days within which to elect to pur- 
chase his stock; but on the failure of 
his associates to do so the retiring stock- 
holder shall thereafter have the right to 
proceed to offer his stock for sale in the 
open market upon terms satisfactory to 
himself. 

This provision is of value; and of im- 
portance to the underwriter because into 
it may be injected a proviso that the 
purchaser (the outside party who pur- 
chases the stock of the withdrawing 
stockholder) must become a party to this 
or a similar agreement—he must come 
in under this stock purchase agreement 
and deposit life insurance to cover his 
stock so purchased from the withdraw- 
ing stockholder, that the other and re- 
maining stockholders may be protected 
in the event of his death. I hardly need 
to point out that this provision has un- 
doubtedly the greatest future sales pos- 
sibility contained in the agreement. It 
is a perfectly natural, normal provision 
and yet one which may mean many dol- 
lars to the life underwriter, if he will 
but take the trouble to see that it is 
contained in the agreement. 


First Stockholder to Die 


There are many features which the life 
underwriter should be careful to have 
omitted from these agreements, but 
which I will not here discuss, with one 
exception. I mention this one objection- 
able provision because it seems to be 
appearing more often in these business 
trusts. It is the clause which states that 
upon the death of the first stockholder 
the agreement shall continue in force 
covering the survivors. The provision 
often continues the agreement on through 
the successive deaths of the stockholders 
until only one principal stockholder sur- 
vives. 

We suggest that this is not a good 
idea. We recommend the termination of 
these agreements on the death of the 
first stockholder to die. We feel that 
the agreement has gone far enough when 
it has covered the parties up to that 
point. Incidentally, the termination of 
the agreement by the death of the first 
stockholder attracts the survivors to the 
agent for the purpose of collecting the 
insurance and general suggestion or guid- 
ance in making settlement under the 
agreement. The underwriter is in the 
position of one very favorably regarded. 
He is the man who gave birth to the 
idea in the beginning, who engineered 
the plan, one who may be looked to as 
responsible for the very satisfactory sug- 
gestion of ownership in the survivors. 
These survivors are in a satisfied mood. 
There is no better time for the under- 
writer to present the idea of a new plan 
covering a new corporate organization. 
There is money on hand: the survivors 


have actually seen how such a plan works 


out; they are enjoying the benefits, the 
fruits of an old purchase agreement. 
They are far richer than they were be- 
fore. They are so voluntarily in the 
hands of the underwriter that with little 
effort he can bring about the drafting 
of a new agreement drawn to fit the par- 
ticular circumstances in which they find 
themselves at that time—not an adjust- 
ment of the old agreement but a new 
agreement with increased coverage which 
might not so easily be placed under a 
mere adjustment of the old agreement. 

The insurance stock-purchase trust 
agreement appeals to me as a sales in- 
strument, an insurance conservation mea- 
sure, and a prospect producer. 





Co-ordination That 
Insures Co-operation 


(Continued from Page 84) 


that the terms of the 
agreement are carefully and properly 
carried out; our men realize that the best 
method of financing the purchase of 
deceased stockholder’s interest or retir- 
ing the interest of a deceased partner is 
through life insurance and therefore, do 
not hesitate to recommend it. The un- 
derwriter, in order to give full service to 
his client, does not hesitate to recom- 
mend that the original agreement, insur- 
ance policies and stock certificates be held 
bv the trustee. Each is prepared to dis- 
cuss methods of valuation, methods of 
reimbursing the deceased associate’s es- 
tate for the proportionate share of the 
premiums paid for life insurance; in fact 
all of the essentials of the sound business 
trust agreement are clearly understood 
by our representatives and the under- 
writers who work with us. 

Another point we have strived to im- 
press on the underwriter is that under 
no circumstances should he try to com- 
pete with the lawyer, economist, the 
trust officer or the business engineer, 
but that at all times, he should remain 
the insurance counselor and at the proper 
time call in the other specialists. 

This kind of co-ordination has removed 
all thought of competition between the 
representatives of life insurance com- 
panies and has demonstrated that they 
can stand shoulder to shoulder in com- 
bining their efforts to secure the har- 
monious results so important to all par- 
ties concerned. 


surance trust, 


Is Your Quota 
Your Only Aim? 


(Continued from Page 92) 


what advantages are gained by having 

the widow use up both income and prin- 

cipal, unnecessarily, with little left for 

the children upon her death? 
Conclusions 


To sum up, the whole question of se- 
lecting the correct plan for the dispo- 
sition of insurance proceeds after selling 
the proper type of policy depends on 
the individual case and it is quite im- 
possible to decide arbitrarily on the rel- 
ative or comparative merits of each with- 
out a thorough analysis of the circunt- 
stances involved. The trust advisors 
should appreciate the advantages of the 
“options,” should recognize where they 
should be used; and the underwriter 
should be able to place his finger on 
those cases where an insurance trust is 
applicable. Furthermore, the under- 
writer may gain more personal benefits 
and increase his effectiveness (enlarging 
what Wm. Alexander terms “The Agent’s 
Tool Chest”!) through a more careful 
study of those of his company’s policy 
contracts with which he is at present not 
quite so familiar. Only in this way can 
a constructive plan be worked out in the 
best interests of our mutual clients. 
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Farmer Makes a Good Agent 


One of the most intelligent agents in 
New Jersey at the present time was a 
farmer. He ts George W. Conover, Free- 
hold, N. J., associated with the John T. 
Haviland general agency of the Penn 
Vutual, Newark. Here's Mr. Haviland’s 
own story about Mr. Conover, written at 
the request of this paper: 

“\fr. Conover was graduated from high 
school in 1916 with a good record and 
went to Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1918. In that same year he was 
made pitcher of the baseball team and 
left tackle of the football team. He was 
banjo solist in the Mandolin Club and 
won second prize out of a class of 167 
in oratory, topping that year’s activities 
hy qualifying for the Chi Phi Fraternity. 

“Upon leaving college he returned to 
his father’s farm, applying some of the 
knowledge acquired at Rutgers Univer- 
sity to practical farming. In the winter 
of 1920 he spent some time in Flerida 
as a successful salesman for the Over- 
land Tires Sales Co. He again returned 
home to manage his father’s 220 acre 
farm, at age twenty-one. 

Goes Into Business 

“This he continued for two years, and 
then because of his great ambition to 
earn money and establish himself in the 
business world, he started a wholesale 
egg business which grew rapidly and 
produced for him an income from $5,000 
to $6,000 annually. As an indication of 
Mr. Conover’s innate desire to succeed, 
in 1924 he filled an unexpired term as 
Township Clerk in Freehold, N. J., and 


has been re-elected each successive year. 


He still holds that position. It is com- 
mon information in his home town that 
he usually spends eighteen hours daily 
in work. 

“Mr. Conover was introduced to me by 
a personal friend who called my attention 
to his aggressiveness and outstanding 





life insurance, mastering the three Penn 
Mutual Organized Sales talks in three 
weeks’ time. During his first month, 
March, 1931, he wrote twenty-one appli- 
cations for a total of $120,000 volume, 
and paid for $86.000. During April, May, 
June, July and August he has not fallen 


ag 


Seas 


George W. Conover on his farm 


qualifications. After several interviews, 
he was persuaded to sell out his whole- 
sale egg business and enter the life in- 
surance business as a full-time agent. 
He has-been an outstanding student of 


below an average of $25,000 naid business 
per month. 

“Mr. Conover entered the life insurance 
business against the advice of some very 
prominent men in his community. They 


did not feel that he, with only farning 
as a business background, could succ: ss- 
fully meet the sales competition w1 ich 
exists in life underwriting. He, howe. er, 
within a period of six months, has es- 
tablished a reputation for himself in 
Freehold, N. J., by having completed 
sixty-two cases in excess of $250,000, ind 
he is now known as one of the most 
prominent agents in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. He is a man with a niost 
genial disposition and I personally he- 
lieve that his unusual success in the 
life insurance business can be attributed 
to the interest that he always displays 
in other people.” 





PLAN OF ATTACK NEEDED 
W. M. McDaniels, New York City, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, says that in this 
day of high pressure, high speed, dis- 
organized commotion and sometimes de- 
pression, when even the office boy is in 
conference, a salesman must have his 
plan of operation all mapped out before 

the attack, and then follow through. 





A REAL SALES POINT 


One of the best sales points brought 
out at the National Life of Vermont con- 
vention was that expert investment coun- 
sel charge from %4% to 1% of the prin- 
cipal per annum for their advice. It is 
not necessary to pay a fee for counsel 
who advises the purchase of life insur- 
ance, as sure and substantial as any in- 
vestment, and better than most. 








SUPANCE. 


values. 
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2. Prohibition of loans to any officer upon any 
security whatever. 


3. Guarantee in the policy of cash surrender 
4. Immediate settlement of claims, waiving the 


three months’ period allowed the company 
in early policies. 


5. Extension of liberalizations in policy pro- 
visions retroactively to old policyholders. 





Poe ee eee eeeeverrrrerer rere ree terre ee rere eee TTTTTTevese: 


one of the PIONEERS in 


1. Adoption of the purely mutual system of in- 6. Education of the American public in the 


value of annuities. 


7. Flexibility of contracts, with provision of 
instalment settlements and liberal terms of 
conversion from one form to another. 


8. Popularization of endowment insurance 
with stipulation of a definite, fair and equi- 
table cash value, which Elizur Wright called 
“the grandest step in fair dealing within the 
history of life insurance.” 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1848 


FIRST POLICY 1850 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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Savings Investment Problem 


(Continued from Page 83) 





» knowing the character of this greatly in- only fourte ¢ : P 
crease) new business to determine J ourteen of these left and some Of 
whether it will stay in the banks. They these will come under the wire by only 

» want to know whether the funds coming a narrow margin. 


into the banks are real savings or wheth- 
er there is a large volume of investment 
money. There has been very little an- 


Why not put surplus money into real estate 
bonds, those guaranteed mortgage bonds? 


alysis of accounts along this line, but 

lich os ran geen banks = ge The Investment Bankers Association made 
er, ork has pt a record over about a ‘ — bei) ood 5 ata ; 

ir year and this record gives an interesting a special survey of this field and came to 
Fin picture of the number and volume of the startling conclusion that approxi- 
ted individual deposits. The analysis covers mately 60% of such bonds were facing 
- oo a poe x oll en first quar- certain losses of from 10% to 100% of 
Hos ter 0 ore restrictions were 1m- : " 

ity, posed on the amount of individual de- their value. The Investment Bankers 
nost posits. Following is a tabulation made Association concluded that the possibility 


of new financing in this field for the near 


be- by this bank: 
future was about nil. 


Analysis of Amounts of Deposits 





Amounts Total Accounts Opened Percent of Total that many banks have invoked limits 

SP toi Under Gor (a wcsss WNoncels ae dcuadews aes ,056 i that an individual might carry on deposit 

5 = NO ered eat ce aioe es 6,480 5.28 and some of the savings bank officers 

10 ‘ Bee Sudadeic sunesneteunnescateets 11,611 9.46 have expressed the view that under ex- 

25 " DUP ena ctaton vedwoe tomes 9,580 7.80 isting conditions deposits are unprofit- 

Na 50 ae PANDEY ayscerccstardciar ier eee a Satna a 12,725 10.37 able to the banks and that they should 

this 100 HMM Sarduscoudhacdrdouatlen’ leeees 14,714 11.99 not be encouraged. 

dis- 200 || Es EE Tit 7,620 6.21 In this connection a statement made 

dle- 300 Sr) TAU suis nis cavncraremeouseseane 5,206 4.24 by Walter H. Bennett, president of the 

sin 400 La,’ |): SPP RI RRO Ca raah ai euay 3,778 3.08 Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of 

his a eae 5,969 4.86 New York, is particularly interesting. 

ore 600 Oe IME fo Gough eas a eee 2,519 2.05 He said, in effect, that depositors of that 

700 NOE -aitedicvelawereacsncareed en 2,131 1.74 bank: who had a reserve equal to six 

800 SPOON udawtrsecetce ele sees wasewe 1,835 1.50 months’ salary or income use the surplus 

900  SRONM oaiiuanecsedereacscessoawees 1,363 1.11 to purchase things that they wanted for 

1,000 Ny AROMIUNE Wascdtrcro wcrc ctare aare ers saree ore 13,625 11.10 permanent use; keep their homes, auto- 

cht 2,000 Dy NUE dela ee te oe soa ead 6,538 5.33 mobiles, and other property in good re- 

on- 3,000 Ga (|) See eR ee eee may Sire 3,759 3.06 pair and otherwise to do judicious spend- 
un- 4,000 Zui; (|, |]. Spe eeenatne eG han neneeh Meade Bie tunpareyt lt ge 2,346 a ing. Part of his statement follows: 

“in- 5,000 GMM ost adel fated sae serial erates 3,058 2.4 “To keep faith with our depositors’ 

E aS 6,000 a 7,000 i i ee er a a a 1,242 1.01 best interests, we must change our ad- 

isel ae *  ### gudsdeccuiradddcnenvorc nies x 2.92 vice somewhat today when economic 

= oe conditions have also changed so radi- 

il 122,743 cally. The consumers’ dollar is worth at 


least 16% more in buying power today 
than in 1928. So in our booklets and in 
our constant educational campaign we 


being deluged with money on deposit 
almost to the point of embarrassment. 
This is further borne out by the fact 


Bank Urges Depositors to Use Money 
It was said earlier in this article that 
the savings banks of the country were 


are now giving the following advice: 
Keep on deposit all you should have as a 
reserve against emergencies. If that re- 
serve is not yet large enough (it should 
be equal to at least six months’ salary) 
add to it! But if you have a surplus 
above all likely needs, make careful pur- 
chases of things you want for permanent 
use while prices remain low. See that 
your home is put in good repair. Do 
not let your automobile or any other 
property get ‘run down.’ If you have 
long needed an added piece of furniture, 
shop carefully and buy it now. Buy 
clothing in reasonable quantities. Buy 
real estate if you are planning for a 
home of your own. Land prices have 
not been so low in many years, and 
mortgage money for building can be had 
on very reasonable terms. Wise spend- 
ing at the right time is as much a part 
of good thrift as saving all you can when 
prices are going up. Moreover, judi- 
cious spending now will help to set the 
wheels of industry turning more rapidly 
and restore employment to thousands 
now out of work. 

“Tn our opinion, the millions of savings 
and thrift depositors in this country have 
it in their power to change the whole 
aspect of industrial and trade conditions. 
They are the back-bone of this nation’s 
stupendous buying power. The least we 
can do is to give our one quarter of a 
million of these buyers some sound ad- 
vice on handling the profits their dollars 
have earned.” 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS MEET 
The Financial Advertisers, an organi- 
zation of the advertising managers of 
banks and trust companies and others 
identified with the field of financial ad- 
vertising, held its sixteenth annual 
convention in Boston, September 14 to 
17, at the Statler Hotel. Among the 
speakers were Anthony H. Rutgers of the 
trust department of the Chatham-Phenix 
National Bank & Trust of New York, 
and Franklin W. Ganse of Boston. 
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Your Insurance Handled by 


sa ** Modern Business Methods °° ” 


COAST to COAST SERVICE 


Let our Experts work out your problems in— 


( LIFE 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
GROUP L PENSION 








( LIFE 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


\. PARTNERSHIP 















F YOU will consult our representative at one of our branch offices you will 
be convinced of our modern methods resulting in complete protection at most 
economical cost. 









Our representation as insurance advisers of large national organizations has 
given us experience and intimate knowledge in providing insurance with the lead- 
ing companies under simplified methods at the lowest possible costs. 





Complete facilities are offered you in ALL LINES OF INSURANCE. 


Nothing too small or too large to be given prompt attention. 


CRESCENT BROKERAGE CORPORATION 


INSURANCE 


Gustave A. Blumenreiter, Arthur J. Brown, 
President. Vice-President and Treasurer. 







MAIN OFFICE: 51 East 42nd St., New York 
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Writes App-A- Week for 260 
Weeks in Idaho Town of 5000 


To write a life insurance application a 
week for five years is the achievement 
of Lee B. Gregory, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, and a resident of Moscow, 
Idaho. 

And this has been accomplished in a 
small Idaho city of a little more than 
5,000 population, located in the heart of 
Zane Grey’s “desert of wheat,” and 
the home of the University of Idaho. 

“All life insurance companies have 

clubs and prizes, the purpose of which 
is to provide greater incentive to their 
agents,” said Mr. Gregory in describ- 
ing his accomplishment. “With my com- 
pany it is the “App-A-Week” Club. To 
be a member of this club it is necessary 
that an application reach the home of- 
fice every week,” he explained. Mr. 
Gregory has done just that for 260 con- 
secutive weeks. 
' “| was first attracted to the club when 
my name appeared on the club roll, after 
I had secured an application for twelve 
consecutive weeks,” he continued. 


First Attempt Failed 


“My first attempt to remain a mem- 
ber of the club for a year failed. Like 
the cowboy, I pulled leather but I could 
not stay on. After numerous attempts 
I finally succeeded. Then I resolved that 
I would stay because I had found that 
it provided about the best incentive that 
an agent could have for steady produc- 
tion. I believe firmly that every man 
who writes life insurance could increase 
his production by a large margin if he 
would resolve to write at least one ap- 
plication every week. I find that it gives 
me continuity in my work and that it 
forces me to produce at times when, 
perhaps, I would go into a slump. 

“To write an application every week 
I have found that it not only takes a lot 
of determination, but also that it was 
necessary that I keep myself in good 
Physical condition, for I do not always 
secure an application in the early part 
of the week. Sometimes it is a last 
minute race with time, requiring con- 
siderable physical energy. 


In Harvest Time 

“A year ago this last Tuly the week 
was nearly over and no application. Pro- 
ple were either busy in the harvest fields 
or else on their vacations. The last day 
arrived for which I could write an ap- 
Plication and still remain on the roll 
of the club. I worked hard all day. At 
4:30 in the afternoon with just one hour 
more in which to succeed or fail, I went 
to the office a few moments. Realizing 
that at 5:30 the last train left Moscow 
to catch the last eastbound airmail, I 
ounded down a long flight of stairs, 
where | met a young married man, home 
on his vacation from New York. I 
asked him to come to the office, telling 
him that I had a message for him. That 
message was short. I secured the ap- 
Pication; made my report on it, and 
for the postoffice, only to be told 
an the mail had already been sent to 
: at train. Jumping into my car, I raced 
a the depot posting the letter just, as 
€ bell was sounding the train’s de- 


Parture. 
I believe that I had more thrills and 


satisfaction out of that incident than 
Izaac Walton did when he caught his 
first large trout. However, I always try 
to get my application in the early part 
of the week to relieve me of the last 
minute strain.” 


Worked His Way Through College 


Mr. Gregory started writing life in- 
surance thirteen years ago when he was 
still a college student. He worked his 
way through college selling life insur- 
ance during his spare moments and dur- 
ing his vacations. In 1924 he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Idaho, ma- 
joring in economics and minoring in law. 
Since that time he has given the insur- 
ance business his full attention. As a 
further incentive he has a wife and four 
baby girls. He is a veteran of the 
World War. 





Group Insurance 
(Continued from Page 77) 


good name of the institution that helps 
him to help himself. 


Some Corporations Having Retire- 
ment Programs 


Some of the outstanding corporations 
in America in which such programs are 
operative appear below: 

American Envelope Co., West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio; American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y:; Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Atlas Under- 
wear Co., Piqua, Ohio; Ballard & Bal- 


lard, Louisville, Ky.; W. D. Beath & 
Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y.; Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio; Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago, Ill.; City of: Altoona, Altoona, 
Pa.; Cleveland Railway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind.; Department of Water Works, Erie, 
Pa.; Domestic & Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York, N. Y.; Drexel Institute of 
Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; W. P. Fuller & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Chas. E. Frosst Co., Mon- 
treal, Que.; Goodyear Investment Cor- 
poration, Akron, Ohio; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.; Guarantee Fund Life Insurance 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Harmon Association 
for the Advancement of Nursing, New 
York, N. Y.; Hardware Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Henry 
K. Wampole & Co., Ltd. Perth, Ont.; 
Hires Turner Glass Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Morristown School, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York, N. Y.; Providence 
Public Library, Providence, R. I.; Prov- 
ident Loan Society, New York, N. Y.; 
Publishing House of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (South), Nashville, Tenn.; 
Register & Tribune Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Rotary International, Chicago, Ill.; St. 
Joseph Lead Co., Bonne Terre, Mo.; St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, New 
York, N. Y.; Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky, Louisville, Ky.; Suffolk Savings 
Bank for Seamen and Others, Boston, 
Mass.; Union Guardian Trust Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; Union Square Savings 
Bank, New York, N. Y.; Utica Mutual 
Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y.; Waterhead 
& Whiteside Mills, Lowell, Mass.; West- 
ern Clock Co. La Salle, Ill.; West 
Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa. 











Don’t Get Lost 
in BROOKLYN 





Looking for the right agency 





, Just take the 16 Court Street elevator to the 4th floor 
headquarters of the 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the - 


AUSTIN AGENCY 


In five minutes’ time we will tell you in detail how we can 
help you increase your income by 


1. Furnishing expert advice on all forms of coverage including 
business insurance, trusts, taxation and income insurance. 

2. Preparing sales talks on (a) general solicitation; (b) the 
Modified Life Policy; (c) the Life Income Bond and (d) the 


Family Income Policy. 


3. Closing cases. Expert supervisors available to assist you 


at no cost. 


4. Supplying illustrations, analysis cards, survey sheets and 
individual presentations for submission to your prospects. 


Decide Now to Make Full Use of These Facilities! 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN 


GENERAL AGENT 


E. Randolph Harrison 
Agency Organizer 


Robert C. Buckley 


Brokerage Supervisor 


Charles B. O’Connell 
Long Island Manager 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 
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WARNER WAY 








Don’t Lose the Sale! 





: OU deserve to 


unless you 
have helped 
your Client 
cover his needs 
and accomplish 


his desires. 


O UR self-selling 


income plan 
will do 

BOTH 

of these things. 


U NDER our Plan 


the yield 

will be 

FIFTY PER CENT. 
greater to him 

than in any other 
Investment 


he can make. 
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NoTE: Please don’t bother 
getting the attractive 

details of this idea unless 
you are seriously interested 
in making MORE MONEY 
right now 





, 
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Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


M. RODNEY BURR 
Associate 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
25 West 43rd St., New York 
BRyant 9-9066 
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How Will the Family Income Plan Affect 


The Production of Life Insurance? 


Will It Reduce the Volume of Life Insurance Needed; 
Or Will It Develop a New Class of Prospects? 


What effect is the Family Income plan 
having on the production of life insur- 
ance? Will this plan have the tendency 
to reduce the volume of life insurance 
purchased? Or will this plan result in 
the devélopment of a new class of pros- 
pects who hitherto have been unable to 
purchase adequate amounts of life insur- 
ance from the standpoint of income re- 
placement ? 

These are questions which thoughtful 
life insurance men are asking themselves 
today—and time alone can give the an- 
swer. But I believe that it is safe to 
say that any development of life insur- 
ance which makes it easier for a man to 
protect his family is bound to increase 
the demand for life insurance over a 
period of years. 

What It Will Do for Married Man of 35 

In certain cases the Family Income 
plan may reduce the amount of life in- 
surance that a man feels he needs. For 
example, if a married man in his thir- 
ties with a moderate income has $25,000 
life insurance under the Family Income 
plan, he has well protected his family. 
He has assured them an income of $250 
a month for any part of the next twenty 
years that he may not live. And it is 
during that next twenty years that his 
family has its greatest need for life in- 
surance protection. After the children 
are grown up and self-supporting, his 
wife could get along fairly comfortably 
with the annuity that $25,000 would buy 
for her at the end of the income period. 

In my opinion, $25,000 on an invest- 
ment form of insurance with the Fam- 
ily Income plan added affords a married 
man of 35 better combined protection 
for his family and his own old age than 
would $40,000 of a low premium form 
paid on the basis of $250 a month to his 
beneficiary for twenty years certain. Of 
course, the first plan pays $250 a month 
only for such part of the twenty year 
period, starting from the date of the pol- 
icy, as the policyholder does not live; 
while the other plan assures $250 a 
month for twenty years, no matter when 
he may die. But unless the continuous 
instalment feature is added to the “20 
year certain” plan, which increases its 
cost, the “20 year certain” plan leaves 
the widow out on the end of a limb at 
the end of the income period with noth- 
ing to live on. The Family Income plan 
overcomes this objection by paying the 
face of the policy at the end of the in- 
come period, which could then be used 
to buy her an annuity to care for her 
for the rest of her life. 

While there will be a few instances 
where the Family Income plan will actu- 
ally reduce the amount of insurance 
bought, yet they will be comparatively 
few. Very few men have enough life in- 
surance today to assure their families a 
comfortable income on a straight inter- 
est yield, or even-on the “20 year cer- 
tain” plan. For every man who decides 
that $25,000 on the Family Income plan 
will serve his purposes better than $40,- 
000 in a lump sum or on the “20 year 
certain” plan, there should be ten others 
who will decide that here at last is an 
income replacement plan within their 
reach and take steps toward assuring 


their families an income of $100 or $150 
a month until the youngest child now 


By L. K. Porritt 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


alive is at least twenty years old, in- 
stead of feeling that a few thousand in 
a lump sum is the best that they can be 
expected to do for their families. 
Young Married Man with Two Children 
The Family Income plan enables the 
man who previously has been unable to 
consider life insurance from an income 
replacement standpoint to assure a com- 
fortable income for his family during 
those all-important years when the chil- 
dren are growing up. Take a young mar- 


ried man with a couple of children, earn- 
ing an income of $3,000 a year or less. 
A hundred a month is about the least 
that his family could live on in case of 
his death. But it would take $16,000 (on 
a 414% interest basis and utilizing both 
principal and interest) to provide $100 
a month for twenty years. And this plan 
has the objection of making no provi- 
sion for the widow at the end of the in- 
come period. Life insurance of $16,000 
costs quite a bit of money. More than 


L. K. PORRITT 





most men earning less than $3,000 a year 
can afford, after they pay the landlord, 


(Continued on Page 113) 












THE BOYD BEACON 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


16 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN.N.Y. 








~ SAMUEL A. BOYD, General Agent 


“Shining forth in all the radiance of 


THE GOLD BOOK” 
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HANK goodness the long hot summer days are about over, and the busy fall months 


are almost here! 


Although our brokerage clientele is now a sizeable list, we are anxious to 
make new friends, not as a bid for business that belongs rightfully elsewhere but 
as an invitation for your surplus business. So we’re glad to take this opportunity 


to tell you more about 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


and 


THE BOYD AGENCY 


During the first six months of 1931 the new insurance of the New England 
Mutual exceeded that of any similar period in 88 years. 


We know it’s a great company, humming with activity, alert to every innovation . . . 
but have you tangible evidence of this-fact? For example, what do you know about the 
fair-minded Home Office attitude on individual risks? Listen to this: 


Although the New England Mutual issues only Standard insurance, we are quoting the 


Home Office when we say: 


forms when they have a history of certain impairments.”* 





*Heart, circulation, urine (including sugar), overweight. 


“In many cases applicants have been approved for standard 


May we emphasize that Home Office approval of your risk in such‘ cases is brought about 


largely by the use of special Medical Department tests. 
reduced its ratio of declinations. 


Thus, the Company has actually 


It pays to do business with The Boyd Agency of the New England Mutual Life. 
Our representative will service you ANY TIME—ANYWHERE. We're as near as 


your phone— 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-9651 
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WOMEN'S RESISTANCE TO 
LIFE INSURANCE FADING 


By Margaret Divver, Boston 


In a day when cliches were popular it 
just wasn’t “smart” for a woman to know 
anything about finance. Ergo, she 
knew nothing about it, or if she did, 
carefully feigned ignorance. It was 
cruel for grandfather to mention life in- 
surance to grandmother. It upset her, 
reminded her of death and bereavement. 
It was just anothér one of the “facts of 
life,” from which she must be protected. 

What a long way we have come! The 
modern woman finds life insurance tail- 
ored to her measure. She comes of a 
time-saving generation and she buys life 
insurance for the same fundamental rea- 
son as she buys the newest labor saving 
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device. Every short cut in the time of 
the things that must be done leaves her 


more time for the things it is fun to do. 


Life insurance offers what might al- 
most be termed a “push button” invest- 
ment. It suits the modern tempo. It 
requires no more watching and worry 
thai’ the modern home, which with its 
matiy conveniences, can run itself admir- 
ably while its mistress goes off for bridge « 
or a foursome. 


Is Not a Gamble 


The modern: woman hates fuss and 
worry and when it comes to her finan- 
cial security, she is no gambler. That 
is why life insurance with its safety and 
Sureness of return will always have a 


big appeal for her. For it is because of 
these elements that it is the sort of in- 
Vestinent she can forget with impunity, 


once her premiums are paid. Only in 
life insurance does she find’ an invest- 
ment which is always at par, whose sur- 


r value in case of emergency she 


knows in advance. It is the only in- 
vesiinent on which she is guaranteed the 
amount of money she can borrow and 


rate of interest she must pay, no 
matter what the current condition of the 
markets may be. She knows that if she 
wishes to use her insurance as income at 
65, she can get an average of 7% or bet- 
ter return—this also, regardless of the 
nancial situation. 

_Of what other investment can these 
hings be said? The most reliable bank- 
rin the world cannot promise her that 
er dividends will never be passed, that 


{ 


t 
h 
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ict bonds can be sold at any time at par. 

loday a woman is as often an eco- 
nomic as a sentimental asset to her home. 
"Oo many are the occupations filled by 
a woman that her earnings are as im- 


portant in the maintenance of the home 
as those of the traditional breadwinner— 
the father of the family. Therefore, the 
successful business woman needs to pro- 
tect her dependents against her death 
or disability just as much as the busi- 
ness man. And she is doing it with 
life insurance. 

Significance of Economic Situation 

Scarcely a woman earning her own liv- 
ing has not been touched in some way 
by recent economic disturbances. She 
has come to distrust the investment judg- 
ment in which she formerly had confi- 
dence. She sees that of all her com- 
mittments only one is undisturbed, her 
life insurance. 

Painful though it has been, this lesson 
has sold her on the life insurance idea 
in a way that ten years of clever adver- 


tising could not have accomplished as ef- 
fectively. Women have memories. They 
are not likely to get burned twice. Life 
insurance has received many converts 
simply on the quiet evidence of its sta- 
bility during difficult times. 


Because she is a modern, the self-sup- 
porting woman does not evade issues. 
She faces without panic the fact that she 
will always have at least one dependent 
—herself. And she knows that life in- 
surance can provide for the older woman 
she must some day take care of, as ef- 
fectively as it can make life smoother 
for one’s other dependents. 

To this woman who, in an age which 
puts a premium on youth, must retire 
from business when a younger genera- 
tion pushes on to replace her, the An- 
nuity has its strongest appeal. In the 


past few years this form of protection 
has come forward prominently and has 
met with an amazing response. 

Place of Life Insurance in Modern 

Concept of Life 

. Here again, the modern concept of life 
makes room for Life Insurance. Where 
once dependence on one’s family and 
friends. was considered a woman’s nat- 
ural destiny, it is unthinkable to most 
women today. Dependence irks a wom- 
an who has once known the self-respect- 
ing freedom of paying her own way and 
she needs little urging to adopt a meth- 
od of investment which will guarantee 
her a definite income at a high return 
as long as she lives. And the Life An- 
nuity, as developed by the insurance 
companies, is the only investment which 
carries this guaranty. 

For the woman with no thrift in her 
bones—and there are many—life insur- 
ance is the perfect answer to a perplex- 
ing problem. It is a form of compul- 
sory saving which will work when all 
Ben Franklin’s maxims fail. Pay or lapse 
—and you pay, while your good inten- 
tions may never get you as far as the 
savings bank teller’s window. 

Wifely Resistance Fading 

One hears less and less of wifely re- 

sistance to the life insurance idea. The 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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SHIPS THAT GO PLACES 
DON’T WAIT FOR THE TIDE 


We have been pulling up-stream for a long time with a pair of oars 
called “Life Insurance for Investment.” 


It has been a pleasant journey, and this Agency heartily recom- 
mends you to try it in the belief that your success will be greater 
each year, as ours has been. 


The growth of this Agency is due to the fine personnel of our full- 
time organization, and the service to the brokers who have con- 
tacted with us for many years. 


HAROLD L. TAYLOR 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Of New York 


521 Fifth Avenue—Cor. 43rd St. 


. New York 
City 
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Soliciting Agents Cannot 
Waive Companies’ Rights 


In the case just decided by the Ohio 
Court of Appeals it has been decided 
that the soliciting agent cannot waive 
the company’s rights. The name of the 
insured beneficiary is Luzio. 

The decision is digested in “Insurance 
Decisions,” R. M. Chandor, publisher, as 
follows: 

“The John Hancock admitted the is- 
suance of the policy and alleged that it 
tendered to the beneficiary the amount 
of premiums that had been paid thereon, 
alleging that the insured had not com- 
plied with certain conditions contained 
in the policy; that the insured was not 
in sound health when the policies were 
issued and that before the date of the 
policy the assured had attended an in- 
stitution for the cure of human disease; 
that he had been attended by a pkysi- 
cian within two years for a serious com- 
plaint before the date of their issue; and 
that before and on the date he was in- 
sured, he had a pulmonary disease. 

Position of Beneficiary 

“The beneficiary denied the allegations 
contained in the answer and alleged that 
if the terms and conditions of the poli- 
cies were violated by the insured, the 
company through its agent had full 
knowledge of the violation of the terms 
and conditions of the policy at the time 
they were issued. 

“The court held that the soliciting 
agent of the insurance company becomes 
the insurance company’s representative 
under the statute only in respect to the 
particular branch -of the business entrust- 
ed to him as agent; the statute making 
the soliciting agent the agent for the 
insurance company does not convert the 
agent with limited power into a gencral 
agent possessing unlimited power. 

“Where the applicant for insurance 


Resistance Fading 


(Continued from Page 101) 


facetious observation of a famous col- 
umnist that, “The average wife says she’d 
rather have her husband live than have 
the face value of the policy; as though 
it were an alternative’—sounds rather 
absurd today, though undoubtedly at one 
time it expressed a general reaction on 
the part of women to their husbands’ 
“wasting” money on life insurance. For 
Wives were once prone, by some strange- 
ly adverse reasoning or lack of it, to 
rebel against any attempt of their hus- 
bands to protect them with life insur- 
ance. Now, per contra, many agents owe 
their success in selling husbands to the 
intelligent understanding of life insur- 
ance among wives. 
Attitude of Women’s Clubs 

No small part of this change of atti- 
tude is due to the women’s clubs. Any- 
one whose idea of a woman’s club con- 
sists of a group of ladies sitting about 
embroidering doilies and sipping tea, 
while retailing the latest neighborhood 
gossip, is laboring under an archaic de- 
lusion. For years a campaign of life 
insurance education has been in progress 
among the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s: Clubs, which devotes a special de- 
partment to this subject. Keen, alert 
women are given every opportunity to 
learn the function of life insurance and 
many of them, through their study, have 
hecome its strongest champions. 

The modern woman is a natural pros- 
pect for life insurance and annuities. 
From her, the alert underwriter will en- 
counter little sales resistance to an in- 
vestment “tailored to measure” for the 
woman who is too busy to worry about 
her money and too cautious to gamble 
with it. 


truthfully discloses facts concerning his 
health to the soliciting agent who falsely 
reports the facts to the insurer, the agent 
is the agent for the insurance company 
responsible for the agent’s conduct; the 
insured failing to disclose to the solicit- 
ing agent known facts concerning health 
effecting the risk cannot recover unless 
the insurer waived forfeiture after ob- 
taining such knowledge. 
The Term “Agent” 

“The term ‘agent’ within the statute 
barring recovery for fraudulent answers 
unless known to the insurance company’s 
agent referred to one acting within the 
scope of his authority; an agent em- 
ployed solely to solicit insurance and re- 
port information received from the appli- 
cant cannot waive the condition in the 
policy requiring insured to be alive and 
in sound health. 

“In the absence of a statutory defini- 
tion the term ‘agent’ implied in Sec. 


9391 of the general code should be given 
its legal meaning as one who is acting 
within the scope of’ his authority in the 
business entrusted to him by his princi- 
pal. 

“An applicant for life insurance should 
exercise toward the company the same 
good faith which he may rightfully de- 
mand from it; the relationship demands 
fair treatment. If it should be proven 
that the insured and the soliciting agent 
connived for the purpose of defrauding 
the company there can be no recovery. 

“A judgment for the insured’s benefi- 
ciary was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals and the company brings error. Re- 
versed and final judgment for company. 
John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. vs: 
Luzio (Supreme Court of Ohio) 176 No. 
East 446.” 





What Doctors Cost 


The New York Medical Week, official 
organ of the Medical Society of New 
York, has made public a report of a 
study of 4,560 families in fifteen states 
and three cities outside of these states, 


gathered by 156 health officers and 
health departments and 320 visiting 
nurses. The families studied live in 


cities, towns and rural areas with every 
variety of facility or lack of facility to 


—=— 


accessible hospital and medical help dye 
to distance, good or bad roads and sea. 
sonal conditions. 

These schedules show in detail the 
history of each illness in the family 
over a twelve months’ period. Illness of 
whatever kind requiring employment of 
outside medical service, whether regular 
or irregular, the cost of medicines and 
the commutations of free treatments 
enter into the study. 

The tables show that charges for med- 
ical care increase steadily with ‘increase 
of income. Thus, families with incomes 
under $2,000 annually average $71.48 per 
annum. Those with incomes over $5,000 
average $311.06 per annum. 


The Truth 


There are and can be only two ways 
of searching into and discovering truth, 
said Francis Bacon. The one flies from 
the senses and particulars to the most 
general axioms, and from these principles, 
the truth of which it takes for settled and 
immovable, proceeds to judgment and to 
the discovery of middle axioms. The 
other derives axioms from the sense and 
particulars, rising by a gradual and u- 
broken ascent, so that it arrives at the 
most general axioms last of all. This is 
the true way, as yet untried. 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


CALLS YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 
FOLLOWING EASY-TO-SELL POLICIES 


NATIONAL RENEWABLE TERM 
NATIONAL GRADED PREMIUM 
NATIONAL FAMILY INCOME 
*NATIONAL ENDOW MENTS 
*NATIONAL INSURANCE WITH INCOME 


* UNIQUE FOURTH OPTION INCLUDED 
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COMPANY ADVERTISING IN 
INSURANCE JOURNALS 


By Stewart Anderson 


Manager, Bureau of Field Service, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The author of this article on “Company 
Advertising in Insurance Journals,’ 1s 
eminently fitted by experience to discuss 
the subject. For many years he has been 
a student of printed messages and he 
writes the advertisements of the Penn 
Mutual Life which appear in the insurance 
trade papers. In discussing this article 
with him he especially requested that we 
make it plain that he has been guilty of all 
the styles of copy mentioned by him. 


When life insurance advertising men 
get together, the question comes up of 
what the substance of company ads in 
life insurance journals should be. And 
no individual has yet offered a reply that 
satisfies the majority of us, and there is 
no majority opinion. A survey of a sin- 
gle issue of a weekly journal shows the 
brethren speaking several different lan- 
guages. But first let us go back to earlier 
days. 

In the Beginning 


In that time of the easy copywriting 
task, all we did was to set down in our 
space the assets, the liabilities, the sur- 
plus, as of the previous December 31, 


together with the amount of business 
written in the preceding year and the 
total in force at the end of that year. 
This we nobly followed with a list of the 
officers of the company, headed by the 
president and tail-ended by those distin- 
guished and worthy gentlemen, the as- 
sistant secretaries—tender fledglings of 
the official family. That was the stand- 
ard life ad in the life insurance journals 
twenty-five years ago. It is true that 
statistics meant nothing to anybody, and 
that the names, aside from that of the 
president, registered on not a single 
reader’s mind. 


The Virtue Era 


And then came the virtue era, when 
one by one the companies abandoned the 
statistical-titular style, and began to 
flaunt their virtues. Those virtues seldom 
exceeded six—any company that adver- 
tised more was suspect. The company 
was ninety-two years old; it was a pol- 
icyholders’ company; it was “progres- 
Sive yet conservative”; its policies were 
modern; and therefore and altogether it 
was an unexcelled company with which 
to be connected. And none of that 
changed an opinion or sold anybody any- 


thing, or interested a single reader of 
the journals. 

Up to this time copy was seldom 
changed oftener than once in three 
months, and sometimes ran a stark and 
cheerless year. 

The Virtue-Help-the-Agent Complex 

Next came a time when we would mix 
two or three of the six virtues with a 
description of the things we would do 
for the agents—the good old standbys, 
such as modern policies, fragrant divi- 
dends, reciprocal love of Home Office and 
the Field, remarkable advertising litera- 
ture, an able agency magazine and the 
like. 

Then, with fair recency, we moved on 
to listing some of our policy forms along 
with some of the agent helps and per- 
haps one of the cardinal virtues of the 
long ago. 

The Free-For-All Era 

Today, as perhaps is true in the realm 
of nature, we have survivals of all these 
eras, and two new forms of the art, 
namely, the “uplift” essay, and the policy 
ad written in selling-the-public language. 
In a recent survey of seventeen company 
ads in an issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer examples of all of these brands 
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were found. On the surface it might ap- 
pear that the companies’ advertising men 
were many-minded as to the substance 
of their ads, although the shallow may 
think this diversity indicates that most 
of us have no goal at all. 

The reader will understand, of course, 
that none of these eras came to an end 
sharply in a single month of any year, 
but rather that there was a gradual glid- 
ing from one form of our art to its 
successor. For example: 


Eraic Chronology 


The statistical-titular era lasted from 
the beginnings of American life insur- 
ance until about 1900. 

The virtue era, in its full efflorescence, 
lasted from 1900 until that tremendous 
apparition known as Charles Evans 
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Hughes became suddenly vast on the life 
insurance horizon—in 1905. Flagrante 
delicto!—and for a time virtue was silent. 

The  virtue-help-the-agent complex 
reigned from 1905 until 1920. 

From 1920 until 1925 was the complex 
era—listing of policy forms, bragging 
about agent helps, and displaying not 
more than one guaranteed virtue. 

Since 1925 we have had a free-for-all 
era, and during most of the years there 
have been examples of the styles of all 
previous periods, and now in this year 
of strong endeavor toward self-expres- 
sion, we have two new forms, the up- 
lift ad and the popular-language policy 
ad. 





Era Spectroscope 

Let us go back to statistics and officer 
titles. Every one of us is agreed that 
we might just as well leave the space 
blank, except when a relatively new com- 
pany desires to advertise its progress. As 
to the iterated and reiterated virtues, 
what one of us has not many a time 
heard a reader say, after scanning these 
extollings, “That’s what they all say!”? 
The commingled virtue and agent-help 
ads—toward what were they driving? 
Did Home Offices desire to gain new 
agents by such settings forth? Adver- 
tising a company’s list of policies, if not 
intended to attract agents, and if unsuc- 
cessful if that was the intent, of what 
use was it? And as for recent ads which 
advertise a specific form of policy in just 
such language as we address to the great 
public, is not that like piping oil to 
Oklahoma, or carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle—unless, again the intent is to make 
somebody or other believe that the ad- 
vertising company is-far ahead in prog- 
ress because of the new policy and there- 
fore he should promptly attempt to get 
a contract with it, or unless the purpose 
purely is to tell the fraternity of a new 
policy-contribution to the business. This 
leaves us with the “uplift” ad. No com- 
pany Virtues in it, no company preen- 
ing of what it does for agents, no list- 
ings of its policies, no describing in 
popular language a new contract. Justa 
nice little essay exaltative of the ideals 
of life insurance and advocative of the 
sound practicalities of our business. Bui 
if all of us turned to that kind of aa 
writing what chance would the poor edi- 
tors of the insurance journals have to do 
their particular bit of uplifting? 

The Ethics Straightjacket 

Now, the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference has decreed, by unanimous vote, 
that it is unethical to advertise for 
agents. General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Associations declare against agent se- 
duction. Home Offices are touchy about 
agent-stealing. So, if we advertising men 
are to avoid the accusation of attempt- 
ing that crime, must we not cease to 
boast of company virtues, stop telling of 
the wonderful things we do for cur 
agents, and no longer catalog our fine 
list of modern contracts? Of course, 
some may say that they don’t, when em- 
ploying these subjects, advertise for 
agents, because they give no invitation to 
anybody to come and join their compa- 
nies. But that excuse can’t go. If you 
dangle that rich fruit so temptingly be- 
fore the eyes of agents of other compa- 
nies, and they can be influenced, no pull- 
ing-in is needed. They'll drop like ripe 
fruit into agency department baskets. 

The Ad-Writer’s Predicament 

All right, we’ll say that we are 100% 
ethical, and do not directly or subtly 
advertise for agents. Then, by being so, 
our ad material, always scarce, has be- 
come almost invisible. Apparently just 
two things remain, the editorial usurpa- 
tive “uplift” ad, and the popularly word- 
ed new insurance policy ad. We already 
have offered one objection to the “up- 
lift” ad. Now we add another. The 
modest ad writer among us and, believe 
it or not, a few of us in these trying 
times do remain modest, has a feeling 
that the “uplift” style implies an as- 
sumption of holier-than-thouness, of per- 
haps Pharisaical “I thank thee that my 
company is not as other companies are” 
air, and of arrogation of the right to 
preach and to teach a fraternity nur- 
tured in the bosom of the idealistic Na- 





tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

If, then, these two objections encircle us 

with irrefragible inhibitions, what re- 

mains? Nothing else but to advertise, in 
popular language, this or that policy, to 

a reader list that knows policies, and that 

may wonder why we don’t go and tell it 

to Bill Jones on the street corner instead 
of to underwriter sophisticates. 

“The Conclusion of the Whole Matter” 
And there we are! But, are we? Does 

this reductio ad nonsensicum leave our 

fraternity high and dry? Let us do a bit 

of dogmatizing, thus: 
1. Company advertising in insurance 
journals has always reflected the 
spirit of its era, and has reflected 
also the status of advertising in gen- 
eral. In the evolution of the art of 
advertising expression, our advertis- 
ing has participated. 

2. Company advertising in insurance 
journals promotes the solidarity of 
the corporate members of the vast 
institution of life insurance. That 
solidarity is beneficial to all of us, 
and therefore to the nation. 

3. Our advertising sustains or even in- 
creases the morale of our agents. 
They see their company’s pro- 
nouncements among the advertising 
utterances of competing and co-op- 
erating Companies. Agent pride is 
by it recognized. 

4. Both Home Offices and agents of all 
the companies are more closely in- 


- great 


formed of what we are thinking and 

doing than if their knowledge came 

only from the news pages of the 
journals. 

. Through our advertising we make a 
visible impression upon the life in- 
surance thought and trend of our 
time. 

6. And through the very diversity of 
their themes the advertising men of 
the companies are writing the his- 
tory of life insurance as day by day 
it is being lived. 

Increases Readibility of Papers 

And we may say, without immodest 
boasting, that,—even as is true of the 
national magazines and of our 
great newspapers—the advertisements of 
the companies increase the readable qual- 
ity of the journals, supplementing the 
stories of their news pages with mate- 
rial emanating from a goodly number 
of individual minds and moulds of com- 
position, descriptive, every week, of a 
variety of subjects ‘interesting and in- 
formative to the whole body of the read- 
ers. 

Furthermore, no business in the coun- 
try has a press more able, more alert, 
more honest, and more helpful than has 
our majestic business of life insurance. 
And it is therefore entitled to the will- 
ing support of the companies, especial- 
ly since it does for all the companies 
what no single company could do for it- 


self. 
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FIVE CLASSES OF PROSPECTS 


Warren H. Smith, C.L.U., State My. 
tual Life, Cleveland, sizes the situation 
up this way, and gives a tip: 

If we analyze prospects, 1931 model, 
we find them divided into five classes: 

1. Broke. 

2. Badly bent. 

3. Have money but won’t part with 

it. 

4. Have assets but they have shrinken, 
5. Making more money than before, 

Buyers we .find in two classes, imme- 
diate and deferred. The first two classes 
of prospects, we want to avoid. It js 
just a waste of time trying to deal with 
them. The third class are deferred buy- 


ers, and the fourth class can be con- 
verted from deferred to immediate buy- 
ers. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Human knowledge and human power 
meet in one; for where the cause is not 
known the effect cannot be produced. 
Nature to be commanded must be 
obeyed; and that which in contemplation 
is as the cause is in operation as the 
rule, says Francis Bacon. 
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agency understanding 


Seasoned viewpoint promotes a sym- 
pathetic understanding of agency 
problems .. . insures harmonious 


relations between agent and Com- 


Continental executives are familiar 
with every day agency problems. 


Their spurs were won by perform- 


ance in the field. 


This viewpoint, young enough to be 


aggressive, old enough to be con- 
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Prospects Within Your Reach 


C. Ii. Langmuir, vice-president of the 
New York Life, in a recent issue of the 
bulletin of that company, discussed the 
necessity of agents devoting their time 
to prospects within their reach. He had 
this to say: : 

“The 100% life insurance man doesn’t 
waste time interviewing people too big 
for him to handle. Fortunately, there 
are no class distinctions in this country. 
Nevertheless, we must look the facts in 
the face. The people whom you are ac- 
tually likely to close for life insurance 
are the kind of people you normally 
meet and talk to daily; the kind of peo- 


ple who live in your own neighborhood 
and whose status of life and of income 
are comparable to yours. If you have 
been a teacher you will probably be 
very successful in insuring teachers. If 
you are a young man just out of col- 
lege you will easily influence other re- 
cent graduates, particularly if you have 
taken some insurance yourself. If you 
belong to a golf club you will naturally 
see things eye to eye with your fellow 
members—but if you are a young mar- 
ried man with a growing family and you 
cannot yet afford to play much golf you 
will still find a wonderful field of pros- 


pects, the finest in the world, among 
young married men with growing fami- 
lies. 

“But as you grow, your policyholders 
grow, and as they grow, make more 
money and get ahead in the world, the 
size of your policies will increase, and 
eventually by staying in the one local- 
ity and becoming well and favorably 
known to more and more people, you 
may become the leading life insurance 
man of that community. 

“And don’t let yourself have an in- 
feriority complex when you read about 
the big policies that others seem to be 





Seratege In 
Handling People 


(Continued from Page 35) 


at the outset. Draw people out and 
listen to what they have to say. . Show 
them that you thoroughly understand 
the position which they have taken even 
if you cannot agree with them. Often 
it is wise to restate an objection with 
even more emphasis than the other man 
himself has given it. 

Above all, remember that an argument 
is nearly always useless and often harm- 
ful. Try to induce people to accept your 
idea without forcing them to admit that 
they themselves have been in the wrong. 
Under ordinary conditions, advance your 
ideas in the modest way that invites 
agreement—not in the positive manner 
that provokes opposition. 

* & # 


To make a strong bid for notice trv to 
arouse curiosity. Be unexpected and 
dramatic. You can do this by combining 
something “new” with what is already 
familiar to them. 

One of the sure ways to establish your 
influence over people is to take pains 
to show that you consider them impor- 
tant. 

x £ * 
Dogmatic Statements 

In emergencies, brusque, dogmatic 
statements are of value in restoring or 
creating confidence. But it is important 
to remember that positive assertion of 
this sort, if used regularly, arouse need- 
less opposition and are usually a sign 
of weakness. 

In a fight or contest, it is often ef- 


fective to bluff about the strength of 
your own position—but only if you can 
give » good account of yourself, should 


the bluff be called. 
* * x 


By complimenting people from time to 


time ‘1 a way which pleases them you 
= heir good will. Remember that 
they 


njoy, most of all, praise on points 
about which they themselves are uncer- 
tain. It is wiser to compliment too lit- 
tle thin too much. Do not be an “in- 


cense swinger.” Remember that only the 
very vain man wants constant praise. 
c ££ *€ 
Discount First Impressions 
In dealing with people whom you wish 
to control or influence consider all the 
Points of difference that set them apart 


Tom others; the traits of their charac- 


ters, their capacity, their special prob- 
lems, wants and interests. Plan to treat 
each person differently in the light of his 
Own nature and viewpoint. 

Discount your first impressions. They 
are likely to be unsound. Most people 
attempt, in some degree, large or small, 
to conceal their real nature and_ their 
feelings. Also the fixed features of the 
ace are never a reliable clue to char- 
acter. This ancient theory has been com- 


pletely exploded. 
* * 

To focus the other fellow’s attention 
on your ideas to make him understand 
them and act on them, give him some- 
thing to look at whenever possible. Plan 
to reach him through his eyes as well 
as through his ears. Show him things— 


objects, pictures, letters, charts—things 
of any kind which convey your idea or 
illustrate it. 

In talking or writing try to paint pic- 
tures with your words. Be concrete and 
specific. Frequently the best way to 
drive home an idea and make it stick, is 
to tell an interesting story to illustrate it. 


writing. They are the exceptions. Never 
say to yourself, ‘I am no good, for I 
cannot write big cases’-—for there is 
really no form of disease more harmful 
to an agent than a ‘big policy paralysis.’ 
The wise agent devotes himself to the 
people he can write and doesn’t worry 
about those he cannot secure. 

“The famous reply of Harry Rosen, 
the greatest life insurance agent of all, 
when he was asked if he had always 
written big policies, was this: ‘When I 
started in the life insurance business I 
was a retailer of life insurance. I had 
been a retail merchant and I sold insur- 
ance to retailers. But every retailer has 
a wholesaler, so I had him introduce me 
to his wholesaler. Thus I became a 
wholesaler of life insurance. Now every 
wholesaler gets his goods from a manu- 
facturer. So when I insured a whole- 
saler, I had him introduce me to his 
manufacturer, until I became a manufac- 
turer of life insurance. But the manu- 
facturer in turn has a financial backer 
and whenever I insured a manufacturer 
I made him take me to his financier, 
until now I am a financier myself.” 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 2 VIRGINIA: 





It is fitting that examples of a year's best thought and 
achievement in life insurance selling should be set forth in a 
volume entitled "The Gold Book." 


Every policy of life insurance delivered and kept in force 
is another chapter in a Book of Gold wherein some day, let us 
hope, may be read the story of a world set free from financial 
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The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 
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Life, Accident and Health Insurance 





Issues Guaranteed Low Cost Policies 


Offers Attractive Agency Connections 








Arthur E. Childs, President 
William H. Brown, 
First Vice President and Comptroller Second Vice President and Secretary 


Francis P. Sears, 





For further information, communicate with nearest GENERAL 
AGENT or our AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


77 Franklin St., Boston, Massachusetts 














Insurance Specialists 


Frank A. Berthold Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 2-4366-4367 
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HE United States Life is the oldest company 
in America selling only non-participating 
life insurance. The low cost of our policies 


is an attractive feature of the company’s equipment. 


Young men with ambition to make life insur- 
ance their career will find a real opportunity 
awaiting them. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED 1850 

















156 Fifth Avenue New York City 














The Home Life Insurance 


Company of America 





Protects the Entire Family 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-five Years 
Next Birthday 


The Four Fundamental Purposes of Life Insurance 


(a) The payment of all debts that mature at death. 


(b) The unencumbered ownership of a home for 
the family, or its cash equivalent. 


(c) The assurance to the family of some of the 
comforts which the husband was pleased to 
give. 


(d) An old age fund for the insured. 


A Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred and Four Millions in Force 
Executive Offices 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CHALLENGE TO COMMUNISM 


Insurance Is Greatest Stabilizer in the Nation; Its Astonishing 
But Logical Economic Development 


By Harry H. Kay 


President, Boston Life Underwriters Association 


Spending is healthy, but only the 
thrifty can spend consistently. Thrift 
is one of the fundamental attributes of 
New England character which is now 
being newly attested in the records of 
life insurance underwriting. Various in- 
dications have been found that this re- 
gion is leading the country toward emer- 
gence from depression and New England 
is making relatively the best showing in 
purchase of life insurance, another case 
in which the section is assuming the fa- 
miliar role of pace-maker. 

For the first four months of the year 
the volume written in the United States 
was 17% under that of the same time 
in 1930, whereas the six northeastern 
states lost only 8% by the same com- 
parison. In May the country was 16% 
lower and New England only 4%. The 
record is the better since the early 
months of 1930 established new peaks. 
Again, the record is significant not only 
of thrift here, but of relative prosperity. 

Soundness of the People 

Steadily, soundly, sanely, not cyclically, 
grows this business in America and it is 
one of the most wholesome evidences of 
the soundness of our people, in New 
England and the country. This is the 
graphic statement of a New England 
leader in another industry than insur- 
ance. Yet the circumstance is not sur- 
prising for he refers to an economic 
branch which is vital to the individual, 


the industry, the state, the nation and ° 


the world. This business is the concern 
of everybody, everywhere. The appre- 
ciation of it in America is so great that 
even a relatively small community like 
Metropolitan Boston has a volume of 
life insurance estimated to be larger than 
the totals of all individual foreign coun- 
tries except the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Japan and Germany. Of the life 
insurance in force in the world 70% is 
in the United States, which has eight, 


times as much as the United Kingdom.., 


Last year, according to the estimate of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, new life insurance to the volume 
of $18,500,000,000 was purchased in the 
United States, or more than the equiva- 
lent of $150 per person for the whole 
population. Not even so stable a busi- 
ness as life insurance has gone unscathed 
from the depression. On the other hand, 
the depression has demonstrated one of 
the life-saving features, so to speak, of 
this great force in human affairs. The 
writing of policies which was stimulated 
by flush times—over $19,000,000,000 in 
1929-—-helped to create reserves against 
the evil day later encountered. 

Reserves for Emergency 

Here were reserves upon which policy- 
holders could draw, readily and easily, in 
time of emergency. While borrowing on 
cash values in policies is not to be rec- 
ommended as a practice, the reserves are 
there for emergency. It is clear that 
these reserves have been a godsend to 
many people in sore straits through ad- 
versity of one kind or. another incident 
to a bad time—some of it even through 
the sinking of values in other invest- 
ment. The ability to lay hold at a mo- 
ments notice, at set and reasonable 
terms, on funds not otherwise so obtain- 
able has obviously untold value. To 
Parody a maxim of charity, insurance 
which gives quickly gives thrice. 

Census figures over the period from 
1910-1929 are significant of the rapid ac- 
tual development of life insurance in the 

nited States and its relatively more 


speedy growth than other economic ac- 
tivities. The insurance in force in the 
country is still small per capita, the un- 
derwriters figuring that even the great 
total of 1929 left only one year’s income 
insured. But the average of about $178 
in force for our 91,972,000 people in 1910 
compares with that of $877 in 1929, as 
figured from the census. The $16,404,- 
000,000 in force in 1910 was equal to 
approximately 8.7% of the figured na- 
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tional wealth ($186,299,000,000), whereas 
the $107,000,000,000 in force in 1929 was 
over 29% of the wealth, $360,000,000,000. 
New life insurance written in 1929, more- 
over, exceeded by nearly three billions 
the total in force in 1910, being $19,250,- 
000,000. 

How life insurance has grown relative 
to the increase in manufactured products 
of the country is an interesting compari- 
son. The value of such products was 
$20,672,000,000 in 1910, so life insurance 
in force was around 80% as much. The 
policies in force in 1929 were equal to 
156% of the $68,453,000,000 in value of 
manufactured products. The total of in- 
surance in 1929 was more than 6.51 times 
that of 1910, whereas the value of man- 
ufactured products was slightly over 3.31 
times. The value of manufactured, min- 
eral and farm products aggregated $31,- 
153,000,000 in 1910 and was about 2.89 
times as large in 1929, at $90,207,000,000. 


Insurance Outstrips Them All 


Even so astonishing an economic de- 
velopment as that in public-utility-power 
output has not kept pace with life in- 
surance in rate of growth. The total 
of kilowatt hours rose from 17,000,000,- 
000 in 1910 to 97,350,000,000 in 1929. Yet 
the total of insurance in force does not 
tell to the full the story of the rate of 
accumulation in yearly business. In 1910 
new policies written were for only $2,- 
557,000,000, but in 1929 they were 7.60 
times as large. Other activities which 
show progress, but nothing like that of 
life insurance in force, include such 
branches as clearing-house exchange, 
banking resources, all bank deposits, ex- 
ports and imports. 

Cycles and Communism are spectres in 
the economic world. A third great C of 
business, Capitalism, is being challenged 
by the first two. Something to stabilize 


business and so to forestall experiments 
of socialism or any desperate expedients 
is essential to the economic welfare and 
consequent peace of the world. It would 
be rash to suggest a single agency as 
a panacea of economic ills, but if one 
branch typifies stability, that is life in- 
surance. By nature, it stands as a life- 
guard of the family, of each line of 
business, of the community and of the 
nation: an antidote to economic dis- 
aster. 


A Massachusetts Experiment 


Massachusetts is now embarked upon 
the experiment of old-age insurance, 
with the concomitant of new taxation 
which the population has begun to pay. 
The more life insurance there is in force, 
it is readily to be seen, the less de- 
pendence devolves upon the state and the 
less taxation for support of dependents 
is necessary. Business is adopting life 
insurance in various ways as a protection 
for itself and for its workers. This year 
has brought a notable instance of such 
procedure in the writing of the largest 
group annuities policy ever recorded, an 
amount to cover 45,000 employes of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, involv- 
ing a deposit approaching $10,000,000 an- 
nually. 

This year has shown some diminution 
in the volume of individual life nolicies 
written, but a notable fact is that group 
insurance (not annuities) made a gain 
of 218% in January over the same 
month last year and February followed 
with a gain of 72.8%. There have been 
losses since February, but for five 
months 1931 was 3.1% above 1930. An 
astounding fact, moreover, is that this 
form of insurance, underwritten only 
during the last twenty years, now bulks 
larger than the full amount of Ordinary 
life in force in the United States twe 
decades ago. 

Group insurance not only protects the 
worker, but it teaches him the lesson of 
thrift. For it is commonly written so 
that the employes share with the em- 
ployers the burden of the carrying 
charges. Group insurance does not cre- 
ate funds for the policyholder, but the 
same New England manufacturer in ref- 
erence above states that it is an educa- 
tion toward investment by the worker 
(in more insurance or in other sound 
ways, such as banking) and that it 
brings him into closer bonds of loyalty 
with his company. And he adds that in 
no way can a company save faster than 
by keeping its employes. Constant labor 
turnover is expensive. 

A Lesson From Europe 


While the people of this country are 
well committed to the principle of Cap- 
italism, recurring depressions are feed- 
ing ground for economic nostrums and 
experiments. The recent danger in Ger- 
many is significant. Insurance is one 
way to foster further the spirit of Cap- 
italism among the workers and it may 
well become a leading force for neutral- 
izing the Communist spirit; a great fac- 
tor to keep buying power on a more 
even keel and thereby a check on de- 
pressions; even also a protection against 
uneconomic Government. invasion of 
hitherto private business, with its doles 
and even pensions adding to the bur- 
dens of taxation. 

With policyholders automatically par- 
ticipating in the investment of their 


funds by the companies and themselves 
becoming steadily more numerous, there 
is developing naturally an extraordinary 


national co-operative, or soundly social- 
istic, movement. Life insurance is a way 
through Capitalism to perhaps the great- 
est conceivable socialism in the world, 
because it leaves the individual the free- 


‘dom which is the pride of his existence. 


Investing in insurance is investing indi- 
rectly in innumerable industries. It 
could be possible that all the people of 
the country might become indirect in- 
vestors in all the lines of economic ac- 
tivity in which the companies are al- 
lowed to place their policy funds. It is 
apparent that the percentage of invest- 
ment through life insurance companies 
to all money invested in the country’s 
business is constantly and rapidly grow- 
ing. 

Insurance is instalment buying of a 
financial estate, but unlike similar pur- 
chasing of any other kind of property, 
the estate may be established undimin- 
ished if only part payment is made. If 
not, so much the better for the policy- 
holder, who becomes himself the bene- 
ficiary of his own thrift. It is true that, 
for some years, the payments to living 
policyholders have run larger than those 
to beneficiaries after death. Further- 
more, the policy that makes a man an 
investor in diversified industry also is a 
guarantee of safety so far as that can 
be secured by control under state laws 
as to the fields of investment for in- 
surance funds. There is no sounder way 
to build safeguarded prosperity for the 
individual, the community, the state or 
the nation. The reduction of dependency 
reduces the public charge, which makes 
the people at large also the beneficiary 
of the insured. 


Not Rainbow Chaser 


(Continued from Page 61) 


ness is dull. He will not admit busi- 
ness is dull when it isn’t that way with 
him.” 

Chambers works at high pressure for 
a time and will then take a vacation. 
Frequently, it is travel. He has visited 
many corners of the globe. Another 
hobby is baseball. For about twenty 
years he managed a _ semi-professional 
baseball club, Chambers’ Arrows, and he 
also played on the team. He caught or 
played the outfield. He is active in civic 
interests and clubs, but he does not mix 





up social and business life. His home 
is in Scarsdale, Westchester County, 
N, Y¥. 





Human Appeal 


(Continued from Page 63) 
families of seven million employes are 
protected by ten and one-half billion dol- 
lars of Group life insurance, through the 
co-operation of thirty thousand of the 
leading employers of the country, there 
can be no doubt that American business, 
both large and small, has a big heart, 
but for which it is not always given uni- 
versal credit. 

Group insurance in any organization, 
regardless of its size, serves as a stetho- 
scope which allows both employes and the 
public to hear its big, sound, healthy 
heartbeats. 
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LIKE A BOND.... 


A financial company, like a bond, is only as good as the 
promise of the institution by which it is backed. Fidelity has 
behind it the reputation of more than half a century of fair 
dealing. Live and let live has been the sound basis of mutual 
satisfaction upon which its agency contracts have been built. 


Based upon the standards of its contracts, its policies, its 
Head Office co-operation, its lead service and its other modern 
working tools, Fidelity is a good company in which to insure 
and with which to work. It is financially solid. It operates in 
thirty-nine states, including New York, on a full level net 


premium basis and has more than $425,000,000 insurance in 
force. 


Openings available for the right men. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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“Good as Gold” 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


—OF AMERICA— 


Affords exceptional opportunities in 
Pennsylvania — New Jersey — New 
York and Connecticut to the ambi- 


tious, progressive and conscientious 
man. 


| 
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““A Good Company to Represent” 
“Represent a Good Company” 





Home Office: 570,000 
JERSEY CITY People Insured 
New Jersey by Colonial Policies 








Over 123 Million Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 
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The Colonial led 42 of the 50 leaders 


for increase in Industrial Insurance in force in 1930 
































ATLANTIC LIFE 


assists producers to build business 
through its 


1. Character and Progressiveness. 


2. Full Line of Policy Contracts—partici- 
pating and non-participating. 


3. Prospect Bureau. 








4. Circulating Library—including all books 
recommended for C. L. U. examinations. 


Literature, Calendars, Blotters. 


Inspiration from Membership in Four 
Producers Clubs and Attendance at an 
Outstanding Annual Convention—this 
year at Hotel Royal York, Toronto. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK, President 








Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


























1887 1931 


For forty-four years 
an exponent of good 
clean underwriting. 





Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Nebraska 

LINCOLN 

H. S. Wilson, President 


NEBRASKA 
F. M. Sanders, Secretary 
A. B. Olson, Mgr. of Agencies 
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Why W. RANKIN FUREY, PITTSBURGH STAR 
Concentrates on YOUNG MEN 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


To many a young life insurance pro- 
ducer who, fresh from school, has found 
himself up against a veritable stone wall 
of resistance in trying to convince pros- 
pects older than himself that he is keen 
and astute enough to give insurance 
counsel there can be found inspiration in 
the success of W. Rankin Furey of Pitts- 
burgh, 29-year old co-general agent of 
the Berkshire Life there. Now a pro- 
ducer of million dollar calibre, Furey had 
many discouraging problems in his early 
days of selling eight years ago. Get him 
talking on those experiences and he will 
tell you how after ten months of home 
ofice training with the Berkshire he 
came to New York for a short trial pe- 
riod with unlimited confidence and ag- 
gressiveness to tackle all types and ages 
of people; how he soon found that while 
he was successful in selling college ac- 
quaintances he made only limited prog- 
ress with older men. 

Not until he made a distinct right- 
about-face in his prospecting program— 
a concentration of his attention upon 
prospects of his own age—did Furey hit 
his stride and then to the tune of 100 
sales a year or a total of more than 400 
young men, many of whom now carry 
upwards of $25,000 to $300,000 of in- 
surance with him. 

Those Early Days in Pittsburgh 

Those heart breaking days in Pitts- 
burgh as a new agent in the 50-year 
old agency of his father, William M. 
Furey, former chairman of executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, after leaving New 
York, are happily now far behind him. 
Day after day he would pound the city 
pavements, in and out of offices, armed 
with letters of introduction. Many of 
the substantial business men upon whom 
he called were “too busy” on his first 
visit, and in a great hurry to end the 
interview on his second and subsequent 
Visits. 

Occasionally Furey would sell a small 
policy to a man capable of buying $50,000 
or $100,000 of insurance. Then he would 
learn that an older agent, better ac- 
quainted with the client, had followed 
him up by delivering the needed $50,000 
within a month or two after Furey’s 
visit. It became evident to him that 
the older men were “giving” him a lit- 
tle business to help him get started al- 
though Furey had not solicited them on 
that basis. He was amazed to note that 
agents with years of experience so sel- 
dom called on their policyholders after 
the initial sale had been made. Often- 
times, he observed, insurance was pur- 
chased from five to ten times and from 
a different agent each time. i 

An Important Conclusion Reached 

Debating -all of these points Furey 
realized that it was imperative for him 
to take stock of the situation. One im- 
Portant conclusion reached was that he 
Could sell life insurance to men of about 
his own age and standing in life. Such 
being the case he decided that if he were 
to be happy and successful in the busi- 
ness he would need a large clientele of 
such men who would place confidence in 
im as their insurance advisor. Further- 
more, they would have to be approached, 
sold and serviced very carefully. 

As Furey expresses it: “It was not 
much of a trick to discover that for prob- 
ably each agent there is a certain class 


of business in which he can work to the 
best advantage and most happily. It was 
evident to me that the older men of im- 
portance were enough impressed by my 
solicitation to give me a helping hand 
but balked at turning over their really 
vital problems to me.” ‘ 

It didn’t take Furey long to set his 
new program in action. He noted that 
his best business had been written on 
the lives of young college graduates, 
many single and some married, whose 
fathers like his own had made a success 











W. RANKIN FUREY 


in life. He had taken honest pride in 
writing such cases. He figured wisely 
that these young clients of his would 
without doubt follow in their fathers’ 
footsteps and assume leadership in many 
of the varied business activities of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Thrill of His First 100 Sales 

Quickly but with painstaking care he 
culled a list of 100 prospects from a 
much larger group including a number 
of young men in the desired classifica- 
tion who were already his clients. Most 
of them earned small salaries in their 
first few years out of college and could 
purchase only small amounts of insur- 
ance. It was therefore necessary for 
Furey to count these men not only on 
the average sized policy secured but on 
their future need for more insurance. 

Sooner than he had expected he closed 
his first group of 100 cases, noting that 
he was frequently the first to give them 
a grasp of life insurance. Elated that 
his program was working so well he 
started on a second group of 100—and 
sold them. Then 300 with the same sat- 
isfying results. Finally he set his goal 
at 500. His average policy in the first 
group was for about $3,500 which, he 
figured, would increase as the earning 
capacity of his clients became greater. 
Today his average sale is in excess of 
$10,000. 

His Slant on Servicing 

That he has not yet reached the goal 
of 500 sales, Furey told the writer, is 
due principally to two reasons: First, 
he became a general agent of the Berk- 


shire last November in partnership with 
his father and necessarily must give the 
proper attention to managerial duties; 
second, he finds that with 425 policy- 
holders on his list he must devote a 
large portion of his time to servicing 
their contracts and seeing that they get 
further coverage when needed. He is 
obtaining 75% of his present business 
from these men. 

To illustrate how thoroughly his cli- 
ents have been sold on the wisdom of 
keeping insurance in force, Furey told 
The Eastern Underwriter that not long 
ago he ran across an old list, made up 
of a picked group of 212 young men on 
whose lives the insurance in force was 
about $3,000,000. The policies represent- 
ed on this list average about four years 
old. It is significant that only three of 
the 212 men have lapsed their policies 
to the total face value of $20,000, and 
they found this step necessary only be- 
cause they were without funds and could 
not get credit. 


During the first six months of this 
year Furey has not had a single lapsed 
or surrendered policy or, for that mat- 
ter, any death claims. He asserts that 
lapses, surrenders and deaths among his 
425 clients have been negligible. 


Champions Small-Sized Initial Policies 


Since making initial sales the fathers 
of some of his policyholders have died 
and left them in control of medium and 
large sized businesses and estates. Thus 
has their need for Furey’s advice been 


enhanced. And many of those who start-. 


ed out with $5,000 of protection now car- 
ry as much as $50,000 and $100,000 and 
in some cases as high as $300,000. But 
the fact that there are a good number 
of large holders of insurance on his list 
has decidedly not turned Furey’s head, 
made him greedy for only risks above 
the $20,000 mark. 

He takes the point of view that the 
initial policy of $5,000 or less should be 
welcomed because he has found that it 
is the rile rather than the exception that 
the second policy will be for $10,000 and 
the third will bring the client’s cover- 
age up to $25,000 at least. 

It was directly on this point that Furey 
had considerable to say at the Million 
Dollar Round Table meeting in Toronto 
a year ago. The occasion was this: A 
number. of the older, experienced, big 
producers had been on their feet strong- 
ly advocating that the underwriters con- 
centrate almost exclusively on writing 
large amounts. Their advice was to 
“leave the little fellows alone,” and “go 
after big game.” 


Rankin Furey arose and with quiet 
conviction said that he did not believe 
this plan to be a wise one for younger 
agents to follow. He pointed out that 
necessarily they have many friends and 
acquaintances of their own age whose 
needs they should serve. And many of 
these may not be in a position at the 
moment to load up heavily on insurance. 
At the same time they may be in the 
market for substantial coverage at a later 
date. 

Furey had close attention as he gave 
out his opinion that it would be fatal 
for younger agents to disregard small 
policies. Few indeed, he emphasized, are 
the young producers who can go out 


_Nor would I recommend that 


and write many large policies on older 
men. 

Speaking at length on the purpose of 
the modern life underwriter who wishes 
to command respect, Furey did not hes- 
itate to match his views against those 
of such leaders as Clinton Davison and 
Theodore M. Riehle. He hammered home 
that every effort should be made to in- 
sure as many lives as possible. In that 
way life underwriters are helping life 
insurance to accomplish its fundamental 
purpose—protection of dependents. 

So well did he phrase what other 
young million dollar producers at the 
meeting wanted to say that many of 
them were on their feet seconding his 
statements. They agreed that both qual- 
ity and quantity of prospects must be 


-taken into consideration. 


Won’t Sell Outside of Business Hours 

Although Furey passes up no oppor- 
tunities to give service to his clients he 
has made it a hard and fast rule that he 
will not combine business with social 
contacts. This doesn’t mean that he does 
not solicit friends. But he has many 
times refused to discuss life insurance 
except during business hours or by spe- 
cial appointment. He says on _ this 
point: 

“T believe that contacts are made in 
social hours and that business at such 
times, particularly for the life insurance 
salesman, must be assiduously avoided. 
a young 
man starting in the business make a 
practice of getting his customers through 
social channels.” 

In the eight years he has been selling 
Furey’s production has jumped from 
$350,000 annually to $1,100,000 which was 
the paid-for volume in his last year of 
exclusively personal production. He 
holds the C.L.U. degree: is a Prince- 
ton graduate, class of 1922. In the life 
insurance atmosphere ever since he can 
remember, he is stimulated by the feel- 
ing of accomplishment which a properly 
sold contract of life insurance gives to 
the underwriter. It would be difficult 
if not impossible to remove him from 
the business which he has made his 
career. 

In addition to his own work he takes 
considerable interest in the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association, being 
chairman of ‘its membership committee 
this year for a second term. He has 
been largely responsible for the associa- 
tion’s rapid growth to 1,000 members 
during the past year. Outside of busi- 
ness his hobbies include what one would 
naturally expect of the young married 
college graduate. He likes to play 
bridge, golf and poker, enjoys theatre” 
going, belongs to three or four clubs, 
and takes an interest in civic activities. 
feeling that a life insurance man should 
take an active part in what is going on 
in his city or town in order to be well 
known. He has laid down for himself 
the hard and fast rule that bills be paid 
promptly, and that in all ways his per- 
sonal life be governed carefully with the 
view to appearing and actually being 
prosperous and successful. 

Depression No Hindrance to Him 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
give his views on selling in a depres- 
sion year Furey holds the opinion that 
the 1931 problem is exactly the same as 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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How San Francisco Women Sell 


(Continued from Page 55) 


able information possible about her 
prospect; his financial set-up; home life; 
present insurance and the “gaps” which 
she plans to complete. She never uses 
a subterfuge to obtain an interview. 
Some of her practices are: 
Eat, sleep, dream and think life in- 
surance 
Listen to conversations for they 
often contain information regard- 
ing people which may reveal some 
need. for life insurance 
Like and enjoy your work. Enjoy 
meeting, mixing and talking with 
other people 
Work, mentally and physically. Make 
ten calls a day on picked prospects. 


Managed Publishing Concern 


Another who promises to make a real 
mark in the life underwriting world is 
Miss Bruce M. Ashton of the Connecti- 
cut General. Her foundation was experi- 
ence in an educational book publishing 
and sales company. For some time she 
was manager for this organization. 


Miss Ashton adopted the Connecticut 
General’s standardized sales talk and ap- 
proach. So well has she instilled this 
into her consciousness that she can now 
adapt its principles to almost any situa- 
tion that may arise while out in the field. 
She solicits mostly among women, 
whose buying habits she has had ample 
opportunity to understand. She mixes 
among the people of San Francisco as 
much as possible and is a member of 
several clubs, both women and “mixed.” 
When she started in the business of life 
insurance she started “cold”—completely 
refraining from soliciting or even calling 
upon a friend or an acquaintance. Most 
of her policies are written on the “life 
retirement” plan. 

All company managers and general 
agents of San Francisco having women 
agents express one thought practically 
unanimously—and that is that the busi- 
ness of the women agents stays on the 
books with greater persistency than 
much of that placed there by the mem- 
bers of the so-called “stronger sex.” 





Life Insurance And The Courts 


(Continued from Page 19) 


firmly embedded in this phase of our 
jurisprudence. 


The Incontestable Clause 


I had intended to make more extended 
reference to the Chase National Bank 
case, mere mention of which has been 
made, but as this article is already ap- 
proaching what ought to be considered 
reasonable limits | shall be contented 
with the foregoing comment on Cohen 
vs. Samuels and close with some reflec- 
tions on the curious way in which the 
courts have upheld the validity of the 
incontestable clause as against the time 
honored principle in equity that fraud 
vitiates every contract. . 

Whether it would be equivalent to 
opening a Pandora box to have the in- 
contestable provision in life insurance 
policies overturned, I am unable to de- 
termine. There is much to be said on 
both sides of such a question. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that on strict equit- 
able principles the incontestable provi- 
sion should not be upheld where fraud 
is practiced. In fact, the courts have 
held that a policy made incontestable 
from date would be against public pol- 
icy as opening the door to an unusual 
opportunity for fraud. But they have 
also said that a policy made incontestable 
one or two years from date is a different 
situation for the reason that the insur- 
ance company in such a case has ample 
time in which to ascertain whether or not 
the contract was entered into in good 
faith by the insured. While this reason- 
ing satisfied the courts which used it 
and greatly increased the safety of the 
insurance from the insured’s viewpoint, 
as a matter of fact it is entirely with- 
out basis in the necessary conduct of 
life insurance. The company does not 
have a sufficiently complete opportunity 
to ascertain all the facts in many in- 
stances until the death of the insured. 
The submission of the claim papers may 
disclose fraud by the applicant in his 
responses to the questions put by the 
medical examiner, when there is one, and 
by his answers to the questions in the 
application when there is none. Of ne- 
cessity, the answers in the application 
and the responses to the medical exam- 
iner are nothing more than partial dis- 
closures by an applicant if he so elects. 
There may be facts in his history or 
something in his physical condition which 
is subjective and not outwardly appar- 
ent which he may conceal if he chooses. 
Such matters could not be ascertained 
except at a prohibitive cost during the 


lifetime of the insured but they are ob- 
tainable from clues provided in the claim 
papers presented at death, giving a start- 
ing point for an investigation into the 
medical history and physical condition 
of the insured. 


Insurance Contract Is Sensitive to 


Fraud 


The true principle is that an insur- 
ance contract being one uberrima fides 
is particularly sensitive to fraud. This is 
especially true in a contract of life in- 
surance which can run indefinitely if the 
insured so chooses, as there is no pro- 
vision in such a contract for cancelation, 


such as is commonly found in fire in-, 


surance or in casualty and marine insur- 
ance. It should not cause any great 
surprise if, sooner or later, some lawyer 
of extraordinary ability and clearness of 
thought should get the ear of the court 
more or less upon the line here sug- 
gested. 

This brings me to the final insistence 
that most of the bad insurance law on 
the books usually results from the lack 
of acquaintance of the courts and of the 
lawyers practicing before them with the 
technical nature of life insurance and 
moves me to repeat the remark of the 
Syracuse lawyer already set forth: 

“The difficulty of these questions 
springs inevitably from the unique na- 
ture of life insurance. Throughout the 
evolution of the law of insurance dif- 
ficulties have been encountered in at- 
tempting to fit the law of this field, 
which is distinctly sui generis, into the 
general pattern of jurisprudence.” 





The First $100 a Month 


The first $100 a month of a retired 
man’s income is by far the most im- 
portant to him. It is that which pro- 
vides him with the necessities of life; 
that assures him a place to live, enough 
to eat and wear, and makes it unneces- 
sary for him to ask others for the money 
he needs to buy his tobacco. That .first 
$100 a month not only assures him the 
material necessities of life; but more im- 
portant still, it insures his self-respect. 
It assures him that he is not a drag 
on anybody. Makes him a_ welcome 


guest instead of a burdensome boarder 
in the homes of his children and gives 
him that comfortable feeling of confi- 
dence that comes from knowing that he 
will be able to pay his own way to the 
very end of his life, says the Travelers. 
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Home Office Building 


COMPLETE, MODERN 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


including 
Policies all ages, 1 day to 70 years 


Both Participating and Non-Participating 


Non-medical and Sub-standard 
Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance 
Disability and Double Indemnity 


Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits 


Special Monthly Sight Draft Premium Payment Plan 


Sales Planning Department 


Producers’ Clubs | 


Write for a copy of “Field Features” 
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James A. McVoy, President 


Central States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 
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A. DEPRESSION 


By Margaret Divver, Boston 


Six years ago she sat competently be- 
hind a tea table, this woman who now 
joins that distinguished company of life 
insurance people who are entitled to a 
chair at the Million Dollar Round Table. 
For Martha Boott of Boston, whose pro- 
duction for 1930 totaled more than 
$1,000,000—nearly $1,250,000 to be ex- 
act—wrote in the space for such desig- 
nations on her application blank to the 
Paul F. Clark Home Office Agency of 
the John Hancock Mutual in 1925, 
“housewife.” 

The title was as direct, as unaffected 
as Martha Boott herself. There is no 
subtlety in her. She talks fast and 
straight, with no attempt at impressing 
her interviewer. 

Her Estate Disappeared in Five Years 

“It was natural I should choose life 
insurance,” said Martha Boott when 
asked how she happened to enter the 


field. “I married a man of considerable 
means with an estate which had been 
held in trust for him. It took about 


five years for that estate to disappear 
He took some life insurance the first 
year of our married life and I thought 
he was crazy. We didn’t need it. I 
couldn’t imagine that we ever would. 
Now the only thing left of that esta‘e 
is the money we had saved through life 
insurance.” 

In 1925 that was all Mrs. Martha Boott 
knew about life insurance—the lesson it 
had taught her. A popular young ma- 
tron, with two grown up children, her 
husband’s business suffering from the 
aftermath of the war, which did things 
to so many formerly thriving businesses, 
she looked for an outlet for the ener- 
gies of which her household consumed 
such a small part. 

“I had to choose either life insurance 
or bonds and stocks,” she said. “My hus- 
band was proud with all the pride of an 
old New England family. It would have 
shocked him to see his wife standing be- 
hind a counter or punching a time clock. 
Frankly he didn’t like the idea of my 
going to work at all, so we made an 
agreement that I was to try life insur- 
ance for a year and if I didn’t succeed 
I would quit.” 

She smiled and shrugged, as though 
to dismiss the details of that first year. 
I didn’t quit. Tht first year I wrote 
$250,000 and I was crazy about my job.” 

Paid To Be Foolish 


How did she write nearlv $1,250,000 
uring a depression year? She answers 
that question almost apologetically. 

Tust because I was fool enough not 
to know there was a depression.” 

Martha Boott has some strong views 
on that subiect. She honestly believes 
that we'd all suffer less from the de- 
Pression if we didn’t know it existed. 

T didn't even consider it last sum- 
mer, she said. “I knew a lot of peo- 
ple needed insurance and IT went ont and 
sold them. Just the other day I met 
a man who shook his head and remarked, 

eres the little woman who sold me 
a quarter million of business insurance 
se summer. If anyone had told me be- 
forehand that I would take that amount 
in such a bad year, T wouldn't have he- 
lieved them?” 

Sold Lots of Business Insurance 

About half of the more than a million 
she wrote last year was business insur- 


ance. She says she has no methods that 
she can explain. She knows what the 
particular business man she is trying to 
sell needs and tells him so, directly. 
There aren’t any tricks. She doesn’t be- 
lieve in tricky approaches. She believes 
in selling only insurance which she 
She is 


knows will stay on the books. 
troubled little by lapses. 

She believes that everybody needs to 
be approached differently, but she never 
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MRS. MARTHA H. BOOTT 


finds it particularly difficult to get men 
to listen to her story. 


“Hard Boiled” Business Men Not 
Always “Hard Boiled” 


I caught her in her office when she had 
just returned from a prospect whom she 
had been warned was “hard boiled,” im- 
possible to see, much less interview. 
“You won’t get to first base,” they told 
her. She went to his office, was met by 
a secretary who asked what her business 
was, to which she replied, “Purely a 
business matter, but in which I know 
Mr. —— will be interested.” 

“Well, I waited fifteen minutes.” she 
said, “with no assurance that I would 
be seen at all. But I finally got in and 
met a very charming gentleman who 
listened to my story and became so 
frankly interested that I almost hoped 
he would interrupt so I could catch my 
breath. But he didn’t and I left him 
after an hour with a proposition which 
I know appeals to him. That’s just one 
picture of what the ‘hard boiled busi- 
ness man’ usually turns out to be. You 
don’t need any method of approach. Peo- 
ple are awfully approachable, when you 
finally meet them.” 

She thinks sales resistance is mostly 
an idea and that there is not so much 
to it to overcome as some salesmen with 
“smart aleck” approaches assume. 


Facing a Board of Directors 


Big cases, she admits, give her a thrill. 
Last October she faced a board of di- 
rectors in New York alone and emerged 
from the conference room with the first 
premium on a line of $425,000. She knew 
nothing could stop her after that. It 
gave her the confidence that she could 


SHE DIDNT KNOW THERE WAS 


‘T Was Just Fool Enough not to Know 
There Was A Depression,” Says Martha 
Boott of Boston, Who Wrote Million 
Last Year 


stand on her own feet thereafter. “I 
wouldn’t have another agent with me 
now,” she states emphatically. 


Thrill in Small Policies, Too 


But big lines (which are thrilling par- 
ticularly because of the size of the com- 
mission) haven’t taken any of the kick 
out of the small policies, which she still 
enjoys writing. 

“Just this morning,” she told me, “I 
received a telephone call from a young 
girl who had once taken a small policy 
from me. She was desperate. There had 
been illness and financial trouble in her 
family and she needed $100 badly to take 
a much needed vacation. She had been 
thoroughly sold on her life insurance and 
didn’t want to let it lapse. Was there 
anything I could do? I looked up her 
policy, remembering that I had succeed- 
ed when I sold her in gettino her to 
let the dividends accumulate. There 
were a hundred dollars’ worth of them, 
which were hers without borrowing on 
or surrendering her life insurance. I got 
a big thrill in being able to help that 
girl—just as big a thrill as I do in land- 
ing a big case of business insurance. It 
is most gratifying and satisfying to be 
in a business which means so much to 
human happiness.” 


Reaction of First Days in Office 


There were discouragements at first in 
Mrs. Boott’s insurance career. There 
was an obvious reaction in the agency 
to “just another married woman.” She 
felt it and it stimulated her to work 
harder. It was expected that a married 
woman wouldn’t take the work seriously, 
that her domestic duties and worries 
would crowd her. And then, she was to- 
tally unequipped for business. She was 
educated abroad in fashionable finishing 
schools, where she received much train- 
ing in languages and cultural subjects 
and never heard the word “business.” 
“T couldn’t,” she protested, “add a col- 
umn of figures. I never could balance 
my household account and make it come 
out right.” 

It seemed almost that she had every 
possible handicap, if you reckoned with- 
out her most important qualifications. 
She knew what she wanted and she has 
a personality which is instantly appeal- 
ing. 

Being a Married Woman Has Been 

an Asset 

Mrs. Boott feels that being a married 
woman has helped, rather than hindered 
her success and those who at first re- 
garded her as “just another married 
woman” willingly agree with her today. 
She thinks that no incentive could be 
given a woman stronger than the urge to 
do for her children what she has been 
able, through life insurance selling, to 
make possible for her own. 

She moved in a wide social circle pre- 
vious to entering business. Naturally, 
one would suppose that she must have 
received her start among her friends. 
She didn’t. That’s another thing Martha 
Boott feels very strongly about. She 
doesn’t believe in canvassing her friends. 

“When an agent’s reputation is estab- 
lished,” she believes, “her friends nat- 
urally come to her when thev want life 
insurance. I didn’t start in on my 
friends. If you can sell the public, you 
can sell your friends. The public is the 
test of the real salesman. It strains 
friendship too taut to trade on it in that 


way. It’s better to wait until you have 
shown what you can do. It comes a lit- 
tle bit later, but it comes better and 
stronger.” 

She looks a bit helpless when you ask 
how she finds prospects. She doesn’t 
know. “I can’t get around fast enough,” 
she says, “to see all the people I want 
to see.” 


One Case Leads to Another 


One case leads to another, indirectly 
of course, for Martha Boott with an in- 
born sensitiveness hesitates to ask one 
client to refer her to another. Often 
they do, but not at her request. She 
is a woman with absolutely no nerve, or 
what we usually mean by that popular 
term. But she has all the confidence in 
the world in what she is selling and no 
diffidence about presenting it. 

“You never have to apologize for life 
insurance,” she asserts. “I’ve realized 
that more within the last year or two 
than ever. Nice young men who came 
in here and sold me stocks and bonds 
a few years ago, don’t like to meet me 
on the street and certainly do not come 
up to see me. I can face anybody I sold 
'ife insurance to and face them proudly. 
Most of them are grateful to me for the 
only investment they have which is still 
at. par.” 

There’s a humanness about Martha 
Boott which fits her especially for cer- 
tain phases of life insurance selling. She 
is too direct, has too much sense of hu- 
mor, to talk about “the woman’s view- 
point,” but she does believe that she 
often sees the human side of life in- 
surance, which a man might overlook. 


Tactful Handling of Case 


She illustrates her point with a very 
interesting story of a case of a man who 
had protected his wife, a woman who 
had two children by a former marriage, 
with a lavish life insurance estate, but 
had made no provision for the children. 
It just hadn’t occurred to him. Mrs. 
Boott interviewed the bride who admit- 
ted she would be happier if her children 
were cared for, but it was something 
which she clearly could not suggest. Here 
was a dilemma where a woman with Mrs. 
Boott’s charm and her innate tact and 
understanding, was needed. Her expert 
handling of the case resulted in sizable 
policies with the children as beneficiaries. 
So delicately did she handle the case that 
neither the man nor his wife was forced 
to even discuss it with each other. Mrs. 
Boott even conveyed the woman’s appre- 
ciation of the marvelous thing her hus- 
band had done for the children. 

Of course, Mrs. Boott says that it is 
because she is a woman that she can 
handle situations like this more success- 
fully. But that is only part of the story, 
Every woman would not know how to 
do it. Mrs. Boott is no ordinary woman. 
She is unusual in her sensitiveness, her 
humanness and her ability to project her- 
self into the circumstances of another. 
There’s a sympathy in her makeup which 
will always assure her success with the 
cases which need to be handled with 
delicacy and finesse. 

Retire? “Not until they make me,” she 
asserts. She gets too genuine a thrill 
out of her work to even think of drop- 
ping it some day. Not for at least ten 
years, she says, will she even want to 
think of quitting. She knows she has 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Berkshire - Five Year - Programme 


The Company’s Latest ay PLAN Towards Agency Development 





INCREASED PERSONNEL is Fast Resulting and 
Means INCREASED BENEFITS to All Agents and Policyholders 


- SUPPLEMENTED BY  =- 
Practical Sales Preparations Course 


LEADING RETIREMENT INCOME—AGES 50-55-60-65-70 


POLICIES 12% GUARANTEED INCOME (FAMILY INCOME POLICY) 
THAT PREFERRED RISK LIFE POLICY 


WHOLE LIFE PAYABLE AT AGE 85 
SELL FULL DISABILITY and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES 


BERKSHIRE CONTRACTS FEATURES EXTREMELY LIBERAL 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD FRED. H. RHODES, President MASSACHUSETTS 
































AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve Indianapolis 


Established 1899 
Herbert M. Woollen, President 
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Sales Talks Based On 


Investment Angle 


By John J. Gordon 
General Agent, Home Life, N. Y. City 


In spite of the turbulent times through 
which we have been passing there are 
many people making sufficient money to 
be interested in investments, but their 
problem is to find a satisfactory means. 
They are looking for safety of principal 
primarily. Hectic days of the bull mar- 
ket have passed, leaving us all back to 
earth, A great many people have seen 
their accumulations of years wiped out 
with the downward crash of values. High 
grade bond-holders likewise suffered. 
Many who had retired find incomes so 
impaired as to necessitate their becom- 
ing active again. Our largest banks have 
had such a rush of savings depositors 
that many have had to limit the amount 
they will accept from an individual de- 
positor. One bank has publicly stated 
that it will not receive a single deposit 
of over $1,000 and total deposits from 
any individual of over $7,500. The in- 
terest rate in most commercial banks 
has been reduced to 2% on savings. 


Time for Life Insurance Appeal 


If life insurance ever had an oppor- 
tunity to appeal to the investor the time 
has arrived. During the past several 
years how often we have heard a man 
say, while we were consummating a 
sale? “Of course, I realize life insurance 
offers no investment advantage.” As ex- 
perienced insurance men we were con- 
scious when the application was signed 
that he was making one of the finest 
investments he will ever have the op- 
portunity of making. 

When the average man contemplates 
an investment I think he looks for safety, 
guaranteed return of his investment, in- 
terest and diversification. Where better 
can these elements be obtained than 
through the medium of life insurance? 
Life insurance companies have sensed 
the demand. Most of them have recent- 
ly brought out attractive deferred an- 
nuities. One leading company in a re- 
cent month received $5,000,000 from this 
one source. 

It has always been possible to stress 
the investment aspect by the use of our 
old friend, the Ordinary Life Policy, as- 
suming of course it was on the partici- 
pating form. For the non-participating 
salesman a long term endowment served 
the purpose. However, the majority of 
life insurance salesmen found so much 
to talk about concerning the protection 
aspect that they neglected to emphasize 
Investment angles. Consequently, the 
public has been inclined to consider life 
Insurance merely as something it had to 
pay for all of its life; the benefits ac- 
cruing to the family. 


Bonds 


In making an investmest it is usually 
Customary for the average man to seek 


the c xinsel of his banker or some other 
Investnent man. If the appeal is to his 
bond house he is usually shown a list of 
bonds and several issues are recom- 
mended. One or more is chosen, a check 
draw: for the purchase price, and the 
transaction is completed. I wonder what. 
Mr. Average Investor would think if the 
next time he had surplus funds for the 
Purpose of investment his financial ad- 
“od would say something like the fol- 
Owing: 


“Mr. Fox, this morning I have a bond 
to offer you that is different than any 
bond you have considered before. The 
amount of the bond is $10,000. We are 
willing to sell it to you on a long time 
instalment basis, with positive guaran- 
tee as to its maturity value. The first 
Payment is 2.83%, or $283.80 to be exact. 
Ve will immediately set the bond aside 





for you, not asking you to make another 
payment for twelve months. When you 
have paid in approximately 88% of the 
face of the bond it will be given to you 
outright. Up to date this bond doesn’t 
differ from others you have purchased 
from us, but here are some provisions 
that are most unusual: 

“First, if by any chance you are taken 
out of the picture at any time after 
making the first payment, this bond 
will be turned over to your wife imme- 
diately. We will not ask her to pay any 
Second, 


remaining unpaid instalments. 





JOHN J. GORDON 


if by any chance you should become to- 
tally disabled, and apparently perma- 
nently so, prior to Age 60, this company 
will keep up your instalment payments 
for you, and on the first of each month 
will send you a check for $100. No lien 
will be placed against the face of the 
bond as a result of any such payments 
made to you or instalments paid by us. 
Third, if when your time arrives to take 
the long journey it should come about 
as a result of an accident this company 
will not only turn over the bond to your 
wife, but give her $10,000 in addition.” 

Now, Mr. Investor would perhaps sur- 
mise a dark skinned chap in the cord- 
wood. And there is. For in order for 
him to obtain one of these remarkable 
bonds he must pass a Satisfactory ex- 
amination and that is why you want 
your doctor to see him. 

(This presentation is based on an Or- 
dinary Life policy, containing disability 
and accidental death benefits, and as- 
suming the accumulation of dividends. 
With the usual explanation of the scale 
of dividends being maintained as well as 
the interest rate.) 


Another Presentation 


Another means of presenting life in- 
surance as an investment, but naturally 
to one with whom you have more than 
a casual acquaintance, is as follows: 

“Mr. Smith, the mayor of my town 
made me an extremely interesting prop- 
osition the other evening. It seems the 


town has a lot on its hands, worth $10,- 
000. Because of some queer quirk in the 
deed it cannot dispose of the lot at this 


time. The town is realizing no taxes on 
the property and the mayor said if | 
would agree to pay the taxes, guaran- 
teed to be $283.80 per year, it would 
make a contract to turn the lot over free 
from all encumbrance to my wife upon 
my death. In the event I live to pay in 
88% of the face of the property the 
town will turn it over to me free from 
future taxes. While making these tax 
payments should I become disabled the 
municipality agrees to make the pay- 
ments for me and on the first of each 
month will send me a check for $100. 
If my death occurs accidentally it will 
not only turn the property over to my 
wife, but will give her $10,000 in cash 
besides.” 

If you tell the story sincerely. your 
prospect will probably wonder why you 
didn’t jump at the offer. You will then 
explain the only requirement essential 


for him to obtain a similar offer is to 
answer your doctor’s questions satisfac- 
torily. In presenting the story there is 
no attempt at subterfuge, but merely an 
effort to present the investment angle 
of life insurance in terms readily under- 
standable and not in the old time worn, 
drab, uninteresting terms of premiums, 
dividends, cash values and endowment 
maturity. 

Your personal income contracts offer 
even more attractive returns upon which 
to base an interesting investment story. 

A Significant Over-Subscription 

Recently, the United States Treasury 
offered $800,000,000 of 3%% Treasury 
bonds. The offer was over-subscribed 
seven and a half times. There is money 
in this country. The insurance sales- 
man has what the public wants, only the 
public doesn’t know it. It is your job 
to spread the information. 





Effect of Family Income 
(Continued from Page 100) 


the grocer, the clothier, the doctor and 
the many others who make their living 
off fathers of growing families. As a 
consequence the young father is likely 
to say “It’s out of the question for me 
to assure my family enough to live on 
until the children are grown up. It’s 
no use even trying.” And he satisfies 
himself with enough life insurance to 
pay his funeral expenses and to provide 
his family with enough to live on while 
they are trying to decide how to meet 
the new conditions which they are called 
upon to face. 

Ten thousand life insurance under the 
Family Income plan costs only a moder- 
ate amount and has the advantage of pro- 
viding $10,000 in cash at the end of the 
income period. With this plan available 
the cost of assuring his family $100 a 
month until the children are grown up 
is no longer prohibitive. As a conse- 
quence, I believe that many men who 
could not afford to buy life insurance 
on an income-replacement basis under 
the old plans will become prospects for 
$5,000. and $10,000 policies under the 
Family Income plan. 


Trust Agreement 


Certain companies are offering the 
Family Income plan as a trust agreement 
which can be attached to many differ- 
ent forms of policies. This plan should 
do much to increase the popularity of 
the retirement income policies, and other 
investment contracts. It removes one of 
the biggest objections to such forms. 
That objection is: “My family needs 
more life insurance protection than I 
can afford to buy on these higher priced 
forms.” 

Take my own case, for example, as 
an illustration of this. I’m thirty-five 
years old, married and am the father of 
two children. I have always liked the 
kind of policy that will pay me $100 a 
month starting at 60 or 65 for every 
$10,000 it would pay my family in case 
of my death before 65. But my family 
would need at least $200 a month in 
event of my death, unless they were to 
make a very radical change in their 
living. And $200 a month on the “20 
year certain” plan would require at least 
$32,000 life insurance. And even $32,000 
life insurance costs quite a bit of money. 
As a result, I’ve had to choose between 
my family and myself. I’ve had to de- 


cide which was most important: to buy 
enough insurance to assure my family 
a comfortable income in case of my death 
on forms which did not make much pro- 
vision for my own old age; or to pick 
forms which would make more liberal 
provision for me after 35, but at the ex- 
pense of immediate insurance protection 
for the family. I’ve decided in favor of 
the family. 
Within Easy Reach 

_ But now that the Family Income plan 
is available in the form of a trust agree- 
ment, I wouldn’t have to make that 
choice. $20,000 Retirement Income 65 
with Family Income Trust Agreement 
would be within my reach. In event of 
my death it would assure $200 a month 
until my three year old daughter is 
twenty-three; $20,000 in cash at the end 
of that time, or if I live until 65, $200 
a month for me, starting in my sixty-fifth 
year and lasting as long as [ live. If I 
were starting my life insurance plan to- 
day, this is the plan I would adopt. As 
far as I can see it offers as much im- 
mediate income protection for my fam- 
ily as the same premium would buy on 
the lowest. premium forms paid on the 
twenty year certain basis, plus the as- 
surance of a comfortable income after 
65 which these forms cannot provide. 
I’m not saying that $20,000 under the 
Family Income plan is the equivalent of 
$32,000 under the 20 year certain plan. 
It isn’t. The latter assures my family 
$48,000, no matter when I die. The for- 
mer may pay my family only $20,000 if 
my death occurs after twenty years and 
before I reach 65. But $20,000 of invest- 
ment insurance under the Family Income 
plan will serve my individual purposes 
just as well as $32,000 under the other 
plan. Much better, as a matter of fact, 
if the $20,000 on the Family Income plan 
is written on a form assuring me $200 
a month after 65, while the cash value 
of the $32,000 would provide only half 
that amount. 

Henry Ford opened up the big market 
for automobiles by bringing the price of 
his car within the reach of the big mass 
of buyers. Quite possibly years from 
now we will look back on the develop- 
ment of the Family Income plan as the 
means which opened up the big market 
for monthly income life insurance by 
bringing its cost within the reach of the» 
big mass of potential buyers. 





No Depression— Martha Boott 


(Continued from Page 111) 


ten years of intensive selling ahead of 
her and she looks forward to it with 
great zest. 

She wasn’t as sure of herself in the 
beginning as she is now, and she has 
more natural assurance and poise than 
any woman I have ever met. It comes 
easier all the time, she says. She has 
learned from experience how to cut cor- 


ners, so that it doesn’t take so much 
time to close a case as it used to. 
Easier to Sell Insurance to Women 
As you talk to her, you realize that 
she started out in life insurance with all 
the qualifications which have made her 
successful. Whatever she may protect, 
it is based on her genuineness, her like- 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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THE FAMILY INCOME 


By Albert G. Borden 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The article on this page consists of ex- 
tracts from a book by Albert G. Borden, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, bearing the title, “The 
Investment Trust Service of Life Insur- 
ance” It is reproduced through the 
courtesy of F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York, publishers of the book which, by 
the way, is dedicated to William Alexan- 
der, veteran secretary of the Equitable 
Society, than whom there ts no more fa- 
mous educator. Mr. Borden is himself an 
educator of top rank. He is in charge of 
the education of agents of the Society 
and for some years ran the Equitable 
Home Office School. Also, in past years 
he paid for a large volume of insurance. 

A lawyer familiar with estates once re- 
marked to me, that in respect to the de- 
lays that enter into the handling of an 
estate, he never knew whom he was most 
sorry for, the executors or the legatees. 

When a man uses life insurance as the 
medium for transmitting an estate to his 
family, he enters into a definite enforc- 
ible legal contract with the life insurance 
company by which he can dictate the 
terms and conditions under which the 
money is to be paid to those he wishes 
to receive it. In a sense he acts as ad- 
ministrator of his own estate, for the na- 
ture of the contract is such that without 
any intermediary his family will receive 
the patrimony he has left for them; and 
just as he planned it. 


A $50,000 Legacy 


Suppose sometime while you were 
away on an extended trip your wife 
should receive from a relative, a well- 
known financier, a legacy of say $50,000, 
and we will suppose that the executors 
were directed to turn over the legacy in 
certain A No. 1 securities that he had 
carefully selected for her. Would you 
think well of your wife’s immediately 
selling these securities and proceeding 
to invest the money all over again? If 
she did you would feel even worse, 
wouldn’t you, if her relative had so ar- 
ranged that his estate was to guarantee 
the securities he had bought for her 
against loss? And if furthermore he had 
guaranteed that the income should never 
fall below a certain figure? 

Yet, that in substance is exactly what 
happens when, a man having died, the 
widow converts a life insurance policy 
into cash and receives a check from the 
company instead of the Participation 
Certificate the life insurance companv is 
Prepared to give her. For the Partici- 
pation Certificate would mean a share in 
splendid investments made by men of 
Unusual ability as financiers, and with a 
definite guarantee against loss, for which 
all the assets of the insurance company 
are pledged. 


The Significance 


Do you see the significance of this? In 
Practically every life insurance company 
Investments are made only through the 
finance committee of the board, and the 
men who make up this committee are 
naturally chosen because of their knowl- 
edge of finance. In utilizing this serv- 
ice, therefore, these successful men in 
effect will look after your wife’s finances, 
With the guarantee that not one cent 
of the principal will be lost, and the 
added guarantee that the income will 
never fall below a certain figure. 


Investment is really a science. More- 


over, not everybody is fitted by tempera- 
ment or occupation to handle invest- 
ments. It is so easy to confuse 
the handling of investments with the ex- 
penditure of income. Yet many men you 
talk to will say with some degree of 
charitable condescension: “My wife is 
pretty intelligent in regard to money mat- 
ters; she is very clever.” And some will 
even add in a burst of frankness, “in fact, 
she is as good as I am.”) But doesn’t 
he usually mean by this that his wife is 
very thrifty in that she can make the 
family allowance go a great way? But 
ability to spend the family income to 
advantage does not necessarily imply that 
she is a financier. She may have had 
very little training in the investment of 
money and in the care of such invest- 
ments. And if she had been so occu- 


pied with household duties that she could 
not handle the investments while he was 
living, isn’t it unreasonable to expect her 
to assume this added responsibility after 
the husband has gone? 

ae, cal 


Trust For Two Boys 


Some months ago I had the privilege 
of lunching with a prominent life insur- 
ance official and with two trust officers 
of one of the largest trust companies in 
New York. One of the trust officers told 
the story of a gentleman who walked into 
his office and told him that he desired 
to set up a substantial trust for his two 
boys. The caller was a stranger to the 
trust officer and so he talked with him 
awhile, discussing different ideas, and 
then, finding that the wife was still liv- 
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ing, the trust officer asked: 

“Then don’t you wish to comprehend 
your wife within this trust?” 

“That is not necessary,” answered the 
client. “I have amply provided for her 
already through life insurance. I have 
$400,000 that will be payable to her, and 
she will have in addition a substantial 
estate which she already owns.” 

The trust officer said, “Fine! And 
how is the insurance payable to your 
wife ?” 

“How? By check, I suppose.” 

The trust officer asked, “Is it simply 
payable to her in cash?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Does she handle your other invest- 
ments now?” 

“No. she doesn’t know anything about 
them.” 

“And yet,” said the trust officer, “you 
think it wise at such a time of all in 
her life, when she is broken down with 
sorrow and grief, to dump $400,000 in her 
lan and ask her to invest it?” 

The client turned white, and said, “My 
word, no! I never thought of it in that 
way before. I would be playing a ghastly 
trick on my wife.” 

This story was told to show what an 
intelligent client might inadyertently do, 
but I doubt if the trust officer sensed 
what impression we in the life insurance 
business received from the incident. Nat- 
urally the first thought that came to us 
was: Who was the life underwriter who 
permitted such a situation to develop, so 
that $400,000 might be left to the widow 


to invest at that time? 


W. Rankin Furey 


(Continued from Page 109) 


that in any other year: To make peo- 
ple want life insurance so badly that they 
will buy it rather than spend their money 
for something else. 

In general, Furey looks upon 1931 
as the year in which the progressive un- 
derwriter will make practical use of all 
the splendid aids available to him such’ 
as the insurance trust arrangement, the 
insurance premium savings plan, and 
every other up-to-date device to make 
sales. In this category he does not in- 
clude introductory sales letters believing 
that nothing can supplant the personal 
call. 

With determination and the confidence 
he has always had in himself Furey is 
thus making his way in a difficult busi- 
ness period, acquiring plenty of mana- 
gerial knowledge under the capable tute- 
lage of his father, and inspiring other 
producers in the Furey agency with his 
own self-made success as a life insur- 
ance man. 
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ORLD-WIDE 
INTEREST 


Interest in our announcement, in January, 1930, of the original 
Family Income Policy, was immediate and world-wide. Inquiries 
came pouring in from all over the United States and Canada, from 
England, Ireland and Scotland, from Germany and Austria, from 
South Africa, from Japan, Australia and the Philippines, and even 
from the little country of Estonia way up on the Gulf of Finland, 
right next to Soviet Russia. 


_ Today, twenty months after our announcement, buyers, under- 
writers and companies are showing an ever-increasing interest in 
this entirely new application of sound life insurance. protection. 
More than a hundred companies are now issuing similar policies— 
thousands of life underwriters are selling them—and, best of all, 
untold numbers of families have far greater protection at much 
lower cost than ever before. 


What the Family Income Plan means to the underwriter, and 
particularly the Continental American underwriter, is shown by our 
1930 record. It was almost wholly responsible for our field organi- 
zation paying for 41°/, more business than ever before in any one 
year. 


But the Family Income Policy, although the most sensational, is 
only one cf a number of entirely new applications of sound life in- FREE 
surance principles developed by the Continental American during 8 So al al 
the last ten years. And each new development was accompanied teresting booklet de- 
with practical and successful sales plans which opened the door fee ee deer ty fener 
for new opportunities. frat Family 

These developments have created openings for high grade life Dee avaae tite WHER 
underwriters who are qualified to handle the high type of business cae Gee for ‘your 
on which we specialize so exclusively, and who believe they can copy today. 
lead an agency organization into profitable production. Perhaps 


you can qualify for one of these openings. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON - - ~ ~ - DELAWARE 
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Reading Handwriting 
In Hiring Agents 


The writer had occasion to attend the 
‘Ladies’ Night” dinner of the Life Un- 
Herwriters’ Association of New York, at 
he Hotel Astor, on May 12 last, and at 
at time, very hurriedly, and without 
he necessary study of the handwriting, 
ade bold to vivisect the writing of 
such insurance satelites as Clancy B. 
onnell, James P. Graham, Jr., Charles 
B. Knight, Frank J. Mulligan, Walter 
E. Barton and others. There must have 
been some degree of accuracy resulting 
because some of these gentlemen dis- 
played beaming countenances—and two 
blushed! 

The general characteristics of a per- 
son’s handwriting are very clearly de- 
ned, and although some people feel 
that their writing changes frequently, 
the salient features remain the same. 
Handwriting clearly changes _ with 
moods. Very often, when analyzing a 
person’s writing, you will hear the re- 
mark, “You could never read character 
into my writing, for it is perfectly 
dreadful.” Quite the contrary! “Dread- 
ful” handwriting, so-called, will usually 
be the most interesting. And, whereas, 
we all learn originally from the same 
copy-books, the fact that no two hand- 
writings are alike proves that our indi- 
viduality stands out, in spite of the com- 
mon starting point. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that an unde- 
veloped and negative personality, in an 


hadult, is indicated by “copy-book” style; 


ie, there clearly is not enough indi- 


'viduality in the person to have caused 
phim to change from the conventional 
handwriting which he was taught. 


Some Characteristics Easy. to Grasp 


The average layman in glancing at a 
handwriting can easily define certain 
without any previous 


tell whether the person is careless or 
not, flashy, extravagant, neat, etc., and 
these qualities are shown very definite- 
ly. The analyzing of handwriting has 
Proven to be so accurate and reliable 


i that one can rely upon it, for business 
' Purposes, for a logical interpretation of 
| 4 person’s character. 
'SO specific that at times one 
' tounded to know that one’s traits stand 
| out so obviously. A mere detail, such 
» as the dot of an “i 
4 “t.” shows very definite qualities. The 


The results are 
is as- 


.”’ or the crossing of 


slope, the margin, the spdcing, and a 


| hundred or more other details, disclose 
> much. 


| You it is—then, why not make use of 


If all this is true—and I assure 


such an easy method of delving into the 
individual’s personality before wasting 
Valuable time in interviewing him over 
and over again? 

Many life insurance agencies resort 
to the classified advertisement columns 
ot daily newspapers for their agency 
( Why not analyze letters re- 
sulting from these advertisements, and 
ascertain in advance whether the appli- 
Cant is reliable and worthy of a re- 
Sponse? This, then, gives one a “pre- 
view" of the man before he enters one’s 


p Olce. The Mervin L. Lane Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 


, in New 
ork City has found this system help- 
Wl, for, as it discovered, there is pro- 
ed on paper a picture of the man’s 


| traits, whether he is reliable or not, 


careless, not to be trusted, lacking am- 


By Rosalie L. Lane 
New York City 


bition; whether he has executive ability, 
is temperamental, generous, thrifty, or 
hypocritical This agency, with the 
“pre-view” of the man, finds that it has 
a better control of the interview when 
the man finally calls, and the charac- 
teristics which have been disclosed, can, 
if necessary, be “played up to,” in an 
effort to make the interview as success- 
ful as possible. 


Getting the “Low Down” from Letters 


A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter interested himself sufficiently 
to investigate just what part this “sci- 
ence” could ‘play in selecting men for 
life insurance or other work. Out of 
some sixty odd letters of application for 
a position, he selected two, a portion of 
each of which being reproduced here- 
with. These letters have been analyzed 
by me, and the characteristics disclosed 
are given in detail as well as a de- 
scription of the men as they impressed 
the agency executive who interviewed 


them. It might be stated in passing, 
that one reason for the similarity of 
the two men’s characters, probably lies 
in the fact that they were both well 
qualified for the position, and were each 
trying to obtain the same type of em- 
ployment. 

Letter marked No. 1 disclosed the fol- 
lowing characteristics or traits: 

Straightforward, dependable, boldness 
and independence, animation; easily 
speeded up to meet emergencies; high 
strung, sensitive, sympathetic, excellent 
concentrator with ability to attend to 
details; clear and logical thinker, con- 
crete, well-defined ideas, executive tal- 
ent; fond of luxury; practical nature; 
general lack of artistic sense; energy, 
initiative, perseverance, quick thinker; 
always on the go either mentally or 
physically, sagacity, amiability, friendli- 
ness; good judge of character; con- 
scientious; vivacity, chattiness, imagina- 
tion and vision; fluent thinker, careful 
painstaking nature; easily adaptable to 





Letter 
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ROSALIE L. LANE 


circumstances; weak will, easily dis- 


suaded. 
Interview Checked Up 

An interview with this man disclosed 
the following in our opinion: 

Lacked artistic sense as he wore a 
suit with a small black and white check, 
a bright green shirt and a tie which did 
not go with either the suit or the shirt. 
He is of a type sometimes seen about 
a gaming table in Florida. He gave the 
impression of being confident and peppy 
and extremely confidential as he told a 
story about his wife and family after 
being in the office five minutes; also, 
confidences about friends of his. The 
fact that he was easily adaptable to cir- 
cumstances was shown by the statement 
that he owns real estate valued conser- 
vatively well over six figures, and he is 
anxious to show his worth and would be 
willing to start at $55 weekly. “A care- 
ful painstaking nature” showed itself 
since his original letter was written from 
up-state, New York, and subsequently 
he wrote a letter from Indianapolis say- 
ing he was motoring to New York and 
would arrive there two days later than 
he had originally intimated. 

The fact that this man was not em- 
ployed was not due to anything other 
than a definite lack of life insurance 
selling experience, and the fact that he 
would have been compelled to learn the 
business from the ground up although 
seeking a supervisory position which re- 
quired knowing the business. 

This Man Was Hired 

The other letter, reproduced in this 
article, and marked No. 2, disclosed the 
following in his handwriting: 

Honest, frank, outspoken, truthful, ex- 
cellent concentration, nervously sensi- 
tive, emotional, high strung, easily of- 
fended; heart rules such a person and 


makes him _ hopelessly — susceptible; 
strong individuality; character above 
average; executive ability; energetic, 


friendly, selfish, sincere, extremely se- 
cretive, keen visioned, irritable, worri- 
some, enthusiastic, fluent in thought, 
matter of fact nature. 

When this man appeared in the office 
in response to a reply to his letter he 
made this impression: 

A fine, friendly chap who at the out- 
set truthfully explained that he had just 
recovered from a nervous attack which 
had been caused by defective teeth. Of 


a nervous temperament, but the sort 
who is a hard worker. Main objective 
emphasized the “worry” characteristic 


because he was mainly concerned with 
having his rent taken care of by his 
contemplated salary. He had a good 
life insurance training, and admitted 
without questioning (“frankness” char- 
acteristic) that he did not feel perfectly 
well. 

This man was taken on as an agent 
with the idea in mind of first showing 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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“Investment Approach”’— 


a new Star 


The merits of the “Investment Approach” in life insurance selling are 
being given wide consideration by today’s successful underwriters. 


Its spectacular entry into the foreground of life insurance salesmanship, 
however, has been no mere over-night blossoming of strength. Steadily accu- 
mulating in power of appeal over many years, it was comparatively little recog- 
nized, or used, in recent years, until the economic emergency of 1930-31 
disrupted the familiar dramatis personae of the life insurance presentation. 
Then, this capable, but obscure, understudy stepped into a deservedly prom- 
inent role on the stage of public appreciation. . 


Logically, it is proving a popular “star’’ with audiences made up of people 
who rightly value an investment in proportion to its safety and soundness. 


Underlying this strength of appeal is the firm foundation built by American 
life companies through generations of experience and effort. 


The Guardian, for one, since its inception in 1860, has steadily adhered to 
its basic principle, “Regard for the Safety of the Assured,”’ and throughout the 
years has enjoyed wide recognition as a leader among financially strong com- 
panies. 


In the matter of interest-earnings, which is so important a factor in a com- 
pany’s financial success, The Guardian has achieved conspicuous prominence. 
According to the recently published compilation of The Spectator, The Guardian’s 
1930 rate of interest realized on its mean invested assets ranked the highest 
earned by any life company operating in New York State. More, the same has 
held true of the average rate earned by The Guardian since 1925. 


The success of the Company’s investment practice in turn enhances the 
attractiveness of its policy contracts as investments. 


The Guardian has contributed tangibly to the development of Life Insur- 
ance as an Investment. Its representatives are in an exceptional position to 
benefit from this wider investment-acceptance of life insurance by the public. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE... . . NEW YORK CITY 
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wear, I think Ben is the most complete- 

, organized salesman I ever met.” 

His Long Yellowstone Valley Sales 

Trips in Motor Car 
IB What is so nearly unique that it might 
Bell be trademarked as the Ben Martin 

Fvstem is this, the selling plan unques- 

ionably his favorite. It is based unon 

long automobile drive down the Yel- 
wstone Valley. As he drives along, 

Ben stops to visit. He visits with every- 

body. Sometimes he stays a few min- 

ites, sometimes hours. He talks while 
hey continue their work, and he works 

‘ith them as they talk. He helps with 

he ploughing or with the harvesting, 

helps feed the stock or load the stock, 

elps build shelters and sheds, joins them 

in whatever they are doing—including 
Myashing the dishes, for he talks with the 
Myomen, too. He does not give a sales 
alk. He talks problems, and out of 
hose problems stand out needs. 
‘When he sees needs, Ben picks out 
hose that can be helped by life insur- 
pice. He then remarks that it is pos- 
ible that life insurance could solve the 
problem. “But,” he adds, “we can’t tell 
il the doctor sees you first. I'll have 

im look you over, and if he says you’re 
OK, I’ll see what I can do for you.” He 
Meparts without any sales talk, and con- 
inues his drive up the valley. 

Getting Doctor Early Out of Bed 

After about a week’s drive, usually eat- 
ng and sleeping in the homes he has 
been visiting, he calls Billings on the 
elephone and makes an engagement 
vith the medical examiner. The doctor 
prises next morning at about 5 o'clock, 
rides by railroad to where Ben Martin 
is, and the two proceed to double back 
on Ben’s trail. During the doctor’s ex- 
mination, which as likely as not is made 
in the fields, “I just ask a few casual 
questions to get information for the ap- 
plication, but a good many of the an- 
swers I knew already.” It is then that 
e gets in his sales talk, which is sim- 
ly based on the man’s needs. “I know 
my man, so I know how much he needs, 
$2,000 or $20,000, or what.” He seldom 
oses a sale on a man he gets examined. 

So there you see the timing. Years 
\Bato know his people and have them know 
IPshim. A week to flush the covey. And 
eeone day in which to get the medical 

examinations and the applications. Two 

of his favorite sayings in the close: 

“We're paying these claims right along. 

You know that.” “If you can’t trust me 
\Peto be your life insurance man, don’t buy 
from me.” 

Incidentally, but importantly, he tries 
to manage the premium dates to have 
them coincidental with the periods when 
Crops are coming in. He tries to get 
Most cases on annual payments. He will 
often use preliminary term insurance to 
make the connection, or write a case on 
the quarterly basis and then on (say) 
the third quarter change it to the annual 
basis. Similarly. the time for: shipping 
cattle and receiving payments is a good 
Premium time. 

Showed J. Elliott Hall How He 
Operates 

_J. Elliott Hall, famous Penn Mutual 
New York general agent, once spent 
three weeks out in Montana with Ben 
Martin including one week, right on the 
Job, to see how it was done. Hall re- 
Ported: “T think Ben Martin is one of 
the outstanding producers in American 
ife An extraordinary sales- 











insurance. 
man, just a great big human dynamo and 
tiend. He is the hardest worker in the 
Billings district. He knows almost 
‘verybody in it. He knows the men and 
their families. He knows the number of 
phildren and he knows when the next 
aby is expected. He watches those kids 
stow, and as soon as they reach an in- 














Selling Insurance In 


The Ranch Country 


(Continued from Page 17) 


surable age he starts insuring them. He 
grows with them. His great outstanding 
quality is that he talks to his people, and 
he thinks with them, in their language. 
He works with them, he eats with them, 
he stays overnight at their houses, and 
he talks with them. And he insures 
them.” 

Elliott Hall tells a story that they 
spent the middle of a day helping a 
rancher load cattle: “We didn’t finish 
until 2 o’clock, and then Ben said, ‘Now 
we'll go around the corner and get some- 
thing to eat. This around-the-corner 
was a motor run of thirty miles. We 
pulled up at a log cabin, and Ben said, 
‘We'll go in and see Jack Horn. He'll 
give us something to eat.’ We knocked, 
but Jack was away. Ben went outside 
to Jack’s cellar in the ground and 
brought up some cans of tomatoes, bread, 
butter, and crackers, and we had a good 
luncheon. I turned to Ben and said, ‘We 
ought to pay for this. We can leave 
some money.’ Ben answered, ‘Oh, hell, 
no. He’d take a shot at us next time 
he saw us. So we went on down the 
road to continue Ben’s prospecting.” 

One of the Penn Mutual’s medical in- 
spectors tells the story that he happened 
to be in Billings one day when Ben Mar- 
tin was off on one of these prospecting 
expeditions, and expressed a wish to find 
him. Bob Shipley put the doctor into his 
car and started off down the road along 
which Martin had left town. They drove 
until they came to a town. To the first 
man he saw Shipley bawled out, “Has 
Big Ben been here?” “He was here 
early this morning—went on down the 
road,” the villager answered. This was 
repeated at the next town, and the next, 
and the next. After about six towns, the 
chase narrowed to farms, and they caught 
up with their man in a hay field seven- 
ty-five miles from the beginning of the 
chase. Bob explained: “Easy enough to 
trace Ben. Just ask the first fellow you 
see. No matter who he is, Ben’s had a 
word with him.” 


Plays No Favorites with Policies 


While the scouting trip down the road 
is Ben Martin’s favored selling method, 
bringing in about one-half his business, 
and the sales talk after medical examina- 
tion is his shield and buckler, he has 
other prospects and other methods. In 
Billings and other towns he sells to gar- 
age and filling-station men, merchants, 
professional men, and business men. He 
writes quite a few small policies on wom- 
en, Ordinary Life, and Ten and Fifteen 
Year Endowments for educational uses 
for the children. 

He believes heartily in life insurance to 
build a fund for the future education of 
children, and expounds that belief in a 
region where education is looked upon 
as an unusually serious preparation for 
some special life work, not as an inci- 
dent in social adventure—and his sales 
have guaranteed many an educational 
opportunity. But he has more than one 
lariat for the mustang of youth. “I 
wonder,” he says, “if the boys don’t over- 
look a wonderful chance to do a good 
business on children. Of course I al- 
ways take it up with the parents. I tell 
them to think of only $81 for $5,000 (on 
the Ordinary Life basis) and I use this 
argument: that the boy may possibly be 
going into railroad work, aviation, elec- 
tricity, or a number of other occupa- 
tions in which perhaps he wouldn’t be 
able to afford insurance. At least he’d 
have this $5,000. And of course if he’d 
want to change the rate to take the 
money back quicker, he could do this 
himself when he gets to making his own 
money. I have closed many’s the case 
on this argument. I know I could doa 
nice business on children alone if I just 


wanted to work that end of the busi- 
ness.” 

Made Doctor’s Trip Worth While 

Just before Christmas a year ago, Ben 
Martin started off on a little trip to de- 
liver four policies whose applicants had 
been examined the previous week—mere- 
ly cleaning up his business for the year. 
Thirty-five miles from home he happened 
upon a man who seemed interested in 
the rate. Ben replied that the chief 
thing was the medical examination, be- 
cause of the man’s age, which was 64, 
and from that point went on with a sale. 
But after delivering the four policies he 
had started off with, Ben proceeded to 
dig up five new prospects for examina- 
tion. He explains: “Of course, I had to 
have these, to make it pay the doctor to 
get to make the trip. Five of these six 
people were married folks. I had been 
combing this territory for the past six 
years, but there was only $1,000 of in- 
surance on all these six lives. I had 


the doctor come out the next day and we 
sent the business in. It goes to show 
that if you just get out and work you 
can’t help but find business.” 

At the time you look upon the picture 
on Page 17 of this go-getter of the quiet 
open spaces, you will be sitting at home 
after a day’s hard work of footing the 
city streets. It will be in the middle 
of the evening, and the radio will be 
tossing around and enlarging the voice 
of some crooning singer. But it will be 
supper time out in Montana, and the 
same crooner will be fluttering the hon- 
est heart of some rancher’s daughter. A 
cloud of dust will proceed down the road, 
and an Oldsmobile will pull up at the 
door. The ranchman will be shouting, 
“Ho, Big Ben, you old buzzard, come 
in and eat.” And Ben Martin will an- 
swer sweetly, “Listen, you little wart, 
separate your overalls from that chair 
long enough to write a check. I got that 
policy for you. And then we'll eat.” 


Reading Handwriting In Hiring Agents 


(Continued from Page 117) 


his selling ability and then demonstrat- 
ing his qualifications for managerial 
work. His entrance into the new agency 
was more than satisfactory and most 
promising. 
Analyses Can Be 85% Correct 
These examples, though simple they 


been found by those resorting to graph- 
ology in business, that it is 85% correct. 
It has also been found that one cannot 
determine the sex of the writer, because 
many women have masculine traits, and 
vice versa. 

In conclusion, to those who would en- 








Letter No. 2 
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may be, will give the reader the picture 
of the possibilities. 

With such an analysis before you, 
were you considering either one of these 
men, would it not be helpful to have a 
“pre-view” such as has been shown, be- 
fore the applicant for the position set 
foot in your office? I think so. It has 


joy a not-too-serious study of this sub- 
ject, permit me to refer to the book by 
Jerome S. Meyer, entitled “Mind Your 
P’s and Q’s,” which book was largely 
instrumental in my becoming interested 
in graphology, and was referred to of- 
ten during the preparation of this 


article. 
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A Progressive Attitude 


OnE reason for the sustained growth of Life 
Insurance during recent years is the progress 
made by the Companies themselves in develop- 
ing new policies to meet more exactly the varied 
needs of individuals and businesses. 


The New England Mutual has been in accord 
with this awakened spirit of service. Having the 
advantage of an exceedingly long actuarial ex- 
perience, this Company is modern in every re- 
spect, and has equipped its field-workers with 
new policies to satisfy their clients in many, 


newly-recognized emergencies of modern life. 


The high degree of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its representatives is manifest 


in the record volume of New Business in recent 





months. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 
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It is with some hesitancy that I at- 
tempt to discuss the broad problem of 
underwriting in an article which, of ne- 
cessity, is decidedly limited by space. It 
will, therefore, be understood that I shall 


| attempt to confine my attention to a 


brief discussion of some of the high spots 
in connection with the problem of under- 
writing and shall omit many details which 
deserve mature consideration. 

Basically, the principles underlying the 
various systems of selecting risks are 
similar in all first-class companies. One 
of the most important influences on the 
mortality of a company, if not the most 
important, is the ratio of the borderline 
risks accepted at standard rates to the 
total standard business accepted. It is 
recognized that it is not possible to de- 
fine accurately a borderline risk, but 
with the large amount of material now 
available on the mortality of different 
types of lives, there is not a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to what constitutes 
such a risk and what constitutes a stand- 
ard risk. Justification for accepting bor- 
derline risks at standard rates is based 
upon the theory that the proportion of 
this business accepted will be counter- 
balanced by at least an equal proportion 
of super-standard risks. The question of 
balance therefore becomes an extremely 
important factor and should be measured 
as accurately as possible. 

Wide Range in Standard Business 

Grades 

Assuming the numerical system of se- 
lecting risks (which establishes a nor- 
mal risk at 100%), it is possible for a 
company to ascertain the numerical value 
per thousand of all the standard busi- 
ness it approves. When it is consid- 
ered that this value can range from an 
estimated mortality of say 85% to 125%, 
It will be fully realized why organized 
selection is so important. Unfortunately, 
too little consideration has been given in 
the past to the wide range which exists 
in the grades of standard business. More 
intensive efforts should therefore be 
made to develop the best grades and to 
discourage the worst. ; 

Let us assume that two companies, “A” 
and “B” are using exactly the same 
schedule of ratings under the numerical 
rating system. At the end of a given 
year, Company “A” finds the numerical 
value per thousand of its standard busi- 
hess 100% while that of Company “B” 
18 115%. Obviously, Company “A” is ac- 
cepting a better grade of standard busi- 
ness than Company “B”, and the situa- 
tion cannot be logically corrected with- 


out the guidance of an organized selec- 
tion system. 


Necessity of Careful Statistics and 
Research Investigations 


The Underwriting Department of a 


NORGANIZED 
UNDERWRITING 


By J. V. E. Westfall 
Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


company should be supported by careful 
statistical and research investigations. By 
this I do not refer entirely to mortality 
investigations on various types of risks, 
although I appreciate keenly their 
value. I refer more particularly to the 
analysis of death claims and applications 
and to the careful study of the prog- 
ress of medical science. It is only by 
the result of such studies that we are 
enabled to anticipate mortality and lock 
the door before all the horses are stolen. 

Life insurance differs from most other 
forms of insurance in that the amount 
paid at death does not necessarily rep- 
resent the financial loss which will be 
sustained through the death of the in- 
sured. A life insurance contract is a 
contract of indemnity, based upon the 
insurable interest at the time the policy 
is taken out, rather than the loss at the 
time of death. Therefore, it is evident 
that there should be some reasonable re- 
lation between the total amount of in- 
surance carried and the probable finan- 
cial loss which might be sustained by 
untimely death. The insurable value of 
a life should be estimated by considera- 
tion of his income, his investments, and 
his probable earning power, and not upon 
his needs for insurance. It is true that 
life insurance should be sold to meet 
specific needs of the applicant, but the 
amount which the insured is justified in 
carrying is not determined by these 
needs. 


Definition of Sound Underwriting 


Sound underwriting is nothing more 
than organized selection, and to organize 
means to bring into systematic relation. 
This may be illustrated by mentioning 
two examples of organized selection. The 
first is the determination of the amount 
of personal insurance which a man is 
justified in carrying. According to some 
underwriters, a man may properly invest 
20% of his annual earned income in pre- 
miums on the Ordinary Life Plan. This, 
for example, would limit the amount of 
insurance which a man twenty years old, 
with an income of $2,000 might carry to 
$30,000, and a man thirty-five years old, 
with an income of $5,000 to $50,000. This, 
however, should not be considered an in- 
flexible rule; it simply provides a start- 
ing point for the consideration of the 
amount an applicant would be justified in 
carrying. If his income is subjected to 
great hazard, the limit provided by this 
rule might be excessive. If, on the other 
hand, he has every prospect of a rapidly 
increasing income, he would be justified 
in carrying more insurance. As a second 
example, the limit for business insurance 
might be considered. 

It has been suggested by some under- 
writers that in the case of a key man in 
an organization, five times his annual sal- 
ary is a reasonable limit. This, again, 
should be used only as a starting point, 
and judgment must be exercised in re- 
gard to the extent to which the rule 
may be modified. These two instances 
are cited merely to illustrate that there 
should be an organized method of ar- 
riving at some conclusion in regard to 
the limit of insurance which a man is 


justified in carrying. 
The Function of a Life Insurance 
Company 

The function of a life insurance com- 
pany is to extend the benefits of life 
insurance as widely as possible at a rea- 
sonable cost to the insured, without 
showing undue favoritism to any sub- 
stantial class of policyholders. It is, of 
course, evident that reasonable cost is 
determined to some extent by competi- 
tion. The cost of insurance depends upon 
three factors: Expense, interest and 
mortality, the latter being probably the 
most important and the most difficult to 
control. 

As stated before, sound underwriting 
depends upon well-organized selection, 
and by that is meant: 

1. Well-organized Agency 
tions. 

2. Proper organization of the medi- 
cal examining force and the in- 
spection service. 

3. Sound organized methods of re- 
viewing risks at the home office. 
Influences on Mortality 

The effect of well organized agency 
operations on mortality should not be 
minimized. Mortality is largely de- 
pendent upon the source of the business. 
It has been stated that one of the most 
important influences on the mortality of 
a company, if not the most important, is 
the ratio of borderline risks accepted at 
standard rates to the total standard busi- 
ness accepted. In the solicitation of life 
insurance, it is inevitable that agents will 
submit borderline risks but it has been 
definitely ascertained that certain classes 
of business contain higher percentages 
of borderline cases than others. The 
chief remedy for reducing borderline 
business, therefore, is to develop the 
smaller proportion of such risks and not 
encourage too strongly the development 
of the classes with the larger proportion. 
Thus, certain sections of the country, 
less healthy than others, are known to 
produce a higher percentage of border- 
line risks. Next, certain types of risks, 
in“ themselves, notably the large cases, 
contain a high borderline percentage. 
Lastly, business submitted through cer- 
tain sources of production, notably agents 
who are not direct representatives of the 
company, contains not only a high pro- 
portion of borderline, but also of large 
risks. 

It is evident, therefore, that the mor- 
tality will be improved by intensive 
agency development in the healthier sec- 
tions of the country. It will likewise be 
improved by the addition throughout the 
country of a large number of agents, 
giving emphasis to the importance of the 
number of lives rather than the amount 
of insurance. This will result in increas- 
ing the proportion of small risks and 
thus in obtaining a better balanced 
business. It will also be improved by 
the development of character in the 
agency force and the elimination of those 
sources of production from which a large 
percentage of borderline cases are con- 
sistently submitted. Finally, any inten- 
sive drive for volume of business will 
result in a higher mortality even though 


opera- 






JOHN V. E. WESTFALL 


the selection standards of a company are 


in no way changed. It is time that com- 
panies considered quality rather than 
quantity as of prime importance. 


Why Large Risks Produce Higher 
Mortality 


It is an accepted fact that very large 
risks produce a higher mortality than 
the smaller ones, however, carefully they 
may be selected. There have been two 
outstanding causes for this condition. 
The first is the inability to accurately 
determine the value of a risk. For ex- 
ample, take a case of a man who is 
financially able to buy large life insur- 
ance coverage, but who, by burning the 
candle at both ends to attain this posi- 
tion suffers some deferred impairment 
which will surely take its toll, and the 
present physical examination will not 
uncover this condition. 

The second cause refers to the char- 
acter of both the applicant and the agent. 
Many cases exist where large insurance 
coverage was secured by bargain hunters 
who concealed a physical impairment and 
likewise many other cases exist where 
large insurance coverage was secured 
through the manipulation of highly so- 
phisticated agents. 

There is no reason, however, why large 
risks should not be insured. It would 
seem in recent years that life insurance 
companies, in general, have not selected 
these cases with the care that should 
have been dictated by good business 
judgment and it is highly desirable that 
insurance companies should join in a co- 
operative effort to improve the selection 
of this class of business. If successful 
results are to be obtained from large 
risks, it will be necessary to have com- 
paratively accurate knowledge in regard 
to the applicant’s physical condition, his 
income, the insurable interest, the rea- 
son for the insurance, his financial con- 
dition, and in cases of business insur- 
ance, the financial condition of the con- 
cern. 

Examination and Inspection 


Another important factor in sound 
underwriting is the maintenance of a 
well-organized examining force and in-” 
spection service. While it should be 
thoroughly co-operative with the solicit- 
ing agents, it is important that the ex- 
amining force should understand that it 
is responsible only to the home office, 
and the inspection service should recog- 
nize the kind of information which is 
needed in the underwriting of risks. 

Finally, there must be established a 
sound method of reviewing the risks in 
the home office. 

It has been previously stated that the 
basic principles of the underwriting sys- 
tems of the leading companies are simi- 
lar. It has also been indicated that the 
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Vice-President, 


Union 


Mental hazard is always with us, and 
there is no time for fighting it more 
apropos than the present. 

What is mental hazard? It is think- 
ing that you can’t do something because 
the cards are stacked against you; it is 
being licked before you start. 

I have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and I never knew 
of a time when there were not agents 
who had mental hazarditis, just as I have 
known hundreds of agents who did not 
let that disease conquer them. 

There is no short cut to success and 
no royal road to selling life insurance 
successfully. It is not a job for weak- 
lings; not a field in which quitters can 
score consistently. 


What Agents Have Had to Face 


Stop and consider some of the things 
which made agents think that conditions 
leading to life insurance sales were ad- 
verse. Those conditions which brought 
on an attack of mental hazard. 

We need not go back farther than 1906. 
After the blaze of unfavorable publicity 
which life insurance received at that time 
thousands of men quit the business. They 
thought that life insurance had seen its 
best days; was on the toboggan. They 
were frightened to go into people’s of- 
fices and face the razzing interrogation 


MENTAL HAZARD 


By Walter E. Barton 


about their own business. There were 
other agents who were not discouraged. 
Such agents knew that life insurance 
would emerge triumphant, and most of 
them lived to see a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. Mental hazard didn’t 
worry them. 

Next, the production forces came into 
contact with the competition of the U. S. 
Government with its $10,000 covers on 
service men. Many agents, growing tim- 
id, did not see how they could possibly 
sell any more $10,000 policies to service 
men or former service men because theit 
companies’ rates were higher than those 
charged by the Government. Later, it 
developed that the $10,000 policy was 
fixed in many people’s minds as the min- 
imum amount of insurance they should 
take. It turned out to be the greatest 
stimulus to life insurance production for 
agents of all the companies. 

The Struggle for the Wage Earner’s 

Dollar 

Next, we had an unprecedented pros- 
perity and there was the keenest com- 
petition for the wage earner’s dollar. 
Mental hazard made some agents feel 
that they did not have much opportunity 
to get a part of that dollar for premiums 
because there were so many other de- 
mands upon it. 

“How can we compete with the instal- 


the Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Central Life, New York City 


ment purchased radio, piano, automobile ? 
Everybody, too, is living beyond his 
means,” they thought. But life insur- 
ance in those years went ahead tre- 
mendously. 

Now, there is more gloom. Prosperity 
has receded, unemployment is rife and 
people have lost fortunes in the stock 
market. 

“What chance have I to sell 
ance ?” 
feet. 


n insur- 
again asks the agent with cold 


New Arguments for Insurance on 


Every Hand 


A mighty big chance is my answer. 
No matter in what direction the eco- 
nomic wind blows you will find a new 
argument for insurance. Insurance is 
bought to protect what we have and to 
provide for the future. It is also bought 
to substitute for what we have lost and 
also protect the future. As long as men 
are concerned about their future they 
will want insurance. When the world 
grows entirely selfish and people think 
only of themselves the demand for in- 
surance will drop, but that time has not 
come; never will, in my opinion. 

One of the great things about golf is 
not only attempting to play it but study- 
ing those who do. Let the insurance 
agent closely study how Walter Hagen, 


WALTER E. BARTON 


“Bobby” Jones and other stars go on to 
victory under the most difficult circum- 
stances. Ground and weather conditions, 
unfamiliar courses, galleries and real 
competition objectively affect “the game,” 
but a great deal of the adverse effect is 
caused by the state of the player’s mind. 
If they thought they couldn’t win, they 
would not. Such thoughts are farthest 
from their minds. 

Only after a great deal of experience 
does one learn that best results are 
reached by refusing to be swayed by the 
elements when there is a goal that can 
be reached. 


They study the wind; they ignore the 


crowd; they become familiar with the 
courses; they are inspired by the com- 
petition. They are prepared for the fight 


and they win. That insurance salesmen 
can do the same thing; that he can tri- 
umph over adverse circumstances, is 
proven by the fact that so many thou- 
sands of them are successfully producing 
today. 





NEW MEN MAKING 
GOOD STARTS 


Three of the newest members of the 
John C. McNamara Organization of the 
Guardian Life in New York City have 
Proved to their own and to their man- 
ager’s satisfaction that there’s plenty of 
business to be had today if only a little 
ingenuity is used. These men, varied in 
age, temperament, and previous training, 
set up some unusual records in their 
first months of selling. 


Max S. Herrman 


Max S. Herrman, who is associated 
with the agency’s Fifth Avenue office, 
paid for sixty-two lives for a total of 
$245,000, in his first five months of sell- 
ing. This coverage includes one $100,000 
case written to cover a loan. Mr. Herr- 
man, who was previously successfully en- 
gaged in the clothing business, has some 
original ideas when it comes to selling. 
He tries to get every man he sees cn the 
ooks; says to his prospects: 

“All I want to do at present is to get 
your name on the books. If the service 

give you then merits it, I would like 
to take care of any future business you 
may have.” Mr. Herrman uses this sys- 
tem because he wants to be in a posi- 
tion to show the men just what life in- 





surance can do for them and he writes 
for them small policies so that they 
won’t feel indebted to him for the serv> 
ice given. 

Coupled with this agent’s ingenuity is 
his industriousness, both big factors in 
his early success. He is in the office 
in the mornings at 8:15 and puts in a 
long day. He usually tries to close a 
man on the first interview and thus 
avoids recalling, the bane of many an 


agent. 
Harold C. Rose 


Enthusiasm backed by intensive knowl- 
edge has been a winner for Harold C. 
Rose, who in his first four months with 
the McNamara agency paid for twenty 
lives for a total of $260,000. Mr. Rose 
was formerly associated with trust de- 
partments of various banks in New York 
and he has cashed in on this experience 
to some extent. He usually audits a 
man’s estate and arranges a personal and 
business plan for him. 

Moreover, he has used a referencing 
system with a degree of success. Some 
of his clients will make appointments 
for him over the phone with other men 
or give him cards of introduction, thus 
making the path less difficult. 

Mr. Rose is a graduate of Williams 
College. He also attended Harvard Law 


School and completed his law course in 
New York where he passed his bar ex- 
aminations. 


Louis Watjen 


Although only twenty-four years of 
age, Louis Watjen made an auspicious 
entry into the business by paying for 
sixteen lives for a total of more than 
$100,000 in his first seven weeks in the 
field. Mr. Watjen is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and was previ- 
ously engaged in the real estate business. 

He has used this method with some 
success: he calls on men with families, 
and if he is unable to sell the family 
head, oftentimes writes insurance on 
some of the children. He uses the clock 
approach to close them, stressing what 
twenty-five-cents-a-day saving will ac- 
complish. 

As is customary with most McNamara 
agents, Watjen plans his week’s work 
over previous week-ends, usually arriving 
in the office Monday morning with a 
full-time schedule mapped out and never 
being at a loss where to go. 





Organized 
Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 121) 


numerical rating system has a particu- 
lar advantage in that it permits a com- 
pany to ascertain the numerical value per 
thousand of its business. There is still 
one very important phase of underwrit- 
ing which should be further developed. 

In determining the status of a risk, 


three main sources of information are 
used: first, the applicant’s personal his- 
tory which he frequently, alone, can 
give; second, the physical findings of the 


examining physician; third, the disclo- 
sures of the inspection report. Then 
comes the intangible hazard. From a 


study of the purpose of the insurance, 
the relation between the amount carried 
and applied for, the applicant’s finances, 
his general character, we are guided as 
to whether or not it is necessary to ob- 
tain additional information in order to 
form a complete picture of the risk as 
a whole. There has been too great a 
tendency to give consideration to the 
written facts without taking into account 
the other elements which would give a 
clue to any possible element of specu- 
lation. 


A Problem of Management 


In addition to sound methods of ap- 
praising risks, the home office under- 
writing system should be so enlarged 
that it will give the necessary informa- 
tion to permit a proper control of the 
class of business being submitted. 
Means should be established which would 
periodically indicate the size of the bor- 
derline proportion, the territories or 
agencies from which such business is 
coming and the percentage of the total 
volume represented by large cases. 

In my opinion, the problem of under- 
writing is purely a problem of manage- 
ment and I am in entire accord with 
the views expressed to me by an ex- 
ecutive of one of the prominent life in- 
surance companies that underwriting is 
a major executive function and the or- 
ganization of the Underwriting Depart- 
ment and the company as a whole should 
be built with this principle in view. 
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The Story of the Home 
Life’s New Agency Program 








and rather unusual 
agency program of the Home Life of New 
York is a story, packed with interest to 
anyone in the business of life insurance. 

It has its origin in the experience of 
the President of the Company, James A. 
Fulton, who started with a rate book,— 
has hired and trained agents,—and there- 
fore senses the problems of the young 
man ambitious to build an agency. 

Mr. Fulton realized that there were 
countless young men of intelligence and 
ambition, coming into ou: business each 
year, who, if they could be brought into 
general agency work, would be a real fac- 
tor in the growth of any Company. 


Back of the new 


The Average Man 

It was not the unusual man that he was 
thinking of,—the man with a genius for 
agency building, or the man with large 
financia! resources. It was the average in- 
telligent, ambitious young man. There are 
more of them than there are of the genius 
type. The growth of the Company that 
could find a way to utilize in agency devel- 
opment this great group of men was as- 
sured. It was therefore quite a legitimately 
selfish motive which prompted the Home 
Life to find the best way to make use of 
this group. On top of this legitimately 
selfish motive there was the genuine inter- 
est in the progress of ambitious young mén 
which permeates the Home Liie and which 
has caused it to become known as “A Com- 
pany of Opportunity.” 

The Besic Questions 

What were the definite causes that pre- 
vented these young men from starting their 
own general agencies and carrying them 
forward to the kind of success which is 
profitable both to the General Agent and 
the Company? Could these causes be re- 
moved, and if so, how? These were the 
questions which the Home Life asked itself. 

Its present unique agency program is its 
answer to those questions. 

Here are some of the factors which 
have entered into these questions and 
answers :— 

First it was obvious that many of the 
young men in question are located in great 
cities. They have made a success of selling 
life insurance. ‘They have the aptitude for 
and are ready and anxious to go on to 
agency work,—but agencies are not avail- 
able. They ordinarily have the choice of 
uprooting themselves and going to some 
small place,—totally different from any- 
thing they are familiar with,—or not going 
into agency work at all. 

Unique Agency Program 

The first thing, therefore, that the Home 
Life did was to adopt the multiple agency 
system in the three largest cities of the 
country,—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 

The man living and working for the 
Company in one of these centers need no 
longer look afieid for his agency oppor- 
tunity. When he is ready for it, it is 
ready for him in his home city. 

The next thing, however, that stood in 
the way was the cost of setting up an 
agency in a great city. Premiums must 
be collected. Many details must be carried 





out. This normally required a rather elabo- 
rate organization which was expensive to 
set up and operate. It therefore made 
quick results necessary,—the hiring of a 
large group of men and getting them into 
production rapidly. 
Handicaps Overcome 

This meant the practical abandonment of 
any personal production. From the stand- 
point of income and quite as much from 
the standpoint of effectiveness, the Home 
Life did not believe that the sudden cessa- 
tion of personal production and the devo- 
tion of all the time to agency activities 
were in many instances wise or practical. 
Its answer to this problem was central 





centers of population, where first adopted. 

Starting an agency i., of course, the 
small part of it. Making it successful and 
carrying it forward year by year to new 
levels of production are the most important 
things. Here again the questions were 
asked :—What are the things which pre- 
vent agencies from becoming successful ? 
What are the things which tend to stop 
their further development after they have 
reached a certain point? A consideration 
of these questions seemed to indicate that 
in two particulars the business of life in- 
surance had tended to become unnecessarily 
complicated. 

The Home Life has met this situation 
with plans, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity and economy. 

In the first place there seemed to be 
many things of a clerical or semi-clerical 
nature which were being done in the agency 
but which could be done more effectively 


A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


nation for any cause. 


The Essential Factors in the 
Home Life Agency Program 


FIRST: Sales activity shall, to the largest possible extent, be 
carried on in the General Agency. Q This grows out of our belief that 
the General Agent can formulate and execute his own sales plans better 
than the Company. By eliminating elaborate Home Office activities, we 
are able to give more to the General Agent, such as: 


Full vested renewals with no penalties or deductions in case of termi 


which 





Liberal and flexible expense all 


result, our General Agents have: 
building. 


agency development. 


the old method. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 





tinuously provides funds for new agency development. 


SECOND: Clerical and routine activities shall, to the larg- 
est possible extent, be carried on by the Company and not in the General 
Agency. Q This arises from our belief that the Company can perform 
these functions better and at less cost. @ A part of this plan is central- 
ized collection agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, reliev- 
ing the General Agents of this onerous and expensive problem. Q Asa 


Time to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the job ef agency 
Money, under our expense arrangement, te vigorously carry forward 


A contract to offer Soliciting Agents which, like the General Agent's 
contract, is free from penalties and restrictions. 

An opportunity to offer to those of their Soliciting Agents who are 
ambitious to become General Agents, a chance te establish their own 
agencies sooner and on more favorable terms than was possible under 


ically and con- 
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collection offices in the three cities men- 
tioned. Practically all office detail was 
taken out of the agency. This meant that 
the set-up could be a modest and inexpen- 
sive one. It meant that the new General 
Agent could devote all his time to the se- 
curing of business and hiring and training 
men. It meant that the building of organi- 
zation could be slower and_ probably 
sounder. It meant that the transition from 
personal production to agency activity could 
be gradual, which is advantageous both 
from a financial standpoint and the stand- 
point of effectiveness. 
All Will Benefit 

We would not want anyone to get the 
impression that the Home Life’s plan af- 
fects only these three great cities. The 
same principles have been applied to its 
whole situation and affect the man in the 
smaller city quite as fully as in the great 
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in the Home Office. The General Agent 
is not primarily an office administrator. The 
supervision of detail is foreign to him. It 
distracts his attention from his principal 
job, which is getting men and getting 
business. 
Freed of Details 

The Home Life plan, therefore, calls for 
the freeing of the agency from all possible 
detail. The work which must be done in 
the agency is simple and can be handled 
by any reasonably intelligent subordinate. 
The General Agent can devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to his real job. 

At the same time there seems to be a 
tendency to do a group of things in the 
Home Office, in whole or in part, which 
could be done more effectively in the 
agency. The Home Life’s plan calls for 
the centralizing of practically all sales ac- 
tivity in the agency. It believes that many 


well meaning attempts on the part of a 

Company to assist in the hiring and train. 

ing of men have resulted in slowing up 

the process rather than in accelerating it. 
Balanced Allocation 

The Home Life makes no attempt, there- 
iore, to hire, train or manage the General 
Agent’s soliciting agents for him. It con- 
fines itself to furnishing sales plans,— 
passing on to the General Agent the sound- 
est ideas in agency management and 
through the General Agent to the agent, 
the newest and best in sales development. 
Responsibility and authority for agency 
management are, however, centralized in 
the General Agent. 

As a result of this simplification and 
centralization of activities and the econo- 
mies which they made possible, the Home 
Life was in a position to help meet the 
next two problems in the development of 
an agency. 

The first of these factors that seemed 
to militate against this development was 
the element of fear and uncertainty which 
the system of forfeitable renewals intro- 
duced into the General Agent’s scheme of 
things. The greater part of a General 
Agent’s compensation is tied up in future 
renewal commissions and yet, through no 
fault of his own, a substantial part of those 
renewal commissions might be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice. 


Benefits Resulting 

The next step in the Home Life plan, 
therefore, was vested renewals. No for- 
feitures,—no deductions, either for the 
General Agent or for the Soliciting Agent. 
Once he has made a start and has done a 
reasonable volume of business, he can go 
forward with the assurance that what he 
creates is his, regardless of future cir- 
cumstances. 

The next thing that seeined to stand in 
the path of steady progress, after an agency 
had gotten started, was the lack of avail- 
able funds to vigorously carry forward 
new development. 

Under the Home Life’s expense formula, 
this problem is solved. Automatically in 
new agencies and in old agencies, funds 
are made available for the expenses neces- 
sary in the hiring and training of new 
men. Automatically, worth-while activity 
along this line creates the money necessary 
to make possible its continuance. This does 
not mean that in the aggregate the Home 
Life is spending more than other good 
companies. It is a question of a different 
allocation of expenditures. 


Appealing Picture 


The picture presented by the Home 
Life’s agency program to the ambitious 
young man entering the business of life 
insurance is an appealing one. 

First,—a purely mutual company whose 
name for seventy-one years has been syn- 
onomous with high ideals and impregnabl« 
strength. 

Second,—an equipment of saleable con- 
tracts meeting every modern need. 

Third,—a group of General Agents and 
Managers, heartily in accord with the 
Company’s plans and sympathetic with th: 
ambitions of the young man. The Hom: 
Life General Agent is committed to the 
policy of pushing his men forward and 
not holding them back. 

Fourth—a well thought out plan, de- 
liberately designed to give to the averagé 
ambitious and capable young man the maxi- 
mum in opportunity at the earliest prac- 
tical time. 
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INSURANCE INSURES 
THE INVESTMENT 


At lunch I sat’ with three men—one, 
nationally known sales adviser for life 
insurance companies; the others, vice- 
presidents in charge of the agency or- 
ganizations of two large companies. To 
them I put this question: “What sales 
approach is being used most successfully 
today ?’” Each replied: “Presenting life 
insurance as an investment, or the col- 
lateral value approach.” ; 

What did they mean by their reply? 
What is the investment approach? Have 
we suddenly discovered that life insur- 
ance, which we have sold for years as 
protection, has turned out to be an in- 
vestment as well? 

During recent months much has been 
said about “Life Insurance as Property,” 
“Life Insurance as an Investment” and 
“Life Insurance, the Ideal Investment.” 
If you carefully study the ideas ex- 
pressed about life insurance as an in- 
vestment, you cannot help but be con- 
vinced that life insurance is an invest- 
ment. The mathematics of the actuaries 
and the tests of securities used by the 
financial world have been applied to in- 
surance. The result is logical, reason- 
able proof that insurance is an invest- 
ment. But that isn’t a satisfactory sales 
presentation. 


Merchandising Is the Problem 

The problem confronting the salesman 
today is a problem of merchandising. 
Convinced that insurance is an invest- 
ment (read the “Investment Aspect of 
Life Insurance” by President Linton of 
the Provident Mutual) what are the 
sales points which will prove to the 
average man that life insurance is highly 
desirable as an investment for him? Is 
it necessary to go into the technical side 
of life insurance to present our case? 
Must “yield” and “return” be given first 
place in our effort to make our clients 
want life insurance as an investment ? 

To arrive at some conclusion, let us 
forget about the technical, theoretical 
and mathematical values of insurance as 
an investment and place the average man 
on the table, and from his own experi- 
ences see why he should want it. 

Accumulated Earnings 

Most of us make enough money to be 
worth a good-sized fortune. The man 
who starts to work at 18 to 22 and earns 
on the average of $3,000 a year between 
the ages of 20 and 60 earns about $120,- 

If his average salary is $5,000, his 
earnings amount to $200,000. These are 
substantial fortunes. But, when we look 
over the records of these same men when 
they reach 50, 55 or 60, we find very few 
of them have retained much of the 
wealth they have earned. 

Some of us have been working for fif- 
teen or twenty years. We have earned 
30-60-100 thousand dollars, or more. We 
have done well to earn that much. Our 
earning ability is of a superior quality. 
But if we ask ourselves this question: 
‘How much of this thirty or sixty or one 
hundred thousand have we retained?” 
the reply is unsatisfactory. A nation of 
money makers, we are not money savers. 
The most difficult task a man faces is 
not to earn money but rather to retain 
It and invest it. 

“Just Money Saving” Is Not Financial 
Success 

On the other hand, if we consider the 

tremendous funds in savings banks and 


By James A. McLain 


Vice-President, Guardian Life 


the huge holdings of the small investors 
in the stock market, we think further. 
The conclusion that we reach is slightly 
different. 

Most of us save money. Some save to 
spend; others save to invest and accu- 
mulate wealth. A study of savings, build- 
ing and loan, and Christmas Club ac- 
counts, indicates that many people save 
a great deal of money—but only to 
spend. The instalment plan forces us to 
save money by the purchase of clothing, 
radios, furniture, automobiles, and other 
things. All of these plans are certainly 
methods of saving and yet the man 
whose ideas of saving and investing take 
this course will never be much of a finan- 
cial success. Why? Just because his 
period of saving is too short; as soon as 
he has saved, he spends. His desires 
must be immediately satisfied. 

The man with a clear vision sees a 
time when voluntarily or involuntarily 
his earnings will stop. His earned in- 
come must then be replaced by an in- 
vestment income. To accomplish this, 
the vision of the young person must ex- 
tend not one or two or three years, but 
to cover a period of twenty or thirty 
years. 

Most of us make and save enough to 
accumulate a good-sized investment for 
ourselves and our families at retirement 
age. But, we use or lose it all before 
we really need it. 


The Appeal of the Investment Side of 
Insurance 


Very few men are well-to-do at 50 or 
60. Yet most of us are very enthusiastic 
about our own plans for that period of 
life. Here the investment side of insur- 
ance makes a strong appeal. Through 
life insurance a definite capital or in- 
come is guaranteed. The life insurance 
investment assists us to save by remind- 
ers. It gives compound interest a chance 
to work. It has no problem of reinvest- 
ment. And, just one pertinent thought 
in this connection—if financial loss comes 
to a young man, he tightens his belt and 
strives to recoup; but, if through invest- 
ing or re-investing, financial loss comes 
to the man of 50, the blow is a severe 
one and recovery is questionable. 

A friend of mine is the owner of a 
very profitable business. In no year did 
he spend for actual expenses nearly as 
much as he earned. For several: years 
he saved and accumulated his money. He 
invested this money in the business of 
others, through stocks and bonds, and 
lost it. He made money in his own 
business, and lost it in the business of 
others. Our own experience will bear 
this out. We make money in our own 
line of endeavor; we lose it outside. This 
might be expected, because in our own 
business we are responsible. Our entire 
effort is devoted to managing it. When 
we attempt to select an outside invest- 
ment, we have neither the time nor the 
information to make as careful a selec- 
tion as we should. 

Capital Loss Sufferers 

Today many men have discovered that 
investments in the business of others 
have not turned out well. When made, 
the investment was attractive; with the 
passing of years, conditions change; yes- 
terday’s promising investment all too 

frequently has no cash value today. It 


is only the Life Insurance investment 
which has not been subject to fluctuation, 
shrinkage or loss. For many, it is the 
only remaining investment. 

If those who have suffered capital loss- 
es during the past few years are men 
well along in life, the loss is greater, 
the suffering more intense. Their 
chance of recovery and rebuilding their 
capital is slight; time will not permit. If 
the men are younger; they retain their 
confidence and optimism in facing the 
task of rehabilitating their fortunes. 
Given sufficient time, this may be pos- 
sible. 

Returns From Two Matured Endowments 


Compare the situations of these men, 
young or old, with the story illustrated 
in just one or two cases of recently ma- 
tured endowments in the Guardian. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. A. purchased an 
endowment contract calling for an an- 
nual premium of $48.39 per thousand. To- 
day he is on our “play roll,” with a capi- 
tal of $1,246.81 (through dividend accu- 
mulations) for every thousand of insur- 
ance protection he has enjoyed for twen- 
ty years—and in his retirement years is 
receiving monthly interest checks of 
$5.10 for every thousand dollar unit in 
his original investment with capital un- 
touched—income and capital protected 
with the safety of Life Insurance. 

Mr. B., ten years ago, started pay- 
ments of $102.93 annually on each thou- 
sand of a life insurance investment: this 
year he receives $1,177.54 for each thou- 
sand of insurance—which at present in- 
terest rates will provide almost $5.00 
monthly income with capital intact, and 
with the safety of Life Insurance. 

During these years, the investments of 
the company have been of the same type 
that either Mr. A. or Mr. B. would have 
selected if they had been experienced 
investors. With this investment program 
they could not make the many mistakes 
of the usual small investor for which 
lack of experience and lack of informa- 
tion are responsible. They contracted 
with the company to deliver an invest- 
ment capital of a certain amount at a 
specified time. Through the entire pe- 
riod, their investments were insured 
against their inability to continue instal- 
ment payments due to death or disability. 
Today, their investment is at par, with 
both principal and interest protected by 
the safety of Life Insurance. 

For years we have talked about the 
life being insured. Cold-bloodedly, the 
investment has been insured, has it not? 
Any other investment plan would have 
necessitated constant investment and re- 
investment under both the propitious 
and adverse conditions of the past gen- 
eration or two. Any other plan carried 
to a successful conclusion would today 
call for further reinvestment without the 
safety of Life Insurance—and only the 
life insurance investment would have 
been completed if life itself had been 
lost. 

Applying the Chamberlain Tests 

Applying the ten tests of Chamber- 
lain to insurance as an investment, we 
find that life insurance is rated “A” in 
every classification. But life insurance, 
as an investment, has another character- 
istic not mentioned by Chamberlain. It 
is absolutely guaranteed against time— 





JAMES A. McLAIN 


and time is necessary to complete all 
other investment or accumulation plans. 
The only possible method of interrupting 
the life insurance investment plan is by 
voluntarily quitting. Life Insurance is 
the only investment with the safety of 
Life Insurance. 

Let us, for the moment, assume that 
we can agree on all the foregoing state- 
ments. They are not too technical for 
use in any presentation. They include 
the real reason why the average invest- 
or should want life insurance as his in- 
vestment for the future. The older man 
or the younger man who has lost through 
other forms of investment needs time to 
recoup. Life Insurance is the only plan 
that he can now select where time is not 
the controling factor. It, therefore, has 
an unusual present appeal. How, then, 
can we best use the investment ap- 
proach in selling the average prospect? 

An Investment Protected Against 

Time 

During recent years our emphasis upon 
programming a man’s insurance has ac- 
customed us to submit proposals in which 
the ultimate was pictured—the need for 
adequate protection, with the program 
stated in whole or in part. Today, we 
present a different story—an investment 
protected against time. We should keep 
firmly in mind one of the underlying 
principles of commodity distribution: the 
package offered to the public must be 
right; (1) as to attractiveness, (2) as 
to size, and (3) as to unit price; other- 
wise, immediate purchase is out of the 
question. 

There seems little doubt that life in- 
surance as an investment is peculiarly at- 
tractive today. Our package can be 
marked O. K. as to number 1 above. It 
must be right as to size and unit price— 
which only means that we must present 
plans for smaller amounts, since our 
unit price does not vary. This seems 
most important—for unless we present 
smaller units than we have been accus- 
tomed to recommend in our program- 
ming for protection, Mr. Average Man 
cannot buy now—and with his recently 
acquired knowledge of other investments, 
he may be tempted again to speculate 
regardless of past scorchings and losses. 

Sell life insurance as an investment in 
units sized so that the investor can buy 
now. The vivid picture of the last two 
years commands him to invest in some 
plan with the safety of life insurance. 
True, our average sale will decline in 
volume—but the number of sales which 
can be made will more than keep up the 
volume of the intelligent, energetic sales- 
man. 

And for the future, today’s investors 
in life insurance will re-purchase over 
and over again—and the re-sales will be 
larger—as the intelligent investing pub- 
lic appreciates the unquestioned value of 
an investment “with the safety of life 
insurance.” 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


And Now— 
“BRASS TACKS” 


A New Training Course For 


“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL” 





A Preliminary Training Program 
A Correspondence Course for Subsequent Training 


General Agents Fully Equipped to Give 
Individual Instruction to Each New Man 


Methods of Doing Business in Keeping 
with 1931 Requirements 


GROW WITH THE STATE MUTUAL! 


INCORPORATED — 1844 


EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Direct Mail Circularization 


By G. M. Millar 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


Our Direct Mail Circularizing Plan has 
been in operation two and a half years. 

We feel that much of the success of 
our particular plan may be attributed to 
its simplicity. The producer is reauired 
to submit only carefully selected pros- 
pects and, further to assure attention to 
this important point, he is required to 
submit his lists to his general agent for 
review before forwarding to the home 
office. Our circularization takes the 
form of a gift offer, with which is com- 
bined a brief introductory note regarding 
the plan of protection which the under- 
writer desires to present. The return gift 
request card provides space for the in- 
sertion of the occupation and age as well 
as the full name. The item used is a 
leather memorandum book or billfold on 
which the prospect’s name is embossed 
in gold. The gift itself is purposely 
made simple and unobtrusive, though 
dignified, with the idea that the under- 
writer may make its presentation a mere 
incident of the personal interview with 
which he follows up the home office cir- 
cularization. The producer is required to 
interview each individual whose name 
has been submitted to the home office 
for Direct Mail circularizing, irrespective 
of whether he has returned a gift request 
card, and a full report of results ob- 
tained must be rendered the home office. 
Willingness to co-operate in carrying out 


this requirement ‘is enhanced by the fact 
that the fieldman has a personal invest- 
ment of ten cents per name in each 
direct mail list. The balance of the cost 
is paid by the home office. 


Intensive Follow-up 


In addition to the business written di- 
rectly on the lives of prospects return- 
ing gift request cards, we have found 
that the careful prospecting and inten- 
sive follow-up entailed by our direct mail 
program have resulted in the production 
of a very substantial volume of excellent 
businss on the lives of prospects who 
have been circularized but who have 
failed to return gift request cards. 

Due to its simplicity and flexibility, 
we find that our system is well adapted 
to the needs of the new and the expe- 
rienced man alike. The home office takes 
steps to “sell” the direct mail idea to 
every newcomer in our agency ranks. On 
the other hand, steady users of the plan 
include some of our leading producers 
and those who have been in the service 
of the company for long periods of time. 

We endeavor to encourage the adap- 
tion of direct mail as a part of the field 
man’s regular work program, feeling that 
it is an excellent time-saver and that the 
means of introduction which it affords 
the producer are particularly beneficial 
at this time when harder work and great- 
er effort are essential to the maintenance 
of production standards. As a medium of 
self-education in the value of thorough- 
ness in prospecting, we feel that direct 
mail is unexcelled. 


PUBLISHERS TAKING 
OUT LARGE LINES 


Among those taking out large lines of 
insurance nowadays are the publishers 
of daily newspapers. For some years 
the topnotchers in the newspaper pro- 
fession have been insurance buyers. It 
will be recalled that the late Rodman 
Wanamaker, who had $4,500,000 insur- 
ance, was publisher of a daily paper in 
Philadelphia. Another Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, John C. Martin, who also pub- 
lishes a daily in New York City, The 
New York Evening Post, carries one of 
the largest lines of anybody living. 

Recently, Roy W. Howard, chairman 
of the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain 
which has papers in twenty-five different 
cities, and who is one of the outstand- 
ing newspaper men of the United States, 
took out $2,000,000 of insurance. 

Edward W. Scudder, publisher of the 
Newark News, recently placed a big pol- 
Icy, 


Views of Publisher Guck 


Homer Guck, president of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, and formerly with a 
Detroit bank, carries a fair amount of 


insurance, and has for years been a 
strong advocate of the insurance trust 
idea. He said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 


“If the conservative investing public 
needed any further evidence of the fi- 
nancial practicability of life insurance, 
it certainly received numerous definite 
demonstrations since the financial strin- 
gency of last year. Even the most care- 
fully planned and the most conserva- 
tively arranged investments proved of 
questionable liquid merit when put to 
the test. 


“Life insurance coverages are worth 
more today than they were last year and 
nobody has questioned the liquidity of a 
life insurance loan contract. 

“I took owt my first policy when I 
was 17 years old and have added to it 
regularly since that time. 

“The life insurance corporations have 
certainly proven their soundness, their 
stability and their tremendous responsi- 
bility in a financial crises which has 
called for unusual wisdom and judg- 
ment.” 


Epigram Makers 


(Continued from Page 29) 


thinking about what might have been, 
but went right on DOING. 
Two Affiliated Men 
2. A blind man, who had always been 
able to eke out a meager living despite 
his handicap, one day found himself so 
completed incapacitated because of rheu- 


matism that he was unable longer to 
earn his daily bread. His situation was 
desperate. He had no money and no 
friends. A good samaritan, who had 
been contributing a little toward his sup- 
port, one day called on him, in company 
with a friend who is a well known New 


York writer. This writer is stone deaf. 
With the good samaritan as “interpreter” 
these two afflicted men engaged in a 
lengthy discussion of the blind man’s 
problem, in the hope of finding some 
way out of his troubles. During the 
course of their discussion, the blind man 
made the remark that with all the grief 
and handicaps he had undergone he 
would rather be blind than deaf. The 
deaf man argued that he would rather be 
deaf than blind. Both felt that his own 
affliction was less of a handicap than 
that of the other. The good samaritan, 
learning both sides of their argument, 
decided that their views on the subject 
would be of interest to thousands of 
other people who are similarly afflicted. 
He made the suggestion that the deaf 
man write up the discussion in the form 
of a magazine article, setting forth each 
man’s reasons for preferring his own 
handicap to that of the other. This was 
done and the article was recently pub- 
lished in one of the country’s leading 
national magazines. The publication 
paid quite a sizeable sum for the article, 
which, of course, went to the blind man. 
It enabled him to move to California. 
where he has regained his health, and 
is now engaged in the good work of 
training dogs to lead the blind. 
No Honest Effort Is Lost 
Adages do have antidotes. While not 


in general use as a proverb, the follow- 
ing statement should be considered as 
such—“No honest effort is ever lost.” 
The condition which makes the “darkest 
hour” is that which brings a sort of 
hopelessness into one’s thinking. No 
dawn seems to be in the offing. If the 
truthfulness of the statement that hon- 
est effort is never lost is really under- 
stood and believed, no individual need be 
greatly concerned in the transaction of 
routine matters with anything other than 
honest effort. It is inconceivable that 
right effort should result in aught but 
gain. The time element involved in hon- 
est effort is important, but in a sense it 
is not controllable. There must be a 
thorough conviction that a proper effort 
will actually be consummated in the form 
of reward. Many a life underwriter has 
experienced the trial of weeks of hard 
work without concrete results. He passes 
into the darkest hour only to find that 
just ahead his business comes in multi- 
plied ways and amounts. The need of 
such an agent is to have the solace of a 
belief, which is a fact, that he must be 
concerned in his darkest hours most 
largely with honest effort. It takes cour- 
age to fight in the dark but that courage 
may be sustained by the use of two. 
weapons. The one is “No honest effort 
is ever lost” and the other is “The dawn 
follows the darkest hour.” 


Effective Prospecting 


(Continued from Page 49) 


between the other members of the fam- 
ily. Now, can’t you see a real reason 
for life insurance there? 

I sold him the idea of taking out in- 
surance to cover this loan, and made the 
policies payable to the trustees who 


3 


a letter of introduction from him. They 
were both very prominent people. Both 
agreed that the plan was sound, wise, 
and good business judgment on the part 
of the young man. 

As a result, I sold a substantial amount 





Manager Paul S. Burns (Left) and J. W. Shoul 


loaned him the money, so that, if any- 
thing happened to him, his estate would 
not be indebted to these two trustees. 
He looked upon it favorably. I had him 
examined the same day. 

I then called on the two trustees with 


of life insurance, received much praise 
from these two famed trustees, which 
meant more business from other sources 
on the same idea. 

All of this came about because of pre- 
selection of prospects. 





Capital vs. Credit 


It is necessary to distinguish between 
capital and credit. It is not held that 
an easy-money Federal Reserve policy 
can force credit into use in lines where 
it is not needed, or can compel a rise 
in the price of commodities where over- 
production continues. There is an 
abundance of credit available, when the 
need for it arises, says Barron’s. 

With respect to capital, the large in- 
dustrial corporations, as well as probably 
many individual sources, are in a very 


liquid condition. The wide spread be- 
tween short-term and long-term money 
rates is in part indicative of an excess 
supply of short-term capital. A consid- 
erable amount of long-term capital may 
be temporarily employed in the short- 
term market, due to the desire for safety 
and liquidity. Where such capital is in 
investment, the same desire has concen- 
trated it in prime securities. 

One effect of the wide deflation has 
been to direct individual capital re- 
sources into new Ownership and fewer 


hands. 
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How to back your boy for a WINNER! 
































WX JITHOUT question, you’re backing 

that son of yours for a winner! He's 
to have every advantage that school and 
college offer for development and leader- 
ship... Crew... Football... Phi Beta 
Kappa... you and his mother decided that 
long ago. 


But—there’s always that inevitable but 
—suppose your wife and boy (or daughter) 
should have to face.the future without you? 
What then? 


That is a question that finds its answer, 
even for a man of moderate means, in Aitna’s 
new Family Income Policy. For this policy 
can be used to see your 
children through 


Mail this 
Today! 





school and college just as readily as it can 


*. to provide a monthly family income—or 


it can do both—all a matter of your per- 
sonal requirements. 


The outstanding advantage of this new 
Family Income Policy is that in the event 
of your death it will provide, until the 
twentieth year from the date of the policy, 
(and for only slightly mere than the deposit 
required for ordinary life insurance) a defin- 
ite yearly income equivalent to 12% on 
the policy’s face value, payable monthly. 


For example: a $10,000 policy will pro- 
duce an income of $100 a month; a $20,000 
policy, an income of $200 a month; a 
$50,000 policy, $500 a month, and so on. 


AITINA-PQSE 


' 


But that isn’t all, because with this new 
Aitna Family Income Policy, there is akways a 
further understanding that at the end of the 
twentieth year from the date of the policy, 
its full face value ($10,000, $20,000... . or 
whatever it may be) will then become pay- 
able, either in. cash or as you may otherwise 
direct—this, in addition to the monthly pay- 
ments that have been made since death. 
This is a most important feature—for in 
later years, when your children are grown 
and graduated, such a policy will thus also 
assure financial independence for your 
wife when she needs it most. 

Every far-thinking family man will want 
to know more about this new Atma Family 
Income Policy. : 


THERE IS AN ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 





The Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Address 





Please send me your free booklet, “Now We 4Al/ Can Be Fair to Our Families.” 


Fg Mee ey HME FON EE SNe OE TUS N SECM SY SEO hk URE OE 


Trained Atma representatives in every part of the 
United States and Canada are qualified to offer helpful 
suggestions in arranging your life insurance program. 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company, The A£tna Casualty and 
e Surety Company, The A 











bile Insurance Company, 


‘The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 








@ tna Life 
The fifth in the Aitna Life’s series of 1931 ad- 
vertisements appearing in National publications, 
emphasizes the father’s obligation to his son. A 
message, the gist of which is immediately recog- 
nized. Aitna-izers are using it most effectively in 
selling the Aitna’s new Family Income Policy. 


Insurance 


Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





The AEtna Life's New Home 
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PRELIMINARY 
Analysis Sheets 


By Nelson F. Davis 


Director of Education, Guardian Life 


How often do agents hear the pros- 
pect say, “I have all the insurance I can 
afford” ? 

If he has then the agent should turn 
his footsteps elsewhere, but was the pros- 
pect right? One good way to answer 
the question is to find out and the best 
way to do that in a sensible fashion is 
to have the facts put down in black and 
white. This can be done if an agent 
equips himself with an analysis sheet. 
Some companies furnish them. If not, 
the agent should compile one himself. 
Such a sheet should emphasize the mod- 
ern conception of life insurance which 
is that life insurance is property. © 

Tells Story at Glance 


Iam basing this article on a document 
which our company uses, and which as 
I said before, may be somewhat similar 
to documents used by other companies, 
and we call ours Preliminary Analysis 
Sheet. In this article is a cut showing 
the first page of the sheet. The other 
cut in the article is the back page of the 
document, which lists estate requirements 
and resources. 

Filling out such a document, folder or 
some other series of sheets telling the 
story—it is immaterial the form in which 
a Preliminary Analysis comes—offers 
convincing facts that the dollars which 
men have invested in life insurance are 
now the best property that they own. 

_ Today as never before men are turn- 
Ing to insurance because they have con- 

dence in it. Too often they have lit- 
tle confidence in other investments. With 
the Preliminary Analysis Sheet used in 
connection with an Estate Digest the 


merits of life insurance stand out and 
become almost irresistible. 


Can Be Used in Connection with 
All Plans 


Agents use many sales talks: Income 
for the family, clean-up fund, educational 
plan, dollar-a-week, income for retire- 
ment, business insurance, inheritance tax, 
Protection for the wife, and many others. 
Agents who specialize in the use of these 
sales plans have commented that they 
can use analysis sheets in connection 
with cach of these plans. 

0 one agent, the first page proved 
especially attractive. The fact that, on 
his first call on the prospect, he is re- 
minded to secure certain information 
from the man, will make money for this 
agent. He states that he is absolutely 
certain that every time he fills out the 
Tst page he will secure at least two new 
Prospects. 

Another agent suggests that the use 
of the first page lends an atmosphere of 
business-like precision to the interview. 

f course, as a record for the agent’s 
own file it proves immensely valuable 
at the time he calls again on the policy- 


holder, giving complete information and 
refreshing memory. 


Available Data for Policyholders 


The inside sheet contains space for 
facts about insurance already in force, 
including disability, premium date pay- 
ments, settlement provisions, retirement 
values. They cover such points as pol- 
icy, waiting period, double indemnity, 
correction of date of birth, covering 
present loans, rearrangement of the pre- 
mium calendar so that there is less of a 
burden, an appropriate use of dividends, 
bringing up-to-date and correctly nam- 
ing proper beneficiaries, designation of 
contingent beneficiaries, use of the set- 
tlement options to conserve principal and 
safeguard the welfare of the family and, 
by no means least of all, the illustra- 
tion of retirement values at ages 50, 55, 
60, or 65; and on the reverse side a very 
emphatic illustration of the fact that the 
money deposited with insurance compa- 
nies has proved to be one of the best 
investments the policyholder possesses. 


Estate Requirements and Resources 


The page showing Estate Require- 
ments and Resources is a complete sales 
talk in itself. Some agents use this— 
others prefer to submit their own pro- 
posals or charts. As a suggestion, we 
recommend that you take your own in- 
surance, use one of these Preliminary 

















ESTATE OF 
Mr. a 
Date of Birth oss 
FAMILY RECORD: 
Wife's Name - jacenceiniaaiaaininaie Date of Birth 
CHILDREN: 
Name Sex Date of Birth... = 
Name Sex Date of Birth 
Name — Sex Date of Birth = nee 
Name Sex Date of Birth 
Name Sex Date of Birth 
Name Sex Date of Birth _. 
oz 
OTHER DEPENDENTS: 5 z 
3 
Name Relation Date of Birth 8 
> 
Name Relation Date of Birth a Be 
zs | 
Name Relation Date of Birth eee 5 j 
i} 
REMARKS: 
| 
ia | 
* Verify date of birth on each policy. j 

















Analysis sheets, and make a thorough 
study of the possibilities of its use. Sev- 
eral agents have thus succeeded in sell- 
ing themselves more insurance! 

The form is designed to be filled out 
in pen or pencil, although it is possible 
to use typewriter. The greatest value 
to the agent can be secured if he him- 
self fills out the form in longhand. In 
doing this, careful study is required, but 
it results in a very complete and clear 
picture of the possibilities of selling ad- 
ditional insurance. By using this form, 
time and expense are saved, inasmuch as 
all details are arranged completely, and 
corrections in a man’s insurance set-up 
made before the Estate Digest is com- 
pleted. 








ESTATE REQUIREMENTS AND 


RESOURCES 





ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 





A. ESTIMATE:) CASH LIABILITIES 
(Present a.J Prospective) 

1. Current family and personal obligations outstanding 
Maintenance of family until proceeds of estate are 

available |... eee s 

3. Estimated cost final illness and funeral expenses 

Estimated Federal and State Estate and Inheritance 
Unpaid balance Income Tax 5 
6. Administration expenses, such as attorneys’ and ex- 
ecutors’ fees, probate and other fees and expenses 
(4%-8% of gross estate) . = —_ 


’ 


> 


- 


Home Rent, Service, Light, Heat, Telephone, etc. 
Home Upkeep, including Taxes, Interest and De- 


vy 


Education, including High or Preparatory Schools 
Recreation, Travel and Incidentals = 
Club Membership, Church and Charity. _ 
Medical and Miscellaneous - : 
Total Estimated Annual Expenses 
Capitalizing above required income, at an assumed raté of 5% 


Nase 


1, Average payment of $0... per year 
for each child for years. Principal 
sum necessary for above 

D. FOR CHILDREN AT MATURITY 
(Suggested for Sons) 

1. Lump sum amounting to $ 
i, Re ee 
Income on $ each, 
after age eee 
(Suggested for Daughters) 

2. Lump sum at marriage $ 
or age 
Income on $ 


ach, 


E. OTHER DEPENDENTS OR BEQUESTS 
1. Lump sum of $.. ia 


2. Income of $..—.... Ri ceiomicisnsions 


F. TOTAL ESTATE NEEDS 





$ Present estimated market value $ 


- 
n 


$ Present estimated market value C-ne 


1 | 
= 


Total 
B. ESTIMATED ANNUAL EXPENSES OF FAMILY ~ 
(Excluding Self) 
1. Food and Clothing 


C PROVISION FOR HIGHER OR PROFESSIONAL 
UCATION 


after age ——$ ot ney 


. Equity in Real Estate— 


. Life Insurance—Face amount 
(excluding Double Indemnity) $ 


> 


Interest in Business— 
Estimated ae Eg, Mat ne ee 
5. Cash Balances— 

Average, including saving accts. $ 
6. Obligations, Notes zeceivable. § 
7. Personal property, other assets $ 


$... 

t... Present estimated worth $ 
i - 

$ < ~|H. ITEMS NOT AVAILABLE FOR 
———| INCOME OR ESTATE LIQUIDA- 
$ ~ TION PURPOSES 


$ -- $ 
(From the Gross Estate should be deducted all 
items which cannot reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce income or cash for liquidation purposes, such 
as personal property—clothing, jewelry, furniture, 
books, automobiles, etc.—or residence property 
occupied by family.) 


I. NET ESTATE AVAILABL! 
FOR NEEDS $.- 


SSS SS 
J. DEFICIT OR SURPLUS IN 
ESTATE REQUIRED FOR 
FAMILY re 
(Difference between lines F. and 1.) 




















A Size-Up of Insurance 


Insurance benefits were succinctly and 
cleverly summarized recently by the Im- 
perial Life. Considering insurance from 
a purely selfish, not an altruistic, stand- 
point, the company asks if it is not sat- 
isfying for a policyholder to realize that 
from an investment in life insurance he 
should receive such benefits as these: 

An increased feeling of respect. 

Peace of mind as to future welfare of 
your family. 

A clear conscience for having provided 
for your chief creditors—your wife and 
children. 

A greater sense of freedom in spend- 
ing the balance of your income. 

A growing sense of security as the 
cash equity in your policy increases from 
year to year. 

The assurance that if you do live to a 
ripe old age the insurance you unselfishly 
intended for others can then be used 
for your own maintenance after your 
present dependents have become settled 
in life and provided for. 





Bank Failures 


R. H. Towner of the Towner Rating 
Bureau, New York, which makes rates 
which the surety companies buy, issued 
a statement to subscribers last month 
saying that in the ten years from 1921 
to 1930 inclusive 6,987 banks, or more 
than one-fifth of the whole number of 
banks in existence at the beginning of 
1921, have closed their doors. There are 
7,000 fewer banks in the U. S. now than 
there were ten years ago. 

The Federal Reserve Board has enu- 
merated bank suspensions from 1921 to 
1930 inclusive and has classified them ac- 
cording to the bank’s capital stock as 
follows: 


| ee 2) || 2,670 

ewes sas Jake taki Mia és 1,606 
RT Re |) re 625 
$50,000 to $99,000................ 1,206 
$100,000 to $199,000............... 535 
$200,000 to $999,000.............4. 205 
S1000.000 and over...........00.- 20 
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TUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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« IN 
ANTICIPATION 


Of TOCA’ S 
NEEDS AND 
TOMORROW'S 
FRWSPERITY 


Nl. new policy has been es- 


pecially designed to meet the ur- 
gent needs of business men during 
the present period of financial 
stress. 

Through its low premiums it, 
enables them to secure maxi- 
mum protection for a minimum 
deposit, to hedge immediately 
upon market losses, estate de- 


preciation, or outstanding obli- 
gations. 


Through its flexible provisions, 
it also enables them to anticipate 
the return of prosperity. They 
can lay the foundations of larger 
insurance estates at once and 
later, at their convenience and 


discretion, they can build the 


permanent structures. 


This new policy has already 
been approved by a majority 
of the States and is now avail- 
able to clients of our own men 
or of those who hold Phoenix 


Mutual surplus line contracts. 


\ 
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I'm only just beginning to realize what a 
‘whale of a difference’ a few weeks make. 
One of my most convincing reasons for 
choosing this plan was the fact that the 
average life underwriter thinks in terms 
of a year’s production or a month at 
least. This in itself is a big handicap, 
particularly in this period, because there 
is always a “tomorrow,” while there are 
very few “tomorrows” when one is 
thinking in terms of a single week. 

Since starting out on this program I 
have found that it is necessary to see 
more people to get an application now 
than a year ago. Incidentally, my av- 
erage amount per case has remained 
about the same and my number of ap- 
plications has increased appreciably. 

With thirty-odd consecutive weeks of 
production tucked away the realization 
that the loss of a week will set you 
back where you were at the beginning, 
is a tremendous incentive. 

To find yourself without an app near 
the end of the week will almost, without 
exception, send you after business that 
you otherwise would never have thought 
of. 

The “consecutive weekly production” 
idea, with its many by-products, is the 
one big reason why I can honestly say 
that this is the best year I’ve had in the 


Writing More Business 


Than Last Year 


(Continued from Page 13) 





WALTER C. KNOWLES 


five years I’ve been in the life insur- 
ance business. 


Insurance Restores Funds 
Lost Through Investment 


By Gerard S. Brown, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago 





GERARD S. BROWN 


Igo on the theory that nothing but 
life insurance will restore to par the 
» amount of shrinkage in investment val- 
| wes which few individuals have escaped 
Mm recent months. Nothing but life in- 
Strance will make certain the perma- 





nence of values of a partnership or cor- 
poration built into it and maintained by 
the genius and ability of its owners and 
executives. Nothing has been found to 
replace life insurance as indemnity for 
the loss of earning power of a bread- 
winner. Why should not our outlook 
upon such a business inspire us to study 
and to work to realize our potentiali- 
ties? 

Modern business is complex, and it is 
only by constantly adding to our store 
of knowledge and information that we 
can offer and discuss intelligently busi- 
ness insurance, trusts, estate shrinkage 
and income insurance, but of principles 
of business, accounting of finance and 
law of business and estates. 

I find it easy to show the business man 
how much more a liquid cash position 
means to him now than two years ago, 
and how much more he needs to know 
that his business interests will be sold 
at a fair price through a stock or part- 
nership liquidation agreement. Ask the 
man on reduced salary, now that he 
has had to get along on 10 or 15% less 
for a while, how he thinks his wife will 
manage on &5 or 90% less for life. 


Found “New Blood” In 


Massachusetts Industries 
By Francis G. Lucey, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, Boston 


After more than a quarter of a cen- 
lury with the Equitable I had managed 
'o build up a clientele which was grow- 
ing all the time and in the right direc- 
ton. I was sitting pretty up to the fall 
of 1929, My business was of good qual- 
‘ty, I frequently wrote old policyholders, 








and was what is known as a successful 
agent. 

Then something happened—not only to 
me but to everybody. And so,last year 
I was more or less of a flop. 

When January, 1930, came around I 
did some heavy thinking. As a result 


I came to the conclusion that as many 
of my large policyholders had suffered 
from economic shrinkage the thing for 
me to do during the year was to place 
more stress on prospecting than on sell- 
ing as I believe in looking ahead. I 
knew that in some industries which had 
been shot to pieces at the top new men 
were coming in, forming firms or cor- 
porations, sometimes small it is true, but 
making a good living just the same. In 
the shoe business alone there were quite 
a number of such men. The thing was 
io go out and find them. So I did plenty 


of prospecting. 

What really happened was that I prac- 
tically began all over again. It was a 
case of seeing new people and a lot of 
them. 

The result of that work counted and 
in 1931 I began to reap the benefit of 
the calls I had been making. 

In the business world there is a great- 
er demand than ever for personal en- 
dorsement by wealthy men or banks as 
well as protection of all kinds of corpo- 
ration paper. Insurance protects the pro- 
tectors as well as the protectees. 


Sticking To Clients Makes 
Clients Stick To You 


By Joseph A. Lockhart, 
The Fraser Agency, Connecticut Mutual, New York City 


The principal reason I have paid for 
in excess of $2,500,000 this year is be- 
cause I do not write and then forget 
clients. A young man who has taken 
out a $1,000 or $5,000 policy with me 
does not become a memory. My clients 
see me around a lot. We continue 
friends. Now when you have a lot of 
clients who are friends there are some 
among them who are mighty successful 
and prosperous, even in times of depres- 
sion. 

I have been asked how I was fortu- 


nate enough to write $2,000,000 on Roy 
W. Howard, chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard organization. One reason was 
because Mr. Howard and his associates 
knew me as I had handled their general 


insurance. They liked the way I did 
that and had confidence in me. They 
knew me as a general insurance man 


and as a life insurance man. It was only 
logical, therefore, that they thought | 
should have been consulted about the 
$2,000,000 insurance and that I should 
have written it. 


Demand Is For Income 


And 


Annuity Policies 


By Jack Lauer, 


Penn Mutual, Cincinnati 


As to my sales method during the 
present economic situation I have found 
that due to the tremendous losses suf- 
fered by practically everyone in the past 
two years, both as to investment in 
stocks as well as high grade securities, 





JACK LAUER 


the greatest appeal that can be made 
today is for safe investing with a fair 
income which is guaranteed. 

I have devoted the greater portion of 
my time to income contracts and an- 
nuities and have found it easier to get 
an audience and arouse interest with 
this type of contract. I also find that 
men carrying large lines of life insur- 
ance who are not in a position to add 
to this line, are immediately interested 
in income insurance or annuites. 

With this type of solicitation I have 
also found that you can make a much 


greater appeal to the female prospect. 
They too, are interested in income for 
life. 

In my judgment, the present economic 
condition is doing much for the further- 
ance of our business and feel sure that 
with conscientious and diligent work, we 
in the life insurance business, are sur- 
rounded with more prospects than ever 
before, and I am looking forward to a 
very bright future. 


N. Y. BUILDING NOT DEAD 

According to the New York Sun ap- 
plications were filed for $209,000,000 worth 
of new buildings and alterations during 
the first five months of 1931. 

The fifty-mile suburban area contrib- 
uted many million dollars more. (Among 
the twenty-five cities of the country hav- 
ing the largest volume of new buildings 
are two cities in suburban New York— 
White Plains and Yonkers.) Of the 
$209,000,000 for all construction work, 
$85,000,000 went for residential buildings 
and supplied quarters for 19,900 families. 


; Now, these are smaller figures 
than those for the top-notch year of 
1929. But we submit that $209,000,000 


worth of new buildings is a lot of new 
buildings for one city. To be specific, 
it is nearly six times as much as Chi- 
cago’s record for the same period; eleven 
times as large as Los Angeles’ record; 
sixteen times as large as Philadelphia’s: 
thirty-two times as large as Cleveland’s 
and fifty-eight times as large as New 
Orleans’. The point is that New York’s 
demand for radiators and oil burners 
and heating apparatus and wall boards 
and paints and lumber and glass and 
all the other things that go into making 
and repairing a building is larger than 
the demand from the next eighteen lar- 
gest cities in the country combined... 
and the concern that sells these com- 
modities can sell far, far more in New 
York than anywhere else, and at much 
less cost . . ..Say what you will about 
1931, the fact is that there is a good 
volume of business here. 
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BUCK PASSING and reinstatement of lapsed business make poor room- 
















mates. Regardless of where we may lay the blame for terminations, 





the only way to bring a dead policy back to life is through close co- 
operation between Home Office and Field. No Home Office can ignore 


the reinstatement problem, pass the buck to the Agency Force, and get 


ket. 

thos 
utor’ 
insu 
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over 
insu 
man 
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results. Consequently, buck passing has become outmoded as compa- 
nies lead the way in showing their representatives how business can be 


kept on the books ... with mutual advantage to Agent and insured. 





T 
In The Union Central, for instance, a new and unusual plan for the rein- e 
statement of policies lapsed in the last several years has been developed. trar 
Only a few weeks old, this service is gathering momentum rapidly. fe 
Policyholders welcome it eagerly. One says, “It is the most generous Fe 
plan I have encountered in all my experience with Life Insurance Com- i 
panies.”” Agents have found it an effective method of reclaiming com- bin 


missions on business that has gone off the books. 


This is one more field in which The Union Central is taking a vigorous 


lead in showing its Agents the road to larger incomes. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CINCINNATI . 


MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Group Insurance 


Group In- 
surance was 
launched some 
few years ago 
in a period 
when employ- 
ers were bid- 
ding ageres- 
sively against 
each other in 
the labor mar- 
ket. The chief canvassing argument in 
those early days of the non-contrib- 
utory plan was the claim that these free 
insurance benefits, increasing with length 
of service, would cut down labor turn- 
over. How is this branch of the life 
insurance business thriving now that so 
many concerns have reduced their forces 
and are trimming their expense budgets 
to the bone? 

The answer is that Group insurance 
is proving to be a staunch vessel, able 
to drive forward steadily despite con- 
trary winds or heavy seas. The quickest 
proof of this is found in the half-year 
figures for all companies combined, show- 
ing new business issued in 1931 equal 
to 97.3% of the 1930 volume. This is 
a higher percentage than for either Or- 
dinary or Industrial production. Com- 
bined figures as to number of new groups 
rather than amount of insurance are not 
at hand, but in the case of our own com- 
pany, at least, we have installed more 
new groups than in the same period of 
last year. 


Growth in Wholesale Business 


Most surprising, of all has been the 
growth in wholesale business, this being 
the term used where less than fifty em- 
ployes are insured. Among these small- 
er enterprises, a fruitful field in 1930, 
we have put on the books more than 
double as many new cases so far this 
year. 

The typical schedule of benefits in 
these recent additions to the insured 
list contains liberal amounts of insur- 
ance for the various classes. More and 
More the trend runs towards the “com- 
posite” coverage, including sickness ben- 
efits and accidental death and dismem- 
berment features. There is no indication 
of meagerness on the part of the employ- 
ers, but rather an intention to offer a 


teally worthwhile and helpful schedule 
or amounts. 


Equally encouraging is the record 
among groups already in force. The un- 
informed might suppose that a business 
Concern obliged to curtail expenditures 
Would take a smash at Group insurance 
With the first strokes of the hatchet. 
On the contrary, the attitude of the em- 
Ployers is found to be that Group in- 


eathering 


Is 
The 


By John S. Birkett 


Assistant Secretary, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


surance is a necessity and that it is 
more needful than ever when pay en- 
velopes are slack and employes’ savings 
have become depleted. 


Most Groups Are on Contributory Basis 


Most groups are now on the con- 
tributory basis, and the eagerness of em- 
ployes to keep the insurance and their 
readiness to meet their share of the 
cost influences the management to con- 
tinue to provide its portion of the pre- 
miums. It is very seldom that an indi- 
vidual employe asks that his insurance 
be canceled. The increase in number 
and duration of temporary layoffs has 
added, of course, to individual cancela- 
tions in continuing groups. One of the 
good features of the whole plan, how- 
ever, is the facility with which an em- 
ploye’s insurance can be put into effect 
again without red tape or the payment 
of back premiums when he resumes his 
work. 

It has been interesting to interview 
the age data in those establishments 


where the working force has been cut. 
The figures show ‘clearly that the em- 
ployes with the longest service have been 
retained and the younger ones laid off. 
Separate surveys made by three life com- 
panies covering a total of 300,000 work- 
ers showed that the number employed 
at all ages dropped during a given policy 
year to the extent of 94%, 7.1% and 
11.2% in the three lots which were stud- 
ied, whereas the percentage of decrease 
in workers 45 years of age or older was 
only 1.8, 1.7 and. 3.3 respectively. These 
figures clearly refute the idea that Group 
insurance affects an older employe’s 
chances of holding his job. 


Close Study of Net Premium Costs 


As might be expected, management is 
now studying net premium costs more 
closely than a few years ago. This is 
good for the business, for some of the 
earlier plans, graded according to length 
of service, are being amended so that 
the amount of insurance coincides more 
closely with the employe’s earnings and 











insurance. 








Two Things are necessary 
To Sell Life Insurance 


FIRST, a policy that gives the kind of protection 
needed at a rate as low as can be had. 


SECOND, someone who needs and wants to buy the 


The Postal National Life Insurance Company has both. 
It has unequalled facilities for furnishing its underwriters 
a constant supply of genuinely interested prospects who 
intend to buy insurance. Its kit of up-to-date policies, 
from family income to ordinary life, is ‘unexcelled. 


A “postal to the Postal National” will put you 
in touch with an unusual opportunity. 


POSTAL NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 


511 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

















Storm. 


his insurance needs. More frequent calls 


on the clients by service representatives 
are found to be desirable just now, and 
these interviews usually leave the em- 
ployer better informed and with a new 
appreciation of his Group insurance pro- 
visions. 

In round figures, there will be $100 
000,000 paid to 50,000 families beni 
as death and permanent disability claims 
under Group contracts. In each such 
case there has been the loss of an in- 
come provider. Usually there is little 
or no other insurance on the life. Each 
of these fifty thousand claims will teach 
its own lesson to neighbors, feliow work- 
ers and the employer privileged to de- 
liver the check. Group insurance has 
now reached that scope of usefulness 
where its good influence is continually 
apparent and where it cannot be lightly 
cast aside. There is every reason to 
believe that it will make unprecedented 
strides in the next big forward move- 
ment of general business activities and 
personnel relationships. The foresighted 
agent or general broker will nurse well 
the Group clients he now serves and 
will not hesitate to press for an appli- 


cation from any uninsured groups in his 
territory. 


No Depression 
(Continued from Page 113) 


ableness, her understanding of human 
beings—in a word, the personality which 
makes the hardest boiled business man 
glad to see her and to listen to her 
story. ? 

_ She finds women perhaps a little eas- 
ler to sell than men, though she has 
never met with any antagonism among 
men because of her sex. 

“Life insurance selling has done a lot 
for me,” she revealed, “in understanding 
other women in business. Social con- 
tacts with women give you a bad opin- 
ion of them. I admit that in the days 
when I was playing bridge with other 
women and doing club work, I thought 
they were on the whole rather poor 
sports, but I’ve changed my mind. In 
business I have found them as a rule 
better sports than men. And I have 
made some wonderful friends. It’s been 
the best thing in the world for me. I 
am happier and healthier because of it * 
and I think most married women who 
find themselves after their children grow 
up, in the gap which cannot be satis- 
fyingly filled with bridge parties and club 
work, should go to work. I know that 
I have done more for myself and my 
family than if I had stayed at home—and 
I’m glad I chose life insurance. What 
I have done wouldn’t have been possible 
in any other profession.” 

Will she write a million this year? She 
says frankly that she doesn’t expect to, 
but then she remarks as if she had just 
remembered it, that she did not expect 
to write a million last year, either. But 
she did. 
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The Impregnable Soundness 


of Life Insurance 


Once again the institution of life insurance has been tried and has not been 
iound wanting. Through epidemic of disease or business depression it stands firm 
and untroubled. While security values are shrinking, while corporations are cut- 
ting or omitting dividends, while real estate is unmarketable, while building and 
loan associations are deferring maturities, the institution of life insurance spreads its 
protection and benefits “as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” All obliga- 
tions, be they death claims, loans, surrender values, or dividend withdrawals, are 
met promptly, one hundred cents on the dollar. It is impossible to measure the 
economic benefit derived from the availability of these funds and the feeling of se- 
curity thereby created. Confidence in the companies is evidenced in the increased 
demand for the investment forms of policies, such as annuities. 


In these times the wisdom of carrying surplus reserves is particularly ap- 
parent, as they have served to hold the business on a level keel. 


Life insurance rose to this present splendor by varied experience, and some- 
times that experience must run a lengthy course. For example, mortality measure- 
ments may take years, as in the “big case” problem, for the approximately accurate 
ascertainment—by the scientists of our business, the actuaries and underwriting 
executives—of results from which sound rules may be laid down. This is true also 
of the troublesome disability provision. 


Sound underwriting also demands policy contracts to meet newly arising 
needs; contracts with honest names, rather than stunt policies and their misleading 
titles; contracts that are as simple as they can be made, designed in sincerity. 


Made wiser and still more sound by the more recent conditions under which it 
has worked and served, life insurance, we believe, will enter a new era of broadened 
adoption by our people and of still more intimate relation to the individual, the 
domestic, the business, the philanthropic, and the national welfare. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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ATHLETES in LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


ground athlete. Of all his honors Oli- 
phant treasures most his naming on the 
All-American all-time football team by 
Knute Rockne. 
Hinky Haines 
Another football star mentioned on 
many All-American teams was Henry 
Hinky Haines, now a supervisor with 
the Vanderbilt branch of the New York 
Life in New York City. Hinky will long 
be remembered at Penn State College, 
where he played varsity football, bas- 
ketball and baseball. He captained the 
baseball team and in football was con- 
sidered one of the most colorful backs 
in the history of the sport. Follow- 
ing graduation from college Haines 
signed up with the New York Yankees 
and played in several World Series 
games. 
Wesley E. Fesler 


The Columbus, Ohio, agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual is proud to have 
among its members, Wesley E. Fesler, 
who has made a great record at Ohio 
State. In 1928, many sports editors and 


WESLEY FESLER 


football mentors named him the out- 
standing all-around player of the year. 

€ was named on many All-American 
teams as end. Fesler also played guard 
on the Ohio State baseball team and 
made an outstanding scholastic as well 
as athletic record. 

Fred Lawton 


Fred Lawton, for years manager of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Detroit, was 
a University of Michigan star. 

Max M. Matusoff 

In June of this year, Max M. Matu- 
soff of Columbus, Ohio, former Ohio 
State football, baséball and_ basketball 
star, joined the Columbus agency of the 

eliance Life. Matusoft practiced law for 
ve years after graduating from college, 
then became interested in insurance and 
sold approximately $1,000,000 in his first 
year and a half in the business, before 
Joining the Reliance. 

“Pup” Phillips 

G. M. (Pup) Phillips of the Atlanta 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual ‘was 
: ~American center on a Georgia Tech 
solden Tornado team several years ago. 


“Pup” has been playing football since 
he was a youth of sixteen at which time 
he tipped the scales at two hundred 
pounds. 
“Curley” Lambeau 
Another Massachusetts Mutual field- 
man, Earl (Curley) Lambeau of the Mil- 
waukee agency, organized and captained 
the widely known Green Bay Packers in 
1919. During the fall of that year this 
team won the Wisconsin State Cham- 
pionship and continued to win it during 
successive years. Lambeau has been a 
professional player of outstanding ability. 
Robert N. Waddell, Paul T. Sessions, 
George Strupper 
Other Massachusetts Mutual men who 
made names for themselves on college 
football teams include: Robert N. Wad- 
dell of Pittsburgh, the present president 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters; Paul T. Sessions of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and George Strupper of 
Atlanta. Waddell was a four-letter man 
at Carnegie Tech, and also has coached 
Carnegie football teams. 
Don Williams 
_One of the newest athletic recruits to 
life insurance is Don Williams, former 
University of Southern California star 
quarterback, who has joined the Vander- 
bilt branch of the New York Life in New 
York City. 
“py Way 


One of the first of the C.L.U’s and 
known in New York City for his adver- 
tising campaign, Nelson M. Way of the 
Canada Life, made a great name on the 
gridiron when at Yale. While there he 
ran the length of the field for the win- 
ning touchdown against Princeton, a feat 
which brought him nation-wide publicity. 

. T. Cooke 

H. T. Cooke, unit manager of the home 
office agency of the Lincoln National 
Life, was a famous quarterback at the 
University of Nebraska and was men- 
tioned for All-American honors. 

Robert Coppess, James Rogers, 
R. W. Gilchrist 

Another Lincoln National agent. Rob- 
ert Coppess, son of the company’s vet- 
eran general agent at Greensville, Ohio, 
T. C. W. Coppess, was a football star at 
Miami. James Rogers, Oklahoma state 
manager for the Fort Wayne company, 
was a star at the University of Missouri, 
and R. W. Gilchrist, Cincinnati general 
agent, at Princeton. 

Tad Wieman 

Tad Wieman, one of the most outstand- 
ing athletes ever developed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is a district agent 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., for the State 
Mutual Life. In addition to his football 
prowess at Michigan, Tad completed the 
regular four year course in a little more 
than three years and made Phi Beta 
Kappa. Later he coached the Michigan 
football team and was line coach at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Two Phoenix Mutual Stars 

L. H. Andrews, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual in New York, was a fa- 
mous Yale football player. “Biffy” Lee, 
manager at Buffalo, coached many foot- 
ball teams and was also at one time as- 
sistant coach under Knute Rockne. A 
well-known New York insurance broker 
is William H. Edwards, who was “Big 
Bill’ Edwards of Princeton football 
fame. 

Eugene G. Oberst 

When the famous “Four Horsemen” 
of the Notre Dame team were making 
records, one of the line players on that 
team was Eugene G. Oberst. He is now 
agency manager for the Brooklyn Na- 
tional in Buffalo, N. Y., under William 
J. Schumacher, general agent. He en- 
tered the business several years ago in 
Philadelphia where he was also doing 
some coaching. 

R. Emmett O’Connell 
Another member of the Brooklyn Na- 


tional organization is R. Emmett O’Con- 

nell, formerly a captain of the Holy Cross 

football team. He is also with the Schu- 
macher agency in Buffalo. 
Eppa Rixey 

Many big league baseball players have 

taken up life insurance on the side, two 

of the foremost who are doing well in 


the business being Eppa Rixey and Bunn. 


Hearn. 

Eppa Rixey, famed Cincinnati big 
league southpaw, has been associated 
with the Cincinnati office of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual for many years. Rixey 
has pitched ball for more than eighteen 
years, and consistently good ball. He 
still bears the same intense love for the 
game which far back in 1912 led him 
from the campus to cast his fortunes with 
Philadelphia. Every year since then he 
has been on the job. 

Bunn Hearn 

Bunn Hearn of Wilson, N. C., former 
Big League pitcher, has been connected 
with the Reliance Life since 1920. He 
made a name for himself on several big 
teams, including the New York Giants 
and more recently in the South Atlantic 
Leagues. Lately he has been managing 
a team in York, Pa., in addition to his 
insurance activity. 

Andrew Coakley 

A former pitcher on Connie Mack’s 
Athletics team, Andrew Coakley, who 
pitched in several World Series games, 
is now associated with the Provident 
Mutual, and submits his business 
through the Wells & Connell agency in 
New York City. 

Bucky Cunningham 

W. E. (Bucky) Cunningham, branch 
office manager for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral at Cincinnati, captained the base- 
ball team when he was at Colgate. 

Franklin L. Bettger 

Franklin L. Bettger, one of the Fi- 
delity Mutual’s star producers in Phil- 
adelphia, was for many years a profes- 
sional ball player of some note. He has 
had considerable success in the business 
especially in the field of business in- 
surance. 

Elmer Smith 

Elmer Smith of the St. Louis agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual was recently 
the subject of a feature article in the 
St. Louis Star, in which it was reported 
that he refereed more basketball games 
than any other referee in that section 
of the country. It is said that he has 
had in the neighborhood of 10,000 bas- 
ketball players under him. In high school 
Smith was a star basketball player. 

* Winston H. Robbins 

One of the Equitable of Iowa’s suc- 
cessful agents, Winston H. Robbins of 
Kokomo, Ind., won three major letters 
as a member of Purdue’s basketball team. 
He was the unanimous choice of sports 
writers as guard on the All-Western bas- 
ketball teams of 1924 and 1925. He grad- 
uated from Purdue in 1925 and since 
that time has made a fine production rec- 
ord with the Iowa company. 

alter G. Eversman 

Walter G. Eversman of Lansing, Mich., 
is another member of the Equitable of 
Iowa field force who starred in athletics 
at Purdue, winning two letters in foot- 
ball, three in basketball, and three in 
baseball. He was a member of the Big 
Ten basketball team of 1923. 

Armand Marion, Jr. 

The Pacific Mutual Life has one of the 
West Coast’s former tennis stars in Ar- 
mand Marion, Jr., who represents the 
company in Seattle, Wash. Marion was 
selected as a prospective member of the 
Davis Cup team by Bill Tilden, but en- 
tering business, he gave up a tennis ca- 
reer. He has also developed into a golf 
player of promise. 

J. D. E. Jones, Arnold W. Jones 

Well known names in New England 
tennis have been those of J. D. E. Jones 


and his son, Arnold W. Jones, who are 
general agents for the Equitable So- 
ciety in Providence, R. I. They have 
both been in many tournaments and for 
the last four years have won the national 
championships in the Father and Son 
tournament. 
Julius Seligson 

Tennis also comes in for its share of 
representation in the business. In New 
York City, for instance, there is Julius 
Seligson, member of the A. V. Ott agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society. Seligson 
started winning tennis cups and trophies 
when in his early ’teens. He won the 
national junior championship in 1926 and 
1927, and the intercollegiate champion- 


JULIUS SELIGSON 


ship in 1928. He also won the metropoli- 
tan grass and clay court championships 
twice, and has ranked high in numerous 
leading amateur tournaments. Julius en- 
tered the insurance business immediate- 
ly upon his graduation from Lehigh in 
1930. 
Howard V. Langlie 

One of the tennis stars of the North- 
west is Howard V. Langlie, who places 
life insurance with the Seattle office of 
the State Mutual Life. Langlie has won 
every major title in the Northwest at 
least once and has played in major tour- 
naments all over the country. In 1925 
when he was a student at the University 
of Washington he was ranked fifth in 
singles and second in doubles in the Na- 
tional Junior rankings. 

W. E. Garrett Gilmore 

W. E. Garrett Gilmore, famous sculler 
of Philadelphia, is a member of the 
Union Central Life agency in that city. 
Gilmore won the National double scul- 
ling championship, rowing with Kenneth’ 
Meyers, and the National quad (four- 
man sculls) event at the championships 
held in August in Canada. He holds 
many other sculling trophies. 

Charles K. Gordy 

When a student at Yale, Charles K. 
Gordy, of the New Haven agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual, established several 
swimming records and was active in 
other sports. Gordy is one of the Phila- 
delphia company’s most promising young- 
er fieldmen. 

Constant Titus 

One of the Aetna Life’s leading pro- 

ducers in New York City is Constant 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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The Story of an Old Man 


During May an old gentleman called at our Home Office to make an unusual 
request. Here is the old gentleman’ s story and his request:— 


I am seventy-three years old and I am trying to secure the New York State Old 
Age Pension. I have to give them proof that I am over seventy years of age, but so 
far have been unable to do so. 


I was born in the South and wrote to the town in which I was born for a certifi- 
cate of my birth, but have just received a letter to the effect that they have no record, 
as the keeping of records did not start until long after I was born. 


Our caller went on to say that in 1886 he took out a policy with The Manhattan 
Life and that he had surrendered it in 1891. Would we check up his statements and give 
him a letter setting out his age so that. he could produce it as evidence. 


Although the old gentleman’s policy was surrendered 40 years ago, we told him 
that we would try and help him. The old application papers had been destroyed be- 
cause of the policy having been discontinued for so many years, but we looked at the 
old policy register, and in it we found a record of the policy he referred to—his state- 
ments were correct; he was twenty-eight years of age when he took the policy out in 
1886, so that he is now seventy-three. It was an endowment policy for $5,200. 


It was a real pleasure to write our old ex-policyholder, giving him the informa- 
tion proving his age. He has no money and needs the Old Age Pension. In his letter 
acknowledging ours he says: “Please pardon me for not having acknowledged your 
letter—I was sick and intended to call... .” 


Seventy-three, dependent and sick! And this man was once well fixed financially 
—but “invested” unwisely. 











A Manhattan Income Bond is a Sure Guarantee Against Dependent Old Age 





The Manhattan Lite Insurance Company 
Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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What’s Wrong With 


Our 


Circular Letters? 


(Continued from Page 41) 


when you received your first “raise”? 
Right then and there, didn’t you plan 
to start saving part of it—maybe all 
of it, Did you succeed? And the next 
raise and the next one. Renewed 
good intentions, no doubt—but with 
what result ? 

Let us lend you a helping hand—we 
have worked out a plan to systematize 
savings—to make it definite and easier 
to carry on. You decide on your goal 
—the age at which you want to re- 
tire—and the income you desire. You 
will be surprised to know how large a 
life income can be guaranteed for rel- 
atively small annual deposits. 

Just read these few words from a 
letter we received the other day from 
a man who has followed our plan: 

“IT am grateful to the Ajax Life for 
offering such an opportunity to me, and 
I am thankful that a guiding power 
gave me the good judgment to take 
advantage of it. I have safeguarded 
my future in such a way that I will 
not meet with financial misfortune in 
my declining years.” ' 

Please give a few minutes of your time 
to Mr. Joseph R. Brownleigh, our rep- 
resentative, when he calls. Without 
obligating you, or urging you to buy, 
he will tell you the simple facts of 
this plan applied to your needs. 

Very truly yours, 





Letter No. 2 


Letter No. 2. Multigraphed. No date. 
No signature. Printed on letterhead of 
company, showing home office address 
and agency address. Signature consists 
of the multigraphed name of the com- 
pany. ’ 

Dear Sir: 

Why Did We Enclose a Prepaid 

Post Card? 

We are glad to answer this question. 

We enclosed the prepaid post card be- 

cause : 

First: We have a SPECIAL LOW 
COST LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
that we believe makes it possible to 
complete your life insurance program 
which heretofore you could not do be- 
cause of the cost and we think you 
ought to know about it. 

Second: In order to write you ac- 
curately about this SPECIAL LOW 
COST LIFE INSURANCE POLICY, 
we need your age. 

Third: We believe you will do us 
the courtesy to fill out this card and 
drop it in the mail so we may inform 
you about this SPECIAL POLICY. 

Fourth: Therefore, anticipating that 
you will be so courteous as to fill out 
and return the card, we feel we should 
meet you half-way and provide the 
postage. 

That’s why we have enclosed a pre- 
Paid post card. 

Yours very truly, 





How It Should Read 


It is my opinion that the letter would 
have been more effective had it read 
like this: 

Dear Sir:—Are you face to face with 
a desire to complete your life insur- 
ance program—and yet cramped for 
Money to do it with? 

Our Special Low Cost Life Insur- 
ance Policy may be just what you are 
looking for. It means maximum imme- 
diate increase in your estate at a min- 
Imum cost. 

We'd like to present the facts to 
you—but we need your age to submit 
definite figures. Just note it on the 
accompanying _no - postage - required 
card and mail it to us. No obligation 
—no high pressure  solicitation—but 

just definite facts and figures courte- 





ously presented, will result. 
Yours very truly, 





Letter No. 3 


Letter No. 3. Printed on a folded let- 
terhead, the inner section consisting of 
a poster headed “Is your plan insured?” 
in red. The back of the letter has a 
printed fourteen line story about the 
company. The face of the letter is 
mimeographed, with a typewritten fill- 
in. The letterhead itself shows the seal 
of the company, the name of the man- 
ager, his building room number, the 
name of the building, street address, city, 
and’ the name of the agency cashier. 
Letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Jones :—A home is a splen- 
did investment in happiness. As a 
home-owner you have a pride of own- 
ership and a feeling of security in be- 
ing your own landlord. 

Buying a home is a step in your 
progress and it required courage for 
you to undertake the obligation of 
paying for it. A mortgage is a lia- 
bility, which, in the event of your 
death, your wife is forced to assume. 
If you leave a liability, should you not 
arrange a plan for meeting it? 

Mortgage insurance enables a man to 
regard his home as a permanent as- 
set. As the amount due upon the home 
becomes smaller, the cash value of the 
insurance protection becomes larger. 
When there is mortgage insurance, the 
home is an asset always, never a lia- 
bility. 

We have a plan to leave your home 
free and clear to your family if yon 
do not live to pay off the mortgage and 
we would like you to give our Mr. Jack 
W. Jones an opportunity of explain- 
ing the plan to you. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Agent, 
General Agent. 


How Mr. Lane Would Write It 


I think the letter should have been 
written in this way: 


Dear Mr. Smith:—Own Your Own 
Home! Has that often repeated slo- 
gan put you in the class of proud and 
secure owners of residences? If it 
has—then you know that certain feel- 
ing of independence—and you know 
the courage that it required to under- 
take the obligation of paying for it. 

But wait—do you have a mortgage? 
A liability which your wife must as- 
sume if something should happen to 
you? How is she to meet that sit- 
uation ? 

There is one easiest way. That is, 
a special mortgage insurance policy. It 
may never be used—for you may pay 
off the mortgage—but as the years go 
on, the cash value of the policy in- 
creases your estate by just that amount. 

Remember this, with mortgage insur- 
ance, the home you leave is always an 
asset—never a liability. 

There are many more facts that you, 
as a home owner, should know about 
our plan to leave your home free and 
clear to your family. Won’t you sug- 
gest a time when our Mr. Jack W. 
Jones can call and give you these facts 
—without obligating you in any way? 
Please use the no postage required 
card enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 
John W. Agent, 
General Agent. 





You will appreciate that these three 
sample letters could be revised—or re- 
hashed—in any one of a dozen or more 


ways, and still not meet with the ideas 
But, I believe, that in a 


of the reader. 


large measure, that is not of primary im- 
portance. 

The main point—and this is my con- 
cluding thought—in the preparation of a 
Direct Mail campaign, or in the prepa- 
ration of of a single circular, is that the 
letter should be humanized, should be 
simple, and arouse interest. In writing 
such a letter, or any circular letter, the 
writer should proceed as though he were 


writing to simply one person on that list 
of names. A personal letter, if you 
please. The result should be warm, to 
the point, interesting, and by all means, 
clear. If the finished product does not 
seem to be all of that, then, by all means, 
redraft it and blue-pencil it, until the 
finished product does justice to the com- 
modity in which you and I are so vital- 
ly interested. 


The Miracle Man Of Syracuse 


(Continued from Page 37) 


cers of the agency to check up the agents 
through these records. Every agent is in 
the office at 8 o'clock sharp, and is out 
at 9:30 o’clock on the street. He must 
come back at 4:30 o'clock. With new 
men there is a six months’ try-out agree- 
ment. Mr. Boyce believes that six months 
tell the story. The agent signs an agree- 
ment so that there will be no misunder- 
standing when the six months’ period is 
up. The agency has eleven unit man- 
agers. 

“We keep the closest kind of tabs on 
an agent’s interviews,” said Mr. Rob- 
erts. “If he does not sell as much as 
we think he should we try and find out 
whether it is a case of not being able 
to close or not being able to get inter- 
views. If there are too many interviews 
without the proper amount of closing, or 
something else is the matter, the rec- 
ords tell us the weak spot and we get 
busy and fortify him with the neces- 
sary arguments or ammunition to rem- 
edy the defect. Time means money in 
this business. The agent must use his 
time to the best advantage, have an ob- 
jective and reach it. 

Memorized Sales Talks 

“New agents must go to school for a 
week in the mornings. In the after- 
noons they go out and get the practical 
experience of selling. ‘Start right out 
making money,’ Mr. Boyce tells the new 
men. The agents are required to memo- 


rize sales talks. Every new man must 
learn at least two. The older agents 
know a lot more of them. As an ex- 
ample, a new man may memorize a re- 
= annuity and a savings plan 
talk.” 

The agency has four conferences a 
year; in other words, conventions at 
some resort or other place. 

Among other things Mr. Boyce believes 
that the office of a general agency should 
look the part, have about it an atmos- 
phere of success, of efficiency. There 
is something depressing for an organi- 
zation to report for work in an office 
which looks like a dump, with rickety 
elevators, shabby walls, a collection of 
desks which remind one of a second- 
hand furniture store. His offices are in 
the tallest, most modern building in 
Syracuse, the State Tower Building. The 
information girl, the stenographers, the 
women clerks are cheerful persons, ex- 
ceedingly polite, giving the glad hand to 
all visitors. Cut flowers in a vase are 
on the desk of the information girl. If 
a client or prospect enters he feels he is 
in the right place and has confidence in 
the establishment. 

The year 1931 has many black spots, 
but the Boyce Agency looks the other 
way. lt has its eyes exclusively on the 
bright spots, which may be another rea- 
son why it is paying for more business 
this year than it did last. 


Athletes In Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 135) 


Titus, who was a sculler of wide rep- 
utation. In 1901 the Philadelphia sport 
world was amazed at the scull which es- 
tablished a record in that race of nine 
minutes and forty-six seconds for one 
mile and a half. The propeller was Con- 
stant Titus. That record had not been 
equaled before nor has it been since. Mr. 
Titus holds many other sculling records. 


J. A. Garrison 


An Equitable of Iowa agent, J. A. Gar- 
rison of State College, Pa., was a noted 
wrestler while at Penn State College. He 
has also’made a fine record in the insur- 
ance business; is associated with the 
Williamsport, Pa., agency. 

“Cooney” Weiland 

Ralph “Cooney” Weiland, now asso- 
ciated with the Clark & Sanborn agency 
of the State Mutual in Boston, is prob- 
ably the greatest professional hockey 
player in the country. He is a member 
of the Boston Bruins and the leading 
scorer in his league, and has often won 
mention on the sports pages of the lead- 
ing newspapers. 

James F. Shanahan 

James F. Shanahan, district manager 
for the Union Central Life at Aurora, 
Ill., is an athlete who has won an inter- 
national name. He was born in Ireland 
where he took up rowing and sculling. 
In 1904 he became champion of Ireland, 
for five years thereafter he held the title 
in singles, pairs, fours and eights. In 
1906 he annexed the championship of the 
British Isles. In his*entire career abroad 
Mr. Shanahan won more than 250 cham- 
pionship races. . After coming to this 
country Mr. Shanahan took up hammer 
throwing and weights and in 1914 won 
the championship of the United States, 

throwing the 16-pound hammer and the 
56-pound weight. He held this title for 


several years, winding up in 1928 by win- 
ning the Central A. A. U. championship. 
He represented America in these events 
in the 1920 Olympics at Antwerp. Mr. 
Shanahan has been in the insurance bus- 
iness for many years. 


L. G. Saunders 
Probably no athlete in the insurance 
business has a wider acquaintance than 
has L. G. Saunders, supervisor cf the 
home office agency of the Penn Mutual, 
who: in his time competed in fourteen 
different types of sports, including foot- 
ball and baseball. He is one of the best 
of the football and basketball coaches 
and also is in demand as a referee. 
The late Walter Camp and Knute 
Rockne were two of his friends of years’ 
standing. Among other friends are Wal- 
ter Johnson, Eddie Collins (with whom 
he played baseball at Columbia), Grant- 
land Rice, the sports writer; Billy John- 
son, tennis; Francis Ouimet, Fred Daw- 
son, Johnny Weismuller, the swimming 
champ; Tad Jones, Bill Lankford (on the 
Intercollegiate Football Rules Commit- 
tee); Dr. Held, fly caster; Bart King, 
cricket; and many others. 
Heinie Miller ° 
As an end on the University of Penn- 
sylvania eleven, 1916-17-18, Henry J. 
(Heinie) Miller won a great name in 
intercollegiate football and was named 
on several All-American teams. He has 
an insurance contract with the Wallis 
& Johnson agency of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa in Philadelphia and in addition 
coaches football at Temple University. 
He has developed in his six-year career 
at Temple elevens which have rolled up 
thirty-seven victories, with five games 
tied and thirteen lost, a remarkable rec- 
ord considering the fact that Temple only 
started college football when Heinie 
signed a coaching contract in 1925. 
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“The Good Old Days” 


Of course “The Good Old Days” never existed. They never will. 
They are a myth. 


If the youth of today had to endure the conditions under which 
their fathers got their start they would think them intolerable. 


Standards of business practice are higher. Competition is cleaner. 


In the Life Insurance Business we do not pine for “The Good Old 
Days.” We would not tolerate them. Conditions are so much 
better today that the present generation of Life Underwriters have 
comparatively easy sailing. They have fewer storms to battle with. 
The course is too well charted, perhaps. Some of the ruggedness 


of the sailing master is lacking. They are too soft to face adverse 
winds and a high sea. 


But the typical Northwestern Mutual representative is not dis- 
turbed by either changing conditions or the frills of the moment. 
He goes on with courage and determination growing in his career 
of usefulness because he deals with the fundamentals of life 
insurance. 


Enduring success is still builded by courage, determination and 
loyalty to ideals. Long service proves that our people do not feel 
the need for change. Neither do their clients, the policyholders. 
A large percentage of the new business of Northwestern Mutual 
representatives is with old policyholders of the company. 





THE 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Seattle Exchange 
Of Ideas 


Other Salesmen Idea Club Meets Twice a 


Month For Luncheon 
By John H. Carson 


General Agent, State Mutual, Seattle 


In Seattle, Wash., is an organization 
called The Other Salesmen Idea Club, 
which has proved to be one of the best 
insurance forums in that part of the 
country. 

The O. S. I. Club was organized in the 
spring of 1926 with seven charter mem- 
bers, all of them full time agents. The 
purpose of the club was to exchange 
ideas and experiences between members 
with the aim of aiding the personal pro- 
duction of the member. 

In order to be eligible for member- 
ship at the time a man had to be a full- 
time agent on a strictly commission ba- 
sis as no executive or man on salary is 
eligible. Also, he had to be in personal 
production for at least a year; must be- 
long to the Seattle Association of Life 
Underwriters; and have a credible record 
in personal production. Emphasis was 
likewise laid on ethics and practice. 


Takes In Managers and General Agents 


Later the club had to change its atti- 
tude with regard to members being full- 
time agents as some of the old members 
in the organization were being offered 
and were accepting general agencies and 
branch managers’ positions. 

Membership as it now stands consists 





of: William N. Boyd, president of the 
National Agencies Inc.; C. W. Baldwin, 
general agent Connecticut Mutual; O. J. 
Beaudin, general agent Minnesota Mu- 
tual; Carl Olson, manager Canada Life; 
Tommy Anderson, agent Canada Life; 
V. Wiedemann, manager Sun Life at 
Kansas City; Fenton Rowell, agent Sun 
Life; John H. Carson, general agent, 


State Mutual Life; George Edwards, 
agent Northwestern Mutual; Charles 
Frisbie, associate general agent New 


England Mutual; Lawrance Bates, gen- 
eral agent Mutual Benefit; Harold Pir- 
ret, general agent Fidelity Mutual; Wil- 
liam Laney, agent Phoenix Mutual; Fred 
Elo, agent Phoenix Mutual. (Mr. Elo to 
date has had consecutive weekly produc- 
tion of 491 weeks); Harold Dahlquist, 
agent Equitable Life of Iowa; Hugh 
Bell, general agent Equitable Life of 
Iowa; Pat Quinn, agency supervisor for 
the New World Life; George Adams, 
agent Sun Life. Boyd, Rowell and Bell 
are C. E: Ucs: 

The club meets twice a month at the 
College Club in Seattle for luncheon and 
a program. It has had on its programs at 
various times the trust officers of most 
of the banks in the city, as well as sev- 
eral lawyers, their subjects dealing with 














JOHN H. CARSON 


the relations of their business to life 


insurance. Each member at some time 
gives a prepared talk on some subject 
relating to our business which he is par- 
ticularly well up on. 

The president, who is elected every 
six months, is responsible for each pro- 
gram. If any member has been given 
a subject and comes to the meeting not 
prepared or only partly prepared that 
member is automatically fined $1 and the 
president is held responsible for the sub- 
ject to be dealt with extemporaneously. 
No absence is excusable. A member is 
fined 25 cents for every absence regard- 
less of whether he is off to a convention, 
ill, or too busy to attend. If a member 
absents himself from three consecutive 
meetings he is automatically dropped 
from the membership. 

Since the club was organized there has 
been only one member who has left the 
insurance business and he did so because 
of marriage and removal to another state. 
Only two members have left the city 
since the organization of the club, one of 
them, Mr. Weidemann, being manager 
now of the Sun Life at Kansas City, and 
the other, Harry Montgomery, being 
made branch manager for the Missouri 
State at San Francisco. 








‘“Tet’s See Mike”’ 


(Continued from Page 25) 


travel extensively through the country 
making addresses before life underwrit- 
ers’ associations. The fact that a presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters had regarded it as part of 
his duties to make these country-wide 
trips had deterred some of the best tal- 
ent in the National Association from 
taking the office. These trips not only 
consumed a tremendous amount of time, 
but are expensive to the president; in 
fact, it is said that one president of the 
National Association spent $12,000 of his 
own money in traveling expenses for one 
year. 

The convention following Memphis 
was in Detroit when Mr. Myrick proved 
to be an ideal presiding officer. At the 
concluding afternoon session the con- 
vention had been swept off its feet in 
an amazing oratorical eulogy of life in- 
surance by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Rabbi 
Wise had said he knew nothing about 
surance nor anything about finances, 
but he had invested all his money in 
life insurance because he had every con- 
fidence in its representatives. That con- 
fidence had never been abused. Rabbi 

Isé was followed by Claris Adams, 
then manager of the American Life Con- 
vention, one of the finest insurance ora- 
tors in America. Mr. Adams made a 
forty-five minute talk about life insur- 
ance which has never been excelled in 
this country. As Mr. Adams sat down, 
Perspiration rolling from his face, his 
shirt soaking wet, the audience on its 
fet cheering his eloquence, Mr. Myrick 


banged the gavel and called the con- 
vention adjourned. He was too wise a 
presiding officer to permit any anti- 
climax. 

Mr. Myrick is now on the board of 
trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. As a former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City he is now on the 
executive committee of that organization. 
He is also president of its laws and leg- 
islative committee. 


The State Association 


For some years Mr. Myrick has been 
an active figure in the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters. This 
association really had its birth at the 
time of the Hughes investigation when 
the insurance code of New York was 
changed. Under the expense acquisition 
section as originally drafted it would 
have been impossible for a life insurance 
general agent to have made a living out 
of his business unless the agency did 
a business of about $10,000,000 a year; 
and agents couldn’t get a fair remunera- 
tion unless they did a business of about 
$1.000,000 a year each. 

The members of the local and N. Y. 
City associations in New York State ap- 
peared at the State capitol and asked 
for a hearing and under the leadership of 
the late Charles Jerome Edwards, then 
general agent of the Equitable Society, 
and William C. Johnson, then manager 
here of the Phoenix Mutual and now 
running a company in Massachusetts, 


changes were made in the law. The 
late Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 
and other National Association leaders 
helped. 

However, the state association did not 
come into existence until the Life Un- 
derwriters Ass’n of New York City rep- 
resentatives met with the representatives 
of the various state associations in re- 
gard to the act requiring triplicate li- 
censes. Personal friendships were formed 
as a result of these gatherings and on 
the suggestion of O. L. Rogers, then man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual, who was 
president of the New York Life Under- 
writers Association, the state associa- 
tion came into being. 


The state association has been active 
in many matters. In co-operation with 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and Superintendent Beha it was in- 
strumental in having passed Section 55-A 
which protects the insured and benefi- 
ciaries against proceeds being taken by 
one’s creditors when the policies were 
not bought with the intent to defraud. 
The association employed counsel to ap- 
pear before the courts in defense of the 
law; the law is now very clear in its 
interpretation and beneficiaries are prop- 
erly protected. 

In Washington it was found that there 
was an antiquated ruling of some comp- 
troller of the currency which did not 
permit national banks to take out life 
insurance on any of their officers in fa- 
vor of the bank, the bank paying the 
premium. This ruling was never dated 
or initialed but stood for many years. 
The association took it up and finally, 
with the help of an attorney, Charles 
W. Collins, the comptroller was per- 
suaded to issue a new ruling permitting 


banks to insure their officers on the Or- 
dinary Life plan. 

Another important matter was the 
hearing before the Treasury Department 
which resulted in getting a ruling from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue on the 
question of policies being twisted be- 
cause the contention was that in order 
to avoid. paying an inheritance tax the 
existing insurance would have to be sur- 
rendered and new insurance taken out 
by the beneficiary, the beneficiary pay- 
ing the premiums. If that were carried 
to its logical conclusion in order to 
avoid inheritance tax all large insurance 
would have to be rewritten and the in- 
sured pay another acquisition cost, thus 
losing advantage of his vested interests 
in existing policies. The Bureau ruled 
that in event of existing policies being 
changed so that.the insured retained no 
legal incident of ownership it would not 
be subject to inheritance tax. 


A Lawn Tennis Executive 


For years Julian S. Myrick has been 
a leader in the world of lawn tennis 
where he has had plenty of experience 
in handling most difficult situations re- 
quiring a great deal of diplomacy. He 
was chairman of the Davis Cup commit- 
tee for some years and has also been 
president of the National Association of 
Lawn Tennis. Mr. Myrick played ten- 
nis for years. Among leading players 
whom he played against was Watson 
Washburn, one of the best of American 
players. He married Mr. Washburn’s 
sister. 

In 1906 Mr. Myrick joined the West 
Side Tennis Club. In 1912 he was made 
one of the governors of the club and had 
a good deal to do with arranging for 
the club to move to Van Cortlandt Park 
and later to Forest Hills where the club 
now has a stadium where many of the 
championship matches are held. When 
Mr. Myrick: retired as president of the 
National Association of Lawn Tennis he 
was succeeded by Dwight Davis, now 
Governor of the Philippines and former 
Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. My- 
rick is now on the executive committee 
of the National Association of Lawn 
Tennis. 

Played Tennis With Queen of Spain 

When the Olympics were held in Paris 
Mr. Myrick went over to see the tennis 
and other games and was among the 
Americans entertained by President Dou- 
merge. At Wimbledon he was presented 
to King George and Queen Mary, the 
Duke of York and Prince George. Later, 
with some of the tennis stars he went 
to the famous Spanish watering place, 
San Sebastian, where the mother of ex- 
King Alphonso lived. At the time Alex- 
ander P. Moore was ambassador. 

While in San Sebastian the American 
tennis contingent was invited to play 
tennis on the court of the palace. The 
royalties and the American tennis men 
played mixed doubles. The Queen and 
Vincent Richards played against Mrs. 
George W. Wightman and Mr. Myrick, 
the latter losing the match. The princes 
and princesses also played. Former 
Premier Rivera was also visiting the pal- 
ace at the time. 

Mr. Myrick visited the White House 
on several occasions during the regimes 
of Harding and Coolidge and is also a 
personal friend of President Hoover. In 
1920 he belonged to a group which 
thought that Herbert Hoover represent- 
ed the type of public man who should ” 
run the nation and he did considerable 
work for him in the 15th Assembly dis- 
trict. He was secretary of the Repub- 
lican Business Men’s League, formed 
when James Wadsworth was running for 
United States Senator. Wadsworth was 
defeated because of his stand on pro- 
hibition. 

Mr. Myrick belongs to the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, Rockaway Hunting Club, 
Bankers Club, Maidstone Club of East 
Hampton, Pilgrims, The Strollers, Na- 
tional Republican Club, New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Church 
Club. Mr. Myrick is president of the 
Maidstone Club. 
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GOOD SHIPS 


Only “stormy weather” really tests the safety of ships and financial 
institutions. Well-managed life insurance companies have come 


through every “storm”—every test—safe and staunch. 


For example, for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New York 
Life has weathered all Wars, Epidemics and Financial Crises: 


snl The Mexican, Civil, Spanish-American and World Wars; 

a The scourges of yellow fever, cholera and influenza; 

as _. The panics and depressions of 18577, 1861, 1865, of the 70's, 
of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 1920-1921 and 1929- 
1931. 


In all these years New York Life has never failed to meet an obliga- 
tion. Life insurance is a safe investment for the man who lives and 
a unique investment if he doesn’t live, for it pays his beneficiaries 


what he had planned to save under his contract, or more. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If Presidents Were Agents 
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series of income payments to offset the cessation of earnings of the deceased, and 
one hundred cents on the dollar have been paid. 

The policyholders who found it necessary through this time to turn their 
policies into money, either by complete liquidation or through loans, have. received 
every penny that was guaranteed to them at the time of the original purchase. 

All these payments have been made at par, while practically every other asset 
which had to be converted into cash during the same period has shown a terrible 
shrinkage in value. ; 

Surely with these object lessons of recent happenings, men and women with 
estates depleted below the point of minimum family needs can readily be shown 
the wisdom of making provision for themselves or their dependents through the 
service rendered by” life insurance under which the principal sum, when due, is 
paid at par at all times, through wars, epidemics and depressions. 

Surely men and women who have seen incomes greatly reduced or entirely swept 
away—incomes they had depended upon for leisure and independence in later life 
—can be prevailed upon to acquire through life insurance the more stable type 
of income protection, which the life insurance companies are this day offering to 
the public. 

Surely partnerships and corporations will more readily respond to the idea 
of accumulating funds which are certainly available at par in emergencies of death 
or depression. 

The good will created by the manner in which life insurance has again proved 

Blank & Stoller its dependability through a time when so many types of property which were CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY relied upon have failed, in full or in part, will be a potent force that will operate 
for the salesman’s benefit, if he will be diligent and industrious in grasping his 
opportunity. 





NECESSITY FOR LIQUIDITY OF IDEAS 
By Gerard S. Nollen, 
President, Bankers Life of Iowa 


In my opinion the greatest need today in our field organizations is liquidity of 
ideas. A bank cannot operate on frozen credits; neither can a life insurance 
salesman operate on frozen ideas. Most men form habits of thought and action 
which are so rigidly fixed that change is difficult. 

New conditions have arisen which require new methods in salesmanship. The 
salesman’s old prospect list is now largely “dead wood.” He must “stir his stumps” 
to explore new fields. The investment feature of life insurance has taken on. new 
significance under present conditions. The life insurance policy is the best invest- 
ment trust certificate available. ‘ 

These and many other phases of the salesman’s problems are demanding his 
consideration and require energetic and intelligent thought and action. The sales- 
man who will adjust himself to changed conditions and who will labor now just 
as though conditions were never going to be any easier for him than they are 
today will reap a substantial measure of success. 














. PUBLIC TIRED OF GET-RICH-QUICK SCHEMES 


COL. CHARLES B. ROBBINS By H. S. Nollen, W. T. GRANT 
President, Equitable Life.of Iowa 

The contacts which our agents are making in every part of the field from 
coast to coast indicate that within the past two years the public in general has, 
as a result of grave disaster through speculative investments, turned its attention 
toward the selection of the safest possible means of providing for the future. There 
was never a time when the public as a whole was more deeply concerned about the 
stability of the medium through which it can accumulate savings and when safety 
of the principal was considered as paramount to the rate of return. The “get-rich- 
quick” idea has had a “knock-out” and therefore the opportunity for the life insur- 
ance agent to expound the value of the service which life insurance renders under 
all conditions is greater than ever before. 

The institution of life insurance is especially adapted to meet the needs of 
humanity in times of economic stress when men are brought face to face with 
the principles on which permanent values are based and made to realize that the 
only sound way to provide competence is through the gradual accretion of persistent 
savings of small sums invested in the safest securities that the world provides. 
This is the purpose and method of life insurance. 


THE NEED OF ENDOWMENT AND INCOME POLICIES 
By Hillsman Taylor, 
President, Missouri State Life 
Public psychology at the present time offers a splendid opportunity for the 


sale of Endowment and Income policies for the reason that the public is seeking 
(Life Presidents Continued on Page 143) GEORGE I. COCHRAN 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 











KEYED TO PROSPERITY 


With successful establishment of the debt moratorium, eight hundred 
millions have been released to turn the wheels of economic progress. A new 
spirit motivates the mind and action of people in New York, Chicago, London, 


Paris, Berlin, and Rome. It is felt just as keenly in Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Hays, 
Kansas; and Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


There are unmistakable signs pointing to increased buying of commodi- 
ties and an upward tendency in the stock market, cotton, live stock, silver 
and copper markets. On the rising tide of prosperity, the capacity and will- 
ingness to buy of one hundred twenty-two million Americans are crystallizing. 


Life underwriters who are keyed to the new prosperity and are fortu- 
nately situated with a life insurance organization equipped to enable them to 
supply the insuring public with the permanent, low cost protection it is seek- 
ing today, will obtain 100% results from their efforts in coming months. 


National Life, U. S. of A. field men, equipped with attractive guaran- 
teed low-rate policy contracts, including retirement income Accident and 
Health in combination with Life; annuities; juvenile policies; term expectancy 
and modified life; all standard forms at low cost, with total disability and 
double indemnity, are actually increasing their production over 1930 and will 
continue to progress as business gains full steam ahead. 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 
President Executive Vice-President 


29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men 
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safety and quality rather than quantity, and the agent is fortified with the fact 
that his policy is a guaranteed investment in case of life or death. 

If the applicant lives to the maturity of the contract he receives the face of 
the policy. In the event of his death prior to the maturity of the policy the 
beneficiary receives the face, and in the meantime, it is always a gilt-edge collateral, 
or even better, it has a loan value of its own. This form of policy presents every 
feature that the public now demands—liquidity, certainty and safety—certainty of 
an estate in case of life or death, safety of the investment and the fact that money 
can be realized at any time in a few hours should make the Endowment policy the 
most attractive investment that can be purchased at this time. 

The state of the public mind controls the purchase of most articles. The agent 
who sells the public studies and knows the trend of the public thought and surely 
every agent will do well now to consider the attitude of the public towards safety 
and liquidity. 


OFFSETS SHRINKAGES: GUARANTEES AGAINST 
SACRIFICE 


By W. T. Grant, 
President, Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


If life insurance were desirable when other property was readily salable at 
high prices, it becomes an absolute necessity during conditions such as exist at 
present. 

One of the most convincing reasons for providing life insurance is to relieve 
the beneficiary from the necessity of converting property into cash to meet emer- 
gency expenses regardless of what the market price may be. 

As an illustration: Two years ago a beneficiary holding Trans-America stock 
could sell it readily at approximately $70 a share. Today the same stock is quoted 
at approximately $7 a share. A $70,000 estate in 1929 would have shrunken to a 
$7,000 in 1931 if it consisted of such stock. 

Life insurance is the only known means by which one can offset such shrink- 
ages and guarantee those who are left to administer the affairs of a deceased person 
that they will not have to sacrifice in order to clear up current debts. 

This, of course, is only one of many reasons that may be named for purchasing 
life insurance during times when the value of other property is low—even though 
it necessitates something of a sacrifice in order to provide adequate amounts. 


A CHANCE FOR MEN TO SHOW THEIR METTLE 
By Arthur F. Hall, 


President, Lincoln National Life 

Compared to the mediocre, able men make their greatest records when face 
to face with an emergency, a challenge, or a condition that stops men of lesser 
caliber. 

We have Lincoln Life men who see in today’s conditions exceptional opportuni- 
ties to sell investment insurance to those who want unquestioned security; educa- 
tional insurance to those who want their children trained beyond the fear of unem- 
ployment dips; insurance to hedge property on which values are depleted; low- 
cost insurance to those whose incomes, with present lower living costs, enable them 
io own more protection. 


INSURING TO COVER DEPRECIATION 
By Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
President, Manhattan Life e 


Few people have failed to be affected by the conditions which have existed 
during the past two years. Many men find that the securities they hold are worth 
far less than what they paid for them; others find that their investments in real 
estate have depreciated in value. To these men, life insurance presents an ideal 
Opporiunity to make up the deficiency. 

While many investments may return to a value more nearly approximating their 
actual cost, the fact remains that death at this time will disclose many a man’s 
estate as being inadequate, because of the shrinkage in values. Life insurance 
's the only service which will take care of the shrinkage in a man’s estate. 





WHY BUSINESS WILL REVIVE 
By W. D. Van Dyke, 
President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Perhaps my personal feeling as to suggestions to aid agents in putting over 
some insurance sales ideas, which would link in with the present situation, can be 
communicated to you by giving you some of my beliefs which I gave to our 
“sents at our annual convention. At that time I told the agents I was confident 
of an early revival of business because: 

I, too, believe in hard work, common sense and natural vision as opposed to 





Were Agents 





M. A. 


JOHN R. HARDIN LINTON 


the use of blue glasses when anything seems to go wrong. 

I believe a little optimism never hurt any one and that much of the world’s 
depression is due to repetition by the mirrors and the echoes of pessimism. 

I believe that what the country needs more than anything else is a restoration 
cf the ducking stool for professional pessimists, squawkers, calamity howlers and 
confirmed grouches. 

I believe in the American ability to beat any set of circumstances and come up 
smiling; and in the capacity and power of the average American to fight his way 
out of any difficulty. 

I believe in the silver lining, the rainbow after the storm, the plunge through 
center, and the potency of the cries, “Block that kick!” and “Hold the line!” 

I believe the worst is over and that it never was as bad as it was advertised. 

I believe in our God who directs our destinies; I believe in our Country; I 
believe in our People; I believe in The Northwestern, and I welcome the future 
with confidence and unshaken faith. 


BEST SALES IDEA IS SYSTEMATIC WORK 
By Angus O. Swink, 
President, Atlantic Life 


Nearly thirty years of experience in the life insurance business, most of which 
has been spent in the field, has proven to me that systematic work is the best 
sales “idea” regardless of business conditions. It worked for me in good times and 
in bad, year after year. That thought properly applied in 1931, perhaps more in- 
tensely than in 1928 and 1929, will bring about results which will dispel the gloom 
now being allowed by many good underwriters to keep them from obtaining in- 
creased production. 

If any man of average intelligence, fair experience and the desire to make good 
will go out each day, and day after day, with a definite plan of work in mind, a list 
of from ten to fifteen names of those who can pay, who can pass and who have 
the need for insurance and give each of them an opportunity to sign the applica- 
tion he cannot fail to sell life insurance. Know whom you are going to see, why 
you are going to see them and what you expect to say when you get the interview. 
There is no mystery about it. Adopt a plan and work that plan. Life insurance 
is bought during good times as well as bad. The records made depend upon the 
individuals making them. 


LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR REMAINS 100% 
By Charles Burton Robbins, 


President, Cedar Rapids Life 


Depressions bring tremendous fluctuations of securities and financial loss. 
In the midwest the farm mortgage had always been regarded as good as a Govern- 
ment bond. In Iowa alone $500,000,000 of life insurance money was loaned. The 
last ten years has brought a period of intense agricyltural depression and there 
have been thousands of foreclosures which have caused distrust in the farm mort- 
gage as a stable security. 

Stocks in standard companies had always been regarded as a stable security. 
During the recent depression dividends have been cut and prices have fallen until 
stocks are no longer regarded with confidence. High-class industrial, utility and 
railroad bonds had always been regarded as stable securities. Compare the bond 
list now with that of a year ago and anyone can realize what a tremendous shrink- 
age in value has taken place in bonds. 

One could go on through the list of innumerable securities in which people 
(Life Presidents Continued on Page 145) 
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AN ADVANTAGE 
POSSESSED BY 
TRAVELERS MEN 


One of the big advantages of the new will not only protect his family, but when 
Family Income Trust Agreement as issued by sold in connection with a Travelers Retirement 
The Travelers is that it can be applied to Income contract will make an ideal combina- 
many forms of Life, Limited Payment Life, tion of protection for family and income for 
Endowment or Retirement Income contracts. old age. 

As used by The Travelers it is not confined to 


The Travelers representative has an oppor- 
one form. 


tunity to sell to his prospect a well-balanced 
Life insurance program affording protection in 
event of untimely death and a Retirement 
Incéme available in case the owner lives beyond 
age 65, at a total guaranteed cost well within 
This new Family Income Trust Agreement reach of the average man. 


A man of 35 who is married and has children 
has great need for Life insurance. If, how- 
ever, he is to make provision for his old age, he 
must start early in life to make such provision. 





THE TRAVELER §S 


Sci iin The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company Plate Glass Aircraft Group 
Health Steam Boiler Compensation Hartford, Connecticut Burglary Machinery Inland Marine 


Windstorm Fire 
Liability Automobile 
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have invested their savings and in which they have suffered a loss; yet, the life 
insurance dollar has remained 100%. It is the only security which does not’ fluctu- 
ate, which guarantees a reasonable return and which the investor can always rely 
upon to return him one hundred cents on the dollar, with interest. Life insurance 
has stood as firm as the Rock of Ages through all periods of financial depression. 
Why not be safe and secure with an adequate interest return on the money invested? 





PUBLIC’S CONFIDENCE IN INSURANCE 
By George I. Cochran, 
President, Pacific Mutual Life 


One of the outstanding features of business depression, which has caused so 
much distress in the United States during the past year, is the good showing made 
by life insurance companies, both in the solidity of their investments, which show 
very little depreciation, and in the prompt good service which they have rendered 
to numerous policyholders. These two features should aid insurance agents in placing 
new policies. 

The insurance policy has proven to be one of the safest and best investments 
that a person can make. 


BETTER VISION IN PROSPECTING 
By John R. Hardin, 
President, Mutual Benefit 


I am not a supersalesman and can give you no aid in your hunt forgimpressive 
arguments of new type to overcome the sales resistance, which is just now defy- 
ing the persuasive efforts of the best equipped and most experienced life insurance 
solicitors. Our own experience puts the blame—if blame it. be—of reduced pro- 
duction on our so-called high powered agents in metropolitan territory. You refer 
to the fact that some agents are writing more insurance in this period of depression 
than they did under better business conditions and more than others are now able 
to produce. This is in accord with common experience. Some types of men always 
prosper. Even now there are prospering manufacturers, and, perhaps more remark- 
able, prospering farmers—“going concerns” functioning with productive enthusiasm 
in the midst of and in spite of neighborhood gloom. There always are sportsmen 
who, when others find no work for rod or gun, come in with fish and game. 
I do not believe these prospering life insurance solicitors have any unusual 
intelligence in the actual processes of selling, but I do believe they have better 
vision in prospecting. There is more logic behind the insurance appeal just now 
than at any time in the last ten years, and logic will sell insurance if the agent 
can find logical minded prospects. The big writers have always told us that success 
is due to constant and selective prospecting, but many of them are poor hunters 
when the game is scarce. The keen prospector is a present day winner. 





THIS IS A TIME FOR RE-VALUATION 
By Lloyd T. Binford, 
President, Columbian Mutual Life, Memphis 


Any extended period of subnormal business activity inevitably serves as a 
crucible in which real efficiency is tested. In this respect, at least, such conditions 
are of lasting value and from them come worth-while results. 

Under abnormally prosperous conditions, mushroom organizations, dubious meth- 
ods and superficial effort have their hey-day. Almost anything can be sold by 
almost anyone at almost any price to almost anybody. 

Prosperity brings the cry of “Speed, more Speed!” Little thought is given 
to the basic merit of the method, the article, or the man. 

In the competitive rush for more volume, extravagant and wasteful practices 
and policies are accepted as normal. Order-taking becomes confused with selling. 
Manipulation is too often hailed as shrewd financing. Values are inflated and this 
untortunately applies to self-appraisal of so-called leaders and miracle men. 

Now is a time for revaluation. An honest and rigid inventory is in order. 
Inefficiency becomes obvious and its elimination, or correction, in man, method and 
machine is essential. This readjustment must embrace the individual, the family 
and the state. It will have its effect upon nations and religions. It will beyond 
doubt leave its mark on our people for years to come, but to my mind, its effect 
will be salutary. 

Better farms, better herds, better flocks, better business, better living conditions, 
and better men, women and children should be the result of this period through 
which we are passing. We are going through a culling process. Misfits are either 
quitting the race or being weeded out. 


In our business, haphazard selection and mass production are under scrutiny. 


Hit and miss plans are not in good order. “Full speed ahead—damn the torpedos” 


Were Agents 


was spectacular for the Farraguts of a few years ago. Today a cautious following 
of the channel is more an evidence of sanity and less a confession of a yielding 
to the sensational piling on of business regardless of cost. 

The next few months will probably serve to further separate the wheat from 
the chaff. From this period will emerge a greater people who have learned not 
to confuse speculation with investment or reckless expenditure with prosperity. 
There will come a new appreciation of values both spiritual and material. 


WHY AMERICANS ARE MORE LIFE INSURANCE MINDED 
By Robert D. Lay, 
President, National Life of U.S. A. 


The only individual who has not incurred losses, actual or on paper, since 
1929 is the man who had nothing—and he never was a life insurance prospect. 
Those men who have taken losses are naturally anxious to know how they may 
make up for those losses either by renewed accumulation or some offset to their 
estate in case of death. Life insurance is the only method by which a man may 
make up to his estate without delay that which he has lost during his lifetime. 
Add to this the fact that the man who has taken losses has further obligations, and 
you have a prospect doubly in need of protection. It will not only be difficult for 
him to make up his losses, but it will be more difficult to repay obligations at the 
same time. 

A simple and yet striking method of conveying the benefits of life insurance 
to the prospect of today is to ask him to make a general calculation of the amount 
he has lost in thousands of dollars. Having done that, give him the per thousand 
premium on an Ordinary Life policy, by which he is to multiply the thousands rep- 
resenting his losses, and he will have the small annual outlay to immediately have 
his house in order in the event of his death. It brings home to the man the realiza- 
tion that it costs little to carry life insurance and that he will have taken a definite 
step towards rehabilitation when he assures his estate against the losses he himself 
has sustained. 

While he may not realize it, it is nevertheless true that the American citizen 
today is more thoroughly life insurance minded than at any time in the history 
of the business. Life insurance is indemnity and in the present situation the only 
indemnity applicable to the condition of nine out of ten who are engaged in earning 
a livelihood. 


THE PRESENT INCOME OF THE COMMUNITY 
By M. A. Linton, 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


The secret of maintaining production in a period of depression such as the 
present one is largely bound up with the methods used in prospecting. 

A substantial proportion of the community has money which it is seeking to 
invest safely and needs only to be shown the great advantages of life insurance 
from the investment point of view. 

Another section of the community has an increased buying power because its 
income has been maintained but the cost of living has decreased. 

Still another section of the community has had its income reduced and at the 
same time the need for family protection increased. These men need low-priced 
insurance to tide them over the emergency. 

Hard work in prospecting for these various types is the secret of success, assum- 
ing of course that the underwriter has mastered the technique of salesmanship. 
In prospecting a number of agents have found that direct mail circularization is 
cf great value in discovering those who have the need for and the money to buy 
life insurance protection under present conditions. 





CONCENTRATE MORE ON SALARIED MEN IN CITIES . 
By Crawford H. Ellis, 
President, Pan-American Life ; 


The life insurance business is going to feel the depression longer than most 
any line of business, due to the fact that everybody is conserving his resources for 
actual necessities and is being called upon to take care of a lot of unemployed. 

It seems to me that the best field for life insurance salesmen at the present 
time is in the large cities among the salaried people, who have permanent positions, 
as the rural business is showing heavy lapses. 

There is, of course, always a good field among the moderately wealthy and 
wealthy people, who desire to make provisions for leaving an estate. 

The life insurance salesmen should, therefore, confine themselves to the field 
1 have indicated, and not attempt to write business on the lives of any who cannot 
keep up their policies. This is nothing but lost motion to the salesmen and to the 
companies themselves and is one of the greatest wastes in the business. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY or NEW YORK 


The First Company in America to Write Legal 
Reserve Mutual Life Insurance 


Tre Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York issued its first 
policy on February 1, 1843, and was the first company in America to 
write legal reserve mutual life insurance—in 1843 an untried idealistic 
enterprise. Ina career of successful experience and steady growth in 
strength and broadening service, the Company has contributed many 
of the features and benefits now embraced by modern life insurance 
contracts. The Company takes pride in the growth of life insurance 
as an institution and in its financial and social service in promoting 
individual and national welfare and in furthering the ideals and prin- 
ciples of American life and living. 


The Company issues annuities and all standard forms of life insur- 
ance and writes both Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. Issues 
insurance to men and women. Ages 10 to 70. Net retention on.a 
single life $500,000. Conservative, yet steadily progressive, it has many 
practices for the convenience and advantage of policyholders and field 
representatives. 


Those who contemplate entering life insurance field work as a 
career are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY or NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


David F. Houston, George K. Sargent, 
President Second Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies 






























